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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


rpHIS  is  a  curious  book,  and  it  lias  been  tliougbt 
J-  worth  while  to  give  it  an  English  dress,  both 
because  it  preserves  the  picture  of  scenes  that  we  can 
now  hardly  realize,  and  because  of  the  unconscious 
delineation  the  Page  gives  of  the  feelings  of  the 
true  old  French  nobleman. 

We  can  imagine  that  honourable  gentleman, 
M.  d'H^zecques,  collecting  his  memories  of  the 
brilliant  Court,  lighted  up  by  the  peculiar  illumina- 
tion which  surrounds  whatever  befalls  us  in  the 
years  of  boyhood,  and  further  consecrated  by 
tenderness  for  what  had  utterly  passed  away,  and 
by  the  loyalty  that  sincerely  believed  that  the  old 
unfettered  monarchy,  as  Louis  XIV.  held  it,  was 
the  right  and  glorious  thing.  No  doubts  has  he, 
no  scruples,  no  objections  to  the  cost  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  buildings,  no  qualms  about  his  "  glories," 
no    hesitation    even   in    gravely    calling    the   Court 
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poet,  Delille,  tbe  Virgil  of  France,  and  quoting 
seriously  a  description  of  Marly  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  laughing.  Thoroughly 
and  honestly  prejudiced,  he  is  quite  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving the  motives  which  actuated  anyone  who  did 
not  maintain  in  its  fulness  the  sentence  with  which 
he  begins  his  chapter  on  the  States-General,  "  I 
canDot  fancy  that  any  Sovereign  exists  who  does 
not  shudder  at  the  very  name  of  Diets  and  States- 
General,  unless  he  has  the  will  and  power  to  rule 
their  resolutions,  and,  if  necessary,  repress  their 
extravagance  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet." 

That  was  the  way  the  old  Frenchman  liked  to  be 
governed.  And  that  Frenchman  was  faithful,  loyal, 
staunch  to  his  country^  brave  to  the  death,  an  ele- 
ment in  the  first  power  in  Europe.  May  be,  he 
had  a  true  instinct  as  to  what  was  good  for  him- 
self and  his  nation. 

A  good  deal  of  ready  observation,  though  not 
going  below  the  surface,  characterizes  our  friend. 
His  Recollections  are  those  of  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
but  they  preserve  many  curious  traits  of  manners, 
and  touches  respecting  the  lives  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  for  whom  his  regard  is  evi- 
dently thoroughly  personal  and  genuine.  There  is 
something  droll  in  the  mixture  of  feeling  which 
dwells  on  the  King's  "  majestic "  brow  at  the 
Tiers-Etat — poor  Louis'  retreating  Bourbon  head  ! 
— and  yet  which  records  the  rather  ungainly  prac- 
tical jokes  for  which  he  blames    the  King's   "  vi- 
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gorous  temperament,"  sucli  as  driviog  a  splen- 
didly-dressed courtier  up  against  the  wet  mattings 
hung  on  the  balconies  to  cool  the  air.  But  the 
upshot  of  all  he  tells  is,  that  Louis  and  his  Queen 
merited  the  affection  and  respect  they  enjoyed 
from  those  who  surrounded  them  in  their  domes- 
ticity. 

Another  curious  point  to  observe  is  the  regular 
fagging  system  in  the  page  establishment.  Modern 
France  keeps  her  boys  under  constant  inspection  ; 
ancient  France  seems  to  have  let  them  govern 
themselves  lii^e  English  schoolboys.  The  high- 
spirited,  imperious  little  noble,  tyrant  of  his  provin- 
cial castle,  coming  up  to  court  to  wear  crimson  velvet 
and  gold  lace,  finds  himself  as  entirely  in  subjection 
to  the  lad  of  sixteen  as  ever  was  lower  boy  to  the 
sixth  form,  forced  in  like  manner  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  speech,  subjected  to  peculiar  tortures  and 
punishments,  and  emerging  therefrom  with  a  fer-- 
vent  love  for  the  scene  of  his  training,  and  for  his 
comrades  therein.  We  see  here  something  of  what 
made  the  old  higher  French  nobihty  so  compact  a ,  ^gaiA/K  \ 
body,  so  true  to  each  other  for  good  or  for  evil,  y  . 
so  honourable  according  to  their  own  notions,  and,.  '  ^''■^^'^^  ^-^ 
at  the  same  time,  so  utterly  alien  to  all  outside  their 
own  world. 

Thus,  as  his  French  editor  observes  in  a  note,, 
he  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  La 
Fayette.  He  imputes,  in  good  faith,  motives  that 
never    entered   the    JMarquis's    head.     The    despair 
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with  whicli  the  deadlock  of  the  latter  days  of  the 
monarchy  filled  ardent  spirits  is  a  mystery  to  the 
Page,  and  he  absurdly  imputes  to  personal  am- 
bition that  perilous  escapade  which  at  sixteen 
carried  the  young  Gilbert  de  La  Fayette  to  give  up 
all  that  birth  and  connection  had  lavished  on  him 
at  home,  for  the  phantom  of  liberty.  To  Hezecques 
the  republican  noble  is  simply  a  traitor  to  his  own 
order,  deliberately  trying  to  play  the  part  of 
Cromwell,  while  in  fact  the  real  man  was  an  en- 
thusiast, who  aided  to  let  loose  a  flood,  and  then 
had  not  force  or  genius  to  guide  it,  offended  the 
violent  by  retaining  the  instincts  of  a  humane  man, 
and  a  gentleman,  and  found  himself  unable  to 
protect  the  sovereign,  whom  he  had  thus  virtually 
given  up  to  his  enemies.  Traitor,  in  the  sense  of 
conspiring  against  the  Crown,  La  Fayette  assuredly 
was,  treacherous  never,  and  d'Hezecques'  portrait 
of  "  the  Grandison  of  the  Revolution"  must  simply 
be  taken  as  another  instance  of  the  one-sided  views 
of  partizans. 

Feathers  and  gold  lace,  ceremonies  and  orders  of 
precedence,  the  reader  will  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  them  here  ;  but  if  he  will  look  at  them 
with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  he  will  be  interested, 
and  he  will  be  still  more  inclined  to  dwell  on  them 
with  a  certain  melancholy  kindness  when  he  remem- 
bers that  these  are  the  recollections  of  one  who  lost 
all  the  best  hopes  of  his  life  in  the  collapse  of  the 
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Court,  and  when  he  wrote,  in  1804,  was  a  member 
of  a  crushed,  almost  proscribed  order,  and  was 
still  freshly  mourning  his  King  and  Queen,  and 
most  of  the  gay  companions  of  his  page  days. 

C.  M.  YOXGE. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 


THE  lively  interest  of  the  public  in  tbe  events  of 
the  later  days  of  the  Ancient  Monarchy  is  evi- 
dently shown  in  the  number  of  successful  works 
bearing  on  that  period  lately  published.  I  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  interesting  labours  of  MM. 
de  Goncourt  and  de  Lescure,  in  regard  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  M.  de  Beauchesne's  beautiful  book  on 
Louis  XVII,  and  the  great  work  published  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  after  such  numbers  of  me- 
moirs and  varieties  of  documents,  but  has  rather 
gained  strength.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vast  mass  of 
information  remaining  to  be  examined. 

Possibly  these  Hecollections  now  published  may 
be  destined  to  take  rank  amono;  those  notable 
works,  by  filling  up  a  void  in  the  history  of  that 
time.  We  dare  not  put  them  forward  with  such 
pretensions,  yet  they  may  have  their  special  use. 

Private  memoirs  generally  are  of  service  in  two 
ways.  They  throw  a  valuable  light  on  history  in 
general,  if  their  authors  start  from  a  point  of  sight 
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of  sufficient  elevation  for  them  to  perceive  the  con- 
nexion between  particular  individual  acts  and  mat- 
ters of  universal  interest ;  or  if  their  means  of 
observation  are  insufficient  to  raise  them  from  their 
position  among  the  generality,  then  such  memoirs 
are  a  kind  of  supplements  to  the  chronicles  of  na- 
tions, whence  may  be  extracted  such  details  as  are 
rejected  by  the  majesty  of  history.  They  are  read 
in  the  first  instance  for  instruction,  in  the  second 
for  amusement.  And  if  these  private  records 
chance  to  bear  on  a  period  of  transition  from  the 
ancient  accustomed  government  of  a  nation  to 
novel  institutions,  if  they  afford  an  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  august  personages  who  were 
victims  of  a  revolution  that  crowned  their  temporal 
glory  with  martyrdom,  they  will  do  more  than 
amuse  us,  and  will  win  our  hearts  by  the  powerful 
aid  of  patriotism  and  of  the  dignity  of  suffering. 

As  that  is  the  nature  of  the  Recollections  of  a 
Page,  we  believe  that  they  will  excite  sympathy  and 
be  successful. 

The  author  of  these  Recollections,  Charles  Alex- 
ander Francis  Felix,  Count  d'H^zecques  of  France, 
Baron  de  Mailly,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1774,  at  the  Castle  of  Radinghem,  in  Artois.  In 
his  twelfth  year,  on  the  1st  of  January,  178G,  the 
young  d'H^zecques  was  admitted  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  pages  of  the  King's  chamber.  He  was  a 
family  connexion  of  the  Duke  de  Villequier,  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber.  He  was  brought  up  in 
that  position,  and  the  account  of  his  education  in 
this  post  of  honour  of  the  young  French  nobles  will 
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be  read  with  gTeat  interest  amoDo-  these  Reeollec- 
tions.  When  the  pages  of  the  bedchamber  were 
put  down  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
placed,  on  the  ]st  of  January,  1790,  among  the  list 
of  Court  equerries,  and  so  remained  till  the  month 
of  April,  1791.  On  his  retirement,  the  King  gave 
him  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Guards.  At  that 
time  the  body-guard  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  nobility  had  emigrated.  As  a  point  of 
honour,  to  give  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  the 
young  d'H^zecqnes  left  his  family  home,  the  Castle 
of  Mailly-Maillet,  and  lost  no  time  in  joining  them. 
He  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  found  the  Duke 
de  Villequier,  and  thence  to  Coblentz,  the  quarters 
of  the  body-guards,  and  a  great  number  of  volun- 
teers of  the  first  families  in  France  who  had  joined 
them.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  life  of  the 
emigres  at  Coblentz.  He  was  already,  at  sixteen, 
sensible  and  discreet,  fond  of  books  and  study, 
wearied  by  idleness.  Nor  was  he  sustained  by 
ardent  political  passion,  widi  its  train  of  illusions, 
like  his  companions  in  exile,  being  incompatible 
with  his  early  age.  So  he  took  advantage  of  the 
leisure  created  by  the  position  of  affairs  to  visit 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germany. 

Then  ensued  the  campaism  of  '92,  so  disastrous 
for  the  allies,  at  which  he  was  present.  With  the 
exception  of  this  campaign,  and  afterwards  that  of 
1794,  in  which  he  served  under  his  relation  M.  de 
Choiseul- Stain ville,  the  years  of  his  exile  were  spent 
in  travelling  for  information  through  Germany, 
then    Belgium,    then    again    Germany.      He   went 
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thi'ongli  tliem  several  times,  devoting  himself,  both 
while  raoviDg  and  stationary,  to  history,  geography, 
and  archaeology. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  revolution  had  reached 
its  ebb,  after  having  appalled  the  world  with  its 
horrors  and  its  successes,  the  sky  cleared.  On 
the  19th  of  July,  1795,  he  was  informed  that  his 
family  had  just  been  released,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  sixteen  months  at  Doullens.  Banishment 
was  a  heavy  trouble  to  Fehx  D'Hezecquos,  and  he 
longed  to  see  his  country  again.  At  last  he  re- 
turned in  September,  1796,  but  the  hoped  for 
security  did  not  continue  for  long.  The  events  of 
Fructidor  produced  a  renewal  of  severities  towards 
the  emigres.  His  situation  became  so  perilous  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  again,  after  remain- 
ing concealed  at  Amiens  in  his  family  mansion  in 
the  Rue  Porte-Paris  for  eighteen  months.  There 
was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fate  that  awaited 
him,  if  unhappy  enough  to  be  captured.  Several 
of  his  comrades  in  arms,  such  as  de  Menars  and 
(VOUiamson,  had  been  shot.  Domiciliary  visits 
were  more  numerous,  but  thanks  to  the  good  spirit 
that  always  existed  in  Amiens,  the  proscribed  was 
always  warned.  He  found  means  to  reach  Rotter- 
dam, and  remained  till  the  18th  Bruraaire,  when 
the  gates  of  France  were  opened  to  the  banished. 

During  these  long  years  spent  in  foreign  lands, 
Felix  d'H^zecques  had  full  time  to  follow  the  march 
of  events,  to  study  the  change  of  spirit  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  course  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion by  which  Europe  had  been   convulsed,  and  to 
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form  his  mind  to  notions  of  wise  liberality  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  needs  expressed 
bv  new  France.  Travel,  reading^,  and  observation 
]]ad  produced  thought.  So  he  submitted  to  the  '  VIt) 
new  order  of  things  without  needless  diflSculiy.  ">, 
Tn^l8b4  he  entered  the  service  under  the  banner 
which  had  become  that  of  France;  in  1813  and 
1814  he  commanded  the  Legion  of  the  Somme, 
forming  part  of  the  army  of  operations  as  the 
National  Guard  of  the  Northern  departments.  It 
took  a  noble  share  in  the  heroic  campaign  in  France, 
and  in  this  final  supreme  effort  to  repel  the  shame 
and  misery  of  invasion,  Felix  d'H^zecques  fought 
to  the  last  at  the  head  of  his  legion  forming  part 
of  the  division  Allix. 

This  was  the  termination  of  his  military  career. 
The  remainder  of  his  life,  under  the  Restoration 
and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  was  spent  in  tlie  exer- 
cise of  honourable  administrative  functions,  when 
the  good  faith,  frankness,  moderation,  and  amenity 
of  his  disposition  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all.  He  died  in  the  month  of  August, 
1835. 

The  reader  can  now  see,  without  the  necessity  of 
our  dwelling  on  it,  wliat  this  book  may  be  and 
what  credit  it  deserves. 

M.  Felix  d'H(5zecques  drew  up  his  Recollections 
in  1804,  at  an  age  when  his  mind  was  matured 
without  any  loss  of  memory,  so  they  must  gener- 
ally be  referred  to  that  date,  while  the  author  has 
made  additions  to  the  original  compilation,  some 
of    wdiich     evidently    date    from     the  Restoration. 
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There  >need,  therefore,  be  no  surprise  at  these 
small  discrepancies,  which  are  a  kind  of  stamp  of 
genuineness  of  the  work. 

These  Recollections  are  those  of  an  honest  man, 
without  prejudice,  except  for  truth-telliug.  They 
are  written  unpretentiously  and  fairly ;  the  author 
was  in  a  good  position  for  observation.  If  his 
views  were  unavoidably  the  narrower,  and  his  field 
of  observation  contracted,  by  his  extreme  youth, 
there  are  some  counterbalancing  advantages.  It 
enabled  him  to  see  the  better  whatever  his  youth 
•permitted  him  to  see,  and  he  picked  up  much  that 
he  would  have  omitted  or  neglected  in  more  mature 
years.  Thus  he  was  naturally  especially  struck 
with  the  exterior  of  things,  the  usages  of  the 
court,  the  ceremonials  and  gaieties,  the  furniture, 
etc.,  and  on  these  heads  gives  abundance  of  detail 
that  inquirers  would  have  a  long  search  for,  and 
sometimes  in  vain,  elsewhere. 

Though  we  have  spoken  above  of  his  desire  to 
be  always  true  and  fair,  and  of  his  perfect  good 
faith,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in  him 
the  equity  and  moderation  that  are  now  difficult 
enough,  but  were  then  impossible,  in  appreciation 
of  facts,  and  especially  of  persons.  His  opinions 
respecting  the  men  of  the  Revolution  are  those  of 
a  page  of  Louis  XVI.,  those  of  his  position  and 
period.  Several  details  have  been  too  easily  re- 
ceived, and  should  be  corrected,  as  well  as  judg- 
ments softened.  This  has  been  done  in  some 
instances  in  notes  which  might  have  been  multiplied. 
The   reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in   making  his 
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own  additions.  Besides,  these  observations  are  not 
important;  considering  the  author's  age  and  position, 
they  can  hardly  be  his  own.  Far  other  is  the 
weight  of  his  firm  and  sohd  testimony  in  favour 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 
There  active  personal  feeling  is  to  be  found,  which 
would  not  have  been  so  acute  unless  general  in  the 
King's  and  Queen's  circle  of  intimacy. 

The  Recollections  of  a  Page  of  Louis  XVI.  are 
only  a  portion  of  those  left  by  M.  Felix  d'H^zecques 
to  his  family.  He  has  also  written  "Recollections 
of  the  Emigration."  We  possess  the  originals  of 
both  works.  If  the  present  volume  should,  as  we 
hope,  be  favourably  received  by  the  public,  we 
shall  gain  encouragement  to  offer  the  "  Recollections 
of  an  Emigr^"  at  a  future  time. 


COMTE  D'Hezecques. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Quod  vidi  pinxi. 

DOUBTLESS  it  will  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
remembrances  come  too  late  when  they  are 
gathered  up  after  their  first  bloom  is  lost  by  length 
of  time.  But  there  is  advantag^e  in  the  delay,  for 
perhaps  things  will  be  more  interesting  from  the 
light  thrown  upon  them  by  after-knowledge  of  the 
events  for  which  they  themselves  were  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  results  they  induced.  Within  a  very 
short  time  I  was  witness  of  more  misfortunes,  cata- 
strophes, and  extraordinary  events  than  are  often 
seen  durino^  a  lone:  life  :  but  while  the  wonderful 
events  that  took  place  before  my  eyes  necessarily 
left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  my 
extreme  youth  at  the  time  prevented  my  forming 
an  accurate  judgment  of  each,  as  they  were  so 
obscure  and  involved.  I  am  now  in  a  better 
position  to  weigh  them.  It  is  now  no  longer 
necessary,  as  it  then  was,  to  search  out  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  breast  for  the  discovery  of  the  object 
of  each  individual  action,  or  each  person's  private 
motive ;  the  veil  is  torn  away,  the  tragedy  played 
out ;  each  side  has  taken  ofi*  the  mask,  each  person 
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played  out  liis  part,  closed  upon  the  scaffold  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  chiefs. 

Besides,  I  am  not  writing  a  history,  but  a  simple 
record  of  some  usages  and  some  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  also  an  account  of  several 
notable  days  during  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
present  in  person.  I  have  not  even  attempted  to 
arrange  these  Recollections  in  any  sort  of  order. 
Facts  will,  therefore,  be  crowded  together,  for 
I  shall  only  mention  what  fell  under  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  at  all  events,  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
will  be  found  here,  and  if  the  indulgence  of  some 
story,  not  resting  on  an  entirely  sound  foundation, 
be  allowed,  it  shall  never  occur  without  previous 
warning  to  the  reader. 

Now  that  the  ancient  court  is  gone,  and  old 
institutions  have  crumbled  under  the  scythe  of  time 
and  forcible  revolutionary  attempts,  the  detail  of 
ceremonies  and  etiquette,  habitual  in  times  left  so 
far  behind  us,  will  be  read  with  interest.  These 
ancient  customs  were  prolonged  from  age  to  age 
around  the  august  personages  who  successively 
received  the  royal  crown  on  their  brow.  Nearly  all 
Frenchmen,  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  desired  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  stateliness  of  the  court  and  the 
splendour  of  Versailles,  and  returned  home,  grati- 
fied at  having  received  some  rays  of  the  brightness 
that  reigned  in  that  magic  abode.  Every  one  had 
more  or  less  of  stories  to  tell,  but  now  all  is  gone. 
New  men  rise,  and  new  customs  are  produced  with 
a  fresh  dynasty,  and  those  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  seem  to  many  people  even  now  to  be  of  the 
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Middle  Ages.  Interest  will  alwa^^s  attach  to  a  King 
and  a  noble  family  the  leaders  of  a  large  and  powerful 
empire,  and  more  than  ever  now  when  their  misfor- 
tunes are  known,  and  they  have  been  seen  to  fall 
from  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  human  misery,  by  a  descent  rapid  and  terrible  in 
proportion  to  their  elevation. 

Indeed,  was  there  ever  a  time  more  crowded  witli 
events  than  the  five  or  six  years  I  passed  at  the 
court?  Foreign  princes  came  thither  from  all  lands, 
not  so  much  to  admire  the  magnificence  which  was 
already  on  the  wane  as  to  obtain  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  King's  goodness,  and  the  sweet  majesty 
of  his  comrade.  Even  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  came  one  of  those  embassies  which  hardly 
occur  more  than  once  in  a  century,  and  are  so  rare 
that  they  intensely  excite  curiosity,  and  are  the 
subject  of  general  conversation  for  a  long  time. 

If  political  events  are  wanted,  we  shall  see  a 
generous  King  sincerely  desirous  of  his  people's 
good  in  opposition  to  the  principal  bodies  of  the 
kingdom,  and  making,  in  his  Beds  of  Justice,  an 
exhibition  of  all  the  authority  and  grandeur  that 
remained  to  him.  These  imposing  ceremonies  were 
always  striking  manifestations  of  the  King's  power. 
In  this  case  they  were  without  effect,  because  the 
magistrates,  the  natural  defenders  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  very  princes,  born  to  support  the  throne, 
united  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  crown.  Soon  there  was  a  summons  for  the 
wisest  of  the  wise  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  notables  of  every  province;  they  only  brought 
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tbe  spirit  of  the  Fronde  ;  and  far  from  assisting  to 
sustain  their  country,  only  helped  to  prepare  its 
ruin,  sapping  royal  authority,  and  digging  the  abyss 
in  which  themselves  were  to  be  engulphed.  Next 
appear  the  States-General,  always  the  centre  of 
dissensions  of  more  or  less  gravity,  and  at  that 
moment  seeming  to  give  the  signal  for  frightful 
disorders.  Immediately  on  their  meeting,  and  sub- 
sequent to  it,  occurred  those  scenes  of  horror 
worthy  of  American  savages,  examples  of  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  a  restless  people  may  be  betrayed 
when  they  have  trodden  under  foot  their  religion  and 
their  law.  Without  entering  on  the  history  of  these 
various  events,  mention  will  be  made  of  what  came 
under  my  own  observation,  as  also  of  some  notable 
men  of  the  former  reign,  whom  I  knew  in  their 
decline ;  and  I  shall  name  others  who  were  over- 
thrown in  the  outset  of  their  career.  The  principal 
residences  of  the  King  will  remind  me  of  anecdotes 
and  facts,  and  in  relating  them  I  shall,  by  vindi- 
cating the  truth,  have  occasion  to  unmask  the 
hideous  calumny  that  has  for  several  years  dripped 
its  venom  on  an  illustrious  and  unhappy  family, 
whose  hateful  plottings  were  supported  by  the 
servants,  and  even  the  relations,  of  its  august  victims. 
I  can  show  Louis  XVI.  in  domestic  life,  free  from 
those  vices  that  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and 
shall  borrow  what  was  beyond  my  own  observation 
from  irrefragable  testimony.  To  conclude,  truth  is 
the  motto  of  my  work,  and  I  draw  what  I  have  seen. 


PERSONAGES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    KIXG. 
"  ]\[ucb  spoken  of,  but  little  known." — henriade. 

WHEN  the  sliafts  of  calumny  are  once  directed 
upon  the  actions  of  any  man,  they  cannot  be 
turned  back  by  the  most  irreproachable  conduct. 
Thus  did  Louis  XVI.  suffer.  His  upright  princi- 
ples, the  motives  of  his  actions,  his  virtues,  his  very 
kindness,  were  all  misinterpreted.  All  the  responsi- 
bility of  whatever  took  place  was  laid  upon  him  ; 
and  there  were  even  attempts  to  accuse  him  of  the 
foulest  crimes  and  depravity.  Neither  need  anyone 
fancy  that  these  attacks  arose  only  from  a  regicide 
party  inimical  to  all  social  rank ;  most  came  from 
those  men  who  were  in  fact  adherents  of  the  mo- 
narchy, covered  with  benefits,  who  destroyed  it  in 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

Louis  XVI  was  a  good  king ;  unhappily  he  lived 
at  a  time  when  his  very  virtues'^were  likely  to  drag 
him  to  his  fall,  and  when  the  faults  imputed  to  so 
many  sovereigns,   from  which   he  was  perhaps  too 
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free,  might  have  saved  the  monarchy,  and  preserved 
himself  from  his  mournful  fate.  And  while  making^ 
the  admission  that  he  was  not  without  faults,  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  recognized 
as  arising  from  valuable  qualities  ?  And  the  good 
qualities  of  the  occupant  of  a  throne  should,  with 
equal  reason,  have  a  still  greater  right  to  the  respect 
they  obtain  if  found  in  a  private  person.  In 
real  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  the  weakness  of 
Louis  XVI.  especially  arose  from  his  kindly  spirit, 
and  his  throne  would  not  have  been  overturned  had 
he  possessed  the  tenacious  and  determined  will  of  a 
despot.  Besides,  he  has  given  an  example  of  super- 
human courag^e  and  resio^nation  under  the  most 
astounding  disasters  mentioned  in  history. 

Of  a  bashful  disposition,  the  effect  of  a  neglected 
education,  this  prince  was  also  endowed  with  such 
kindness  of  heart  that  he,  in  a  selfish  age,  never, 
not  even  in  moments  of  peril,  allowed  his  personal 
interests  to  weigh  in  comparison  with  those  of  his 
subjects.  Badly  advised,  he  never  could  see  that 
every  attack  on  the  King's  majesty  rebounded  upon 
the  monarchical  system,  and  that  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  glory  of  its 
representative.  Thence  arose  the  numerous  con- 
junctures when  the  rightful  shedding  of  a  little  blood 
might  have  saved  us  from  so  many  troubles,  but 
Louis  XVI.  preferred  risking  his  own  life  to  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  a  single  man — remarkable  con- 
duct condemned  by  pohticians,  but  admired  by 
philanthropists. 

As  a  private  person,  Louis  XVI.  would  have  been 
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a  model  man ;  and  none  have  a  right  to  blame  him 
for  weakness  that  they  all  contributed  to  enhance  in 
him  by  most  timid  counsels.  All  of  us,  whatever 
we  are,  Frenchmen  of  all  classes,  we  contributed 
more  to  our  misfortunes  than  he  did ;  we  were  the 
authors  of  them.  A  day  will  come,  but  a  genera- 
tion must  pass,  when  the  virtues  of  this  prince  w411 
be  weighed  at  their  proper  worth  ;  the  admiration 
of  our  grandchildren,  and  their  altars  of  expiation, 
will  offer  a  tardy  but  notable  reparation  of  the  in- 
justice and  scandal  of  the  persecutions  he  endured. 

Louis  XVI.  was  thirty-two  when  I  was  presented 
to  him.  He  had  been  weakly  in  youth,  but  his  con- 
stitution had  improved  so  much  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  health}^  men  in  the  kingdom.  His  vigour, 
the  result  of  a  temperate,  regular  life,  was  increased 
by  the  varied  exercise  necessary  to  his  health,  and 
was  visible  at  every  point.  His  stoutness  of  person, 
which  was  often  attributed  to  feebleness  and  indul- 
gence, far  from  being  an  injury  to  his  appear- 
ance, gave  him  a  dignity  of  carriage  that  he  never 
possessed  while  Dauphin.  When  seated  on  the 
throne,  Louis  XVL  was  not  wanting  in  personable- 
ness,  but,  when  on  foot,  it  is  true  that  he  had  an 
unpleasant  waddle,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  family, 
and  it  was  enough  to  gain  him  the  bad  opinion  of 
some  empty  men  who,  in  this  vaunted  age  of  light 
and  wisdom,  persisted  in  judging  of  their  sovereigns 
by  the  outside,  and  neglecting  the  qualities  of  the 
mind. 

Louis  XVI.  had  well-formed  but  very  thick  legs ; 
his  face  was  agreeable,  but  his  teeth  were  so  irregular 
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as  to  make  his  laugh  ungraceful.  His  eyes,  never 
truly  rendered  by  any  painter,  notwithstanding  the 
light  colour  noted  by  the  world  by  the  name  of  the 
king's  eyes,  were  gentle,  and  had  a  kindness  that 
was  not  evident  at  first,  for  his  short  sight  pre- 
vented any  openness  in  his  glance.  He  had  no  ex- 
clusive pursuits,  and  refreshed  himself  by  hours  of 
study  after  violent  exercise.  He  was  a  prodigious 
reader;  it  is  known  that  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  reckoned  up  the  number  of  volumes  pe- 
rused during  a  captivity  of  four  months,  and  found 
they  came  to  more  than  two-hundred-and-fifty.  It 
was  by  real  hard  work  that  he  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  history 
of  different  nations,  of  geography  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  even  became  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters  by  the  study  of  several  foreign  languages. 
His  translation  of  Horace  Walpole's  Richard  the 
Third  from  the  English  is  well  known,  and  is  a 
meritorious  performance.  All  his  powers  were  due 
to  himself  alone.  And  yet  this  is  the  prince  who 
is  always  held  up  to  us  as  ignorant,  brutal,  and  a 
/       confirmed  drunkard. 

I  spent  nearly  six  years  at  the  Court,  and  I  never 
saw  the  King  in  the  smallest  instance  act  rudely  by 
the  most  humble  of  his  servants.  His  constitu- 
tional vigour  made  his  proceedings  rough,  and  what 
he  only  meant  for  a  slight  joke  would  sometimes 
leave  somewhat  painful  traces;  but  he  would  have 
denied  himself  any  fun  if  he  could  have  supposed  it 
capable  of  giving  the  slightest  pain. 

Every  evening  for  six  years,  I  or  my  comrades 
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saw  Louis  XVI.  retire  to  bed  in  public.  This  cere- 
monial was  never  broken,  but  on  some  occasions  of 
illness,  or  days  of  trouble  and  sorrow.  The  King 
often  rose  from  the  supper-table  with  members  of 
his  hunt  who  had  not  exercised  his  own  temperance, 
but  I  never  saw  him  more  elevated  than  usual,  and 
always  heard  him  converse  with  the  same  freedom 
and  coolness.  And  yet  there  are  men  who  even 
came  into  very  close  contact  with  him,  that  have 
represented  him  as  half  his  time  unable  to  stand 
upright;  but  they  were  blind  or  treacherous.  Truth 
had  no  weight,  reports  were  spread  and  made  their 
mark,  conspiracy  advanced. 

When  the  Kinof  had  been  huntinor  at  Rambouillet, 
he  had  his  supper  there  and  returned  very  late  at 
night.  He  would  arrive  half-asleep,  with  his  legs 
stiff,  dazzled  bv  the  ffiare  of  the  candles  and  torches, 
and  find  it  hard  to  mount  the  stairs.  The  servants, 
who  saw  him  with  the  notion  of  his  debauchery 
already  in  their  heads,  thought  him  excessively 
drunk ;  while,  when  within  his  own  rooms  and  re- 
covered from  his  sleepiness,  he  would  begin  to 
converse  and  talk  of  his  hunting,  with  details  that 
we  thought  very  tedious  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
mornino-. 

Any  spectators  of  the  King's  dinners  in  public 
must  be  aware  of  his  sobriety.  He  eat  largely,  for 
his  temperament  and  constitution  required  it;  but 
he  only  drank  pure  wine  at  dessert — very  often  a 
full  glass  of  Malaga  with  a  piece  of  toast,  but 
always  in  proportion  to  the  food  he  took.  Besides, 
his  bodily  power  was  wonderful;  I  could  give  in- 
f?  c 
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stances  tliat  might  seem  puerile,  but  wliicli  sur- 
prised us  considerably.  In  the  chamber  called  the 
(Eil  de  Boeuf,  there  was  a  shovel  so  heavy  that  it 
took  a  strong  man  to  hold  it  out  at  arm's  length. 
I  have  often  seen  the  King  perform  this  feat  with 
a  little  page  standing  on  the  shovel  as  well.  One  of 
the  Swiss  park-keepers  had  kept  a  heavy  mountain 
rifle  by  him,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  strength  to 
put  it  to  the  shoulder  and  bear  the  shock  of  the 
recoil.  The  King  had  heard  of  it,  and  one  day  left 
the  hunt,  went  to  the  Swiss,  took  the  rifle,  put  it  to 
his  shoulder  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  fired  it 
without  being  shaken  in  the  least. 

I  never  saw  Louis  XVI.  seriously  ill ;  some  bad 
colds,  and  one  attack  of  erysipelas  which  confined 
him  for  several  days  to  his  bed,  were  the  only  ill- 
nesses that  he  sufi'ered  from  during  ray  stay  at 
Court;  and  he  never  wanted  drugs  or  medicine, 
except  on  those  occasions.  Exercise  was  his  usual 
remedy,  and  temperance  his  antidote  to  any  mis- 
chief. 

His  dress  was  as  simple  as  his  manners.  On  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  d'Estissac,  grand- 
master of  the  wardrobe,  came  to  take  his  directions 
for  coats. 

"  How  many  suits  are  generally  made  every 
quarter?" 

"  Six,  sire." 

"  Well,  have  six  suits  of  Petersham  cloth  made 
for  me." 

The  Duke  d'Estissac  represented  to  him  that 
there   were    occasions    when    the    majesty    of    the 
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throne  required  clothes  of  some  other  kind  than 
Petersham  cloth.  In  the  morning  the  King  dressed 
in  a  grej  suit  till  the  hour  of  his  levee  or  toilette. 
Then  he  put  on  a  dress  suit  of  cloth,  all  of  the 
same  colour,  very  often  brown,  with  a  steel  or  silver, 
sword.  But  on  Sundays  and  days  of  ceremony,  the 
most  beautiful  stuffs  and  costly  embroideries  were 
employed  for  the  King's  adornment.  Very  often, 
according  to  the  taste  then  in  vogue,  the  velvet  suit 
was  covered  with  little  spangles  that  made  it  quite 
dazzling;  added  to  this  was  the  splendour  of  tlie 
crown  diamonds.  That  famous,  faultless  stone, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Regent,  looped  up  the 
hat ;  and  that  called  the  Sancy  was  at  the  end  of 
one  epaulette,  and  used  to  fix  the  blue  riband  worn 
over  the  coat  during  great  ceremonies. 

The  chief  taste  of  Louis  XVI.  was  for  hunting. 
He  took  the  greatest  interest  in  it ;  used  himself  to 
select  the  meets,  and  kept  notes  of  the  stags  hunted, 
of  their  age,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  capture. 
His  only  passion  was  for  this  noble  amusement,  and 
it  was  very  needful  for  his  health.  He  very  often 
also  went  out  shooting,  and,  although  short-sighted, 
shot  very  well,  and  fired  so  many  shots  that  I  have 
often  seen  him  come  back  with  his  face  all  black- 
ened with  powder.  As  for  falconry,  there  was  only 
one  exhibition  of  it  in  a  year,  and  that  was  a  great 
solemnity.  The  King  was  a  bad  rider,  and  wanting 
iu  confidence.  It  often  happened  that  the  heavy 
half-boots,  known  as  jack-boots,  that  he  used  to 
wear  would  annoy  the  horse,  however  well  trained ; 

c  2 
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but  a  horse  that  transgressed  with  him  was  at  once 
drafted  from  the  royal  troop. 

The  King  was  very  far  from  spending  his  hfe  iu 
debauchery,  or  purely  mechanical  work ;  all  his  time 
that  could  be  spared  from  business  and  audiences 
was  employed  in  hunting  or  devoted  to  study.  Any- 
one who  found  his  way  into  the  private  chamber,  for 
duty  or  curiosity,  could  easily  convince  himself  of 
this  by  the  number  of  papers  and  books  in  use 
strewed  over  the  bureau,  and  make  sure  that  tlie 
Kinof's  habits  were  verv  far  from  such  idleness  as 
-persons  desired  to  represent.  It  was  only  by 
way  of  amusement,  for  a  few  minutes'  recreation 
and  rest  from  strain  of  mind,  that  he  would  now 
and  then  forge  a  key  or  a  padlock.  Besides,  the 
works  that  came  from  his  hands  did  not  display 
much  aptitude  or  practice. 

Geography  was  the  subject  of  study  that  Louis 
XVI.  preferred,  accounts  of  travels,  or  anything 
bearing  on  naval  affairs.  When  he  went  to  Cher- 
bourg, many  naval  officers  were  surprised  at  his 
knowledge,  and  several  found  his  questions  rather 
embarrassing.  On  returning  from  this  interesting 
journey,  flattered  by  the  exhibitions  of  attach- 
ment that  had  been  made  during  it,  I  heard  the 
King  say  that  he  hoped  to  travel  iu  the  same  sort 
of  way  every  year,  especially  to  the  coasts,  as  he 
wished  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  fleet. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  country  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  project,  by  which  the  King  would  have 
learnt  the  errors  of  the  Government,  and  the  people 
must  have  o-ained  attachment  to  their  sovereign. 
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It  has  been  ascertained  that  most  of  the  Kino-'s 
speeches,  especially  those  considered  the  most 
notable,  were  prepared  by  himself.  Among  them, 
his  famous  declaration  on  leaving  Paris,  a  work  re- 
markable for  accuracy  and  logic.  Again,  he  it  was 
that  gave  M.  de  la  Perouse,  the  famous  navigator, 
the  final  sailing  orders,  with  clear  and  sound  re- 
commendations that  astonished  him.  If  the  con- 
versation at  the  Kinor's  retirino;-  to  rest  turned  on 
geography  or  navigation,  especially  with  the  second 
tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  M.  du  Puget,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  stop ;  and  the  clock 
oftener  struck  one  than  twelve  before  they  thought 
they  must  make  an  end. 

Louis  XVI.  had  no  favourites.  There  were  some 
elderly  noblemen  that  had  done  State  service,  for  whom 
he  had  great  respect,  and  he  had  some  predilection 
for  persons  of  his  own  age  who  had  been  about 
him  when  Dauphin.  Among  them  were  the  Duke 
de  Laval,  M.  de  Belzunce,  the  Chevalier  de  Coigny, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Conflans ;  but  the  only  mark  of 
favour  ever  shown  them  was  in  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  invitations  to  hunting  parties  or  to  sup- 
per. His  stakes  were  always  of  small  amount  when 
he  had  his  hunting  party  to  supper  and  played  with 
them ;  they  waited  on  him  when  he  retired,  and  re- 
ceived the  money  in  payment  of  his  losses  as  he  went 
throug-h  his  rooms.  I  never  saw  more  than  about 
four  pounds  given  to  the  Duke  de  Laval,  who  was 
almost  always  his  opponent  at  trictrac  or  bilHards. 
There  were  besides  some  young  persons  much  pa- 
tronised   by   His    Majesty,    either   from   their  own 
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merits  or  in  consideration  of  their  fathers'  services. 
There  were  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  then  Count  de 
Chinou,  and  now  in  the  Russian  service;  de  Saint 
Blancart,  of  the  family  of  Biron ;  and  young  Chau- 
velin,  who  had  one  of  the  best  places  at  Court  at 
twenty  years  old.  This  was  owing  to  his  father's 
fearful  death  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XV.,  and  he  after- 
wards repaid  the  benefit  with  the  meanest  in- 
gratitude. 

Neither  had  the  King  mistresses  any  more  than 
favourites ;  even  scandal  spared  him  on  that  head. 
A  fond  father  and  faithful  spouse,  his  pleasure  was 
found  in  the  affection  of  his  family,  and  the  power  to 
bear  his  sorrows  in  a  firm  and  enlightened  piety  that 
he  knew  how  to  unite  with  the  duties  of  royalty. 

In  the  evil  times  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
many  opportunities  when  Louis  XVI.  might  have 
resumed  his  power  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
energy;  but  he  was  restrained  by  innate  dread  of 
any  possible  massacre,  and  the  fear  of  compro- 
mising the  safety  of  his  family  and  partisans,  while 
personal  risks  were  of  no  account  in  his  eyes.  It 
was  very  possible  that  his  view  was  clearer  than 
ours,  and  that  he  early  recognised  the  Hydra  of  fate 
in  the  Revolution,  raising  a  thousand  heads  to  re- 
place the  loss  of  one,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission to  the  evil  to  come.  Some  imputed  cow- 
ardice to  him,  but  there  was  none  of  that  under  the 
iron  hand  of  adversity.  He  knew  how  to  die  as  a 
King,  nobly;  as  a  Christian,  without  sorrow^  or 
terror ;  and  gave  a  specimen  of  the  most  lofty 
courao^e    and    generous    forgiveness.      France    was 
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covered  with  shame  by  his  death ;  none  the  less 
will  it  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  her  his- 
tory. His  last  desires,  his  last  words,  will  ring 
through  future  ages,  and  command  the  highest  ad- 
miration from  posterity.  To  them  France,  doubt- 
less, owes  her  glory  and  success — "  From  Heaven 
above,  Louis  XVI.  forgives  his  wrongs,  and  watches 
over  her  success." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    QUEEN. 

THEN  I  cauie  to  Versailles  the  Queen  was  in 
her  thirty- first  year,-  and  the  full  splendour 
of  her  beauty ;  for  though  she  could  not  be  called 
pretty,  and  had  nothing-  to  set  her  off  but  her 
majestic  deportment  and  royal  air  at  that  period, 
these  advantages  were  much  enhaneed  since  her 
coming  to  France  in  her  fifteenth  year.  On  Sunday, 
she  would  come  out  of  her  rooms  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  go  for  the  King  on  the  way  to  mass, 
when  the  feathers  of  her  head-dress  mig^ht  be  seen 
waving  above  the  heads  of  all  her  attendants,  and  in 
the  words  of  Fenelon,  "  she  was  a  head  taller  than 
all  the  ladies  of  her  court,  like  a  fine  oak  in  the 
forest  rising  above  the  surrounding  trees."  It  seems 
that  she  adopted  this  rather  haughty  bearing  about 
that  time,  to  confound  the  audacious  slanderers  who 
tried  to  include  her  in  a  hateful  accusation,  and 
make  her  appear  as  an  accomplice  in  an  infamous 
swindle. 

The  Queen's  hair  was  very  beautiful,  of  a 
charming  fair  tint,  and  a  colour  very  much  in  fashion 
thirty  years  ago  was  named  from  it.     Her  nose  was 
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rather  aquiline,  and  gave  her  a  uoble  and  majestic 
expression.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  nose  of  such 
form  is  an  indication  of  a  fine  character  and  strong 
mind,  with  courage  and  enterprise.  Being  rather 
phimp,  the  Queen  never  looked  better  dressed  than 
in  her  morning  attire.  But  all  the  charms  tliat 
made  her  one  of  the  most  attractive  persons  of  her 
day  soon  faded.  By  the  year  1791,  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  her  age,  the  storm  of  sorrow  had  fallen  on 
this  unfortunate  princess  ;  her  hair  had  turned  quite 
grey,  and  she  was  much  thinner.  And  this  makes 
me  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  one  o£  the  portraits  of 
her,  sketched  a  few  days  before  her  death,  repre- 
senting her  at  thirty-nine  in  a  condition  of  actual 
old  age  and  decrepitude.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a 
fearful  fall  from  the  loftiest  throne  in  the  world  to 
the  miserable  dungeon  where  the  last  three  months 
of  her  life  were  passed,  and  a  terrible  change  from 
the  costly  carriages  in  waiting  at  Strasbourg  to  the 
hideous  tumbril  that  bore  her  to  the  scaffold.  But 
she  was  always  the  princess.  Attired  with  the 
crown-diamonds,  or  wrapped  in  miserable  rags,  she 
was  always  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
showed  suitable  courage  and  energy.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  young  princess  was  emancipated 
from  the  rule  of  her  stern  mother,  and  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  a  dissolute  court,  where  vice  reigned 
openly  under  the  protection  of  the  weak  monarch. 
She  knew  how  to  make  herself  respected  then  ;  but 
she  thought  she  might  occasionally  break  the  fetters 
of  etiquette  and  obtain  some  innocent  amusement. 
And  as  malice  only  needed  an  excuse  to  fasten  on 
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lie!',  this  was  magnified  into  a  crime,  and  was  the 
origin  of  all  the  calumnies  that  were  disseminated 
about  her. 

She  was  always  a  most  tender  mother,  and  always 
retained  the  affections  of  her  husband,  as  an  un- 
faithful wife  can  never  do.  The  duties  of  religion 
always  had  her  full  attention,  not  following  them  as 
vigorously  as  her  mother,  but  taking  example  by 
the  King,  and  he  was  as  attentive  as  possible  amid 
the  turmoil  of  Royalty. 

Childless  during  the  earlier  part  of  her  union  to  a 
spouse  who  professed  to  devote  his  leisure  from 
royal  duties  to  hunting  and  study,  the  Queen  col- 
lected companions  of  her  own,  and  among  them. 
were  some  young  men.  Thence  arose  the  shocking 
stories  put  down  to  the  credit  of  that  unhappy 
princess.  And  yet  vice  lurks  concealed  while  these 
visits  were  quite  in  public;  besides,  if  the  Count  de 
Fersen  and  MM.  de  Vaudreuil  and  de  Coigny  were 
admitted  to  her  society,  old  Besenval  was  summoned 
there  as  well.  All  these  calumnies  have  come  to  an 
end  these  ten  years,  for  they  have  lost  their  pur- 
pose. And  though  by  tliis  time  all  danger  that 
might  have  arisen  from  the  publication  of  a  criminal 
intrigue  with  the  Queen  has  vanished,  and  all  the 
actors  in  these  fictitious  scenes  of  shame  are  yet 
alive,  not  one  of  the  anecdotes  that  were  propagated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  has  been  con- 
firmed, and  all  the  dreadful  stories  are  buried  in 
complete  silence.  T  have  made  inquiries  and  sought 
information  with  zeal  and  caution,  and  asked  persons 
attached  to  the  Court  and.  the  Queen,  and  found  my 
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veneration  for  her  virtue  confirmed   in    every    re- 
spect. 

Louis  XVI.  had  the  affection  of  a  kind  husband 
for  his  wife,  and  was  tender  and  caressing.  Far 
from  avoiding  her,  he  came  to  see  her  as  often  as 
his  occupations  permitted.  Besides  their  meeting  at 
supper,  he  visited  her  many  tiuies  a  day.  When 
the  Queen  was  at  the  Trianon,  the  King  spent  part 
of  the  day  there.  Scandal  never  attributed  Httle 
quarrels  to  them,  such  as  few  establishments  are 
without.  Their  mutual  attachment  was  only  aug- 
mented by  several  years  that  elapsed  without 
children,  and  in  course  of  time  a  charming  family 
came  to  draw  their  bonds  of  union  closer.  Can  it 
ever  be  beheved  that  the  Queen,  being  a  mother, 
would  impoverish  France,  and  injure  her  own  sou 
for  her  brother's  advantage,  by  sending  large  sums 
to  him,  as  was  reported.  Surely  maternal  affection 
is  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  any  other  natural 
feeling.  There  is  now  no  need  to  attempt  any 
justification  of  this  princess,  when  her  misfortunes, 
her  courage,  and  her  death  have  confirmed  the  high 
opinion  that  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  nation 
held  of  her.  M.  de  Besenval's  memoirs  also  would 
supply  a  further  proof  that  the  crimes  were  falsely 
imputed  to  the  Queen,  were  there  any  need.  This 
old  Swiss  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  her, 
and  wrote  his  memoirs  with  all  the  frankness  of 
his  country,  fully  convinced  that  his  work  wouhl 
never  see  the  lig-ht.  So  he  w^ould  not  have  failed  to 
make  a  report  of  some  of  her  intrigues,  whereas  he 
always   displays    the    highest    respect    for    her;    he 
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always  does  justice  to  her  merits,  her  uprightness, 
aud  sense.  She  had,  indeed,  a  good  share  of  the 
latter,  aud  often  gave  the  King  good  advice,  and  he 
often  came  to  her  for  it. 

The  introduction  of  Franklin's  instrument  into 
France  was  due  to  the  Queen — that  known  by  the 
name  of  harmonica  or  glascorde — in  which  the  notes 
are  produced  by  the  blows  of  a  quantity  of  little 
hammers  on  glasses  with  more  or  less  water  in 
them ;  the  Queen  was  a  successful  player  on  it  as 
well  as  on  several  other  instruments. 

Marie  Antoinette  had  her  special  household,  her 
officers,  pages,  and  livery  of  red  and  silver;  but  her 
escort  was  of  the  Kino^'s  g^uard.  Her  rooms  were 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  castle,  in  the  wing  looking 
to  the  orangery.  The  entrance  was  by  the  top  of 
the  marble  stnircase;  and  passing  through  the  ante- 
chambers, the  bedroom,  and  the  dressing-room, 
there  was  an  exit  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  by 
the  Saloon  of  Peace,  painted  by  Lebrun,  where  the 
Court  met  three  nights  in  the  week  to  play  at  loto, 
or  other  games,  till  nine  o'clock.  There  was  a  little 
door  by  the  side  of  the  Queen's  bed  that  led  to  a 
number  of  small  rooms,  very  dark  and  plainly  fur- 
nished ;  and  by  some  narrow  passages  in  the  entresol, 
most  of  which  were  wadded  and  had  no  daylight, 
was  a  communication  with  the  King's  rooms,  and 
with  the  marble  baths  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
castle  court,  under  the  King's  State  room. 

I  never  saw  the  Queen  dance.  Only  at  the  end 
of  a  ball,  persons  who  had  given  up-dancing  would 
treat  themselves  to  a  Colonne  Anglaise,   and   the 
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QueeD  joined  m  ;  but  I  Lave  heard  it  said  that  sbe 
danced  very  well.  I  could  see  for  myself  that  she 
rode  on  horseback  with  much  elegance  and  bold- 
ness. 

I  will  not  relate  the  scandalous  stories  I  have 
heard  accredited  to  the  unfortunate  princess.  Even 
were  they  true,  I  should  not  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
truth ;  but  I  so  firmly  believe  that  tliey  are  the  in- 
ventions of  infamous  spite,  that  I  would  not  defile 
my  memoirs  with  them.  Not  having  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  her  life,  I 
can  only  repeat  the  words  of  many  accounts  of 
tliem,  especially  one  by  Montjoie,  writer  of  a  Life  of 
the  Queen,  now  become  very  scarce. 

But  1  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  relating  an 
original  story.  The  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
the  Queen  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  an  old  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
whose  name  was  M.  de  Castelnau.  All  his  good 
sense  could  not  restrain  him  from  an  afi'ection  that 
was  the  more  astonishing  as  he  was  no  longer 
young,  and  he  quite  lost  his  head.  All  his  happi- 
ness lay  in  getting  sight  of  the  Queen,  and  he 
spent  his  life  in  the  gallery  at  Versailles,  always 
alone,  and  reckoning  the  moments  when  he  might 
meet  her  as  she  passed.  He  was  very  regular  in 
attendance  at  her  mass,  and  no  doubt  prayer  was 
not  his  only  occupation  then  ;  on  getting  out  of  the 
chapel  he  ran  to  be  in  time  to  see  her  enter  her 
rooms.  If  he  heard  her  carriages,  he  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  He  was  not  to  be  repulsed  by 
the  worst  weather,  and  the  sharpest  fro.Hit  could  not 
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repress  his  desire  of  gazing  on  the  object  of  his 
love.  He  was  melancholy  and  silent,  and  would 
very  seldom  open  out.  However,  I  have  conversed 
with  him  several  times,  and  if  we  chanced  to  speak 
of  the  Queen  he  would  make  a  simple  and  respect- 
ful eulogium  on  her,  and  no  more.  When  I  went 
away  he  was  still  at  Paris,  not  faiHng  to  have  taken 
up  his  quarters  there  Avhen  the  Court  left  Versailles. 
I  know  not  what  became  of  him,  but  several  people 
have  told  me  that  he  was  involved  in  the  massacres 
of  the  10th  of  August;  this  seems  not  unlikely  to 
me,  for  his  passion  and  his  habits  must  have  led  him 
to  the  Tuileries,  and  kept  him  there. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    KOTAL    CHILDREN. 

I  BEHELD  all  those  scions  of  a  noble  race,  but 
all  have  disappeared,  even  before  their  spring 
time.  One  flower  alone  escaped  the  storm,  but 
only  to  consume  her  days  in  sorrow,  and  pass  a 
wandering  and  laborious  life  away  from  her  country 
and  never  likely  to  breathe  its  healing  air.  I  mean 
the  unfortunate  princess  who  first  made  Louis  XVI. 
feel  the  pleasures  of  paternity. 

Madame  Royale,  Marie  Th^rese  Charlotte,  was 
born  at  Versailles  on  the  19th  of  December,  1778, 
after  her  parents  had  been  married  more  than  eight 
years.  But  France  longed  for  a  Dauphin,  and  her 
prayers  were  not  granted  till  the  22nd  of  October, 
1781.  Afterwards,  the  Queen  had  another  son  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1783,  and  a  daughter  in  the 
month  of  July  of  the  following  year.  I  was  at 
Versailles  when  she  was  born ;  at  the  end  of  a  year 
she  was  snatched  from  her  parents,  and  death  saved 
her  from  the  sorrows  that  hung  over  her  family. 
I  went  to  see  her  lying  in  state  at  the  Trianon ;  her 
eyes  were  not  closed  in  death,  but  in  the  sleep  of 
innocence.     She  was   called    Madame    Sophie,   and 
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died  on  the  19th  of  Juue,  1787,  aged  eleven  montbs 
and  ten  days. 

Madame  Lebrun,  a  celebrated  artist  of  our  time, 
was  then  engaged  in  painting  the  fine  picture  that 
was  to  be  seen  for  a  short  time  in  the  Hall  of 
Apollo.  She  had  produced,  with  her  surprising 
power  of  representing  texture,  a  picture  of  the 
Queen  in  a  dress  of  flame-coloured  velvet,  having 
her  second  son  upon  her  knees,  her  eldest  child 
leaning  on  her  shoulder,  while  the  Dauphin  pointed 
to  his  little  sister  asleep  in  a  cradle.  A  touching 
picture,  but  rendered  cold  by  the  magnificence  of 
llie  dresses.  The  figure  of  the  youngest  princess 
was  effaced  on  account  of  her  death;  and  as  her 
eldest  brother  soon  followed  her  to  the  tomb,  the 
picture  was  removed  as  only  recalling  painful  re- 
membrances, and  it  has  since  disappeared  like  the 
august  personages  represented  in  it. 

The  Dauphin's  growth  was  difficult;  his  health 
delicate,  with  a  tendency  to  spine  complaint,  and  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  mind  for  his  age, 
causing  apprehension  that  he  would  not  be  long 
spared  to  France.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  women  and  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  who  was  appointed  his 
tutor.  This  transfer  of  the  royal  child  from  the 
hands  of  governesses  to  those  of  a  tutor  was  the 
subject  of  a  ceremony  at  which  the  medical  faculty 
gave  their  assistance.  Tliey  drew  up  a  formal 
report  of  the  state  of  the  young  prince's  health, 
made  a  comparison  with  what  it  had  been  at  the 
time  of  liis  birth,   and   concluded   Irom   it   thai  the 
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conditions  that  had  supervened  during  the  interval 
could  in  no  wise  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  care 
by  his  first  governesses.  The  Dauphin  cried  very 
much  at  being  separated  from  Madame  de  Polignac; 
but  was  soon  consoled  by  the  kindness  of  M. 
d'Harcourt  and  his  wife's  attention. 

I  have  no  notion  who  led  the  king  to  think  of 
selecting  M  d'Harcourt  to  direct  the  education  of 
the  Dauphin.  That  his  family  was  ancient,  that 
he  was  kind,  polite,  and  tolerably  we'll  informed, 
Avas  not  enough  to  make  him  fit  to  give  a  good  edu- 
cation to  a  child  destined  to  sit  upon  the  first 
throne  of  Europe.  M.  d'Harcourt  w^as  wanting  in 
energy  and  character;  and  his  connexions  and  rela- 
lationship  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  England, 
where  a  branch  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  seemed  to  exclude  him 
from  this  confidential  post.  Can  anyone  not  be 
aware  that  kings  alwaj^s  preserve  a  feeling  of  de- 
ference for  their  directors  in  childhood?  and,  con- 
sequently, if  Louis  XVII.  had  come  to  the  crow^n, 
and  the  family  of  Harcourt  during  his  reign 
had  shared  in  the  secrets  of  government,  would  not 
there  have  been  reason  to  fear  that  by  their  duty  to 
their  countr}^  being  in  opposition  to  their  relation- 
ship, and  a  certain  inclination  ingrained  in  this 
family  for  a  rival  State,  they  would  have  been  bad 
ministers,  for  they  would  have  been  liable  to  give 
imprudent  advice,  if  not  treacherous. 

M.  d'Allonville,  the  first  sub-tutor,  was  brave  and 
loyal,  but  had  not  much  ability.  He  was  a  creature 
of  the  house  of  Harcourt. 
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M.  du  Puget,  the  second  sub- tutor,  was  very 
learned  in  natural  history  and  geography;  he  had 
travelled  in  our  western  colonies,  and  made  intelli- 
gent observations.  Louis  XVI.  thought  this  a  great 
reason  for  favour,  but  his  notions  were  considered 
rather  insipid  and  affected. 

The  household  of  the  Dauphin  was  in  general 
badly  selected,  and  Louis  XVI.,  who  might  have 
observed  in  himself  the  harm  of  a  weak  and  a  bad 
educator,  as  he  had  been  obhged  to  do  all  the  work 
over  again,  was  not  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  committed  the  teaching  of  his  son. 

At  the  beginning  of  1789  the  Dauphin's  state  of 
health  grew  rapidly  worse;  his  neck  became  bent, 
and  his  figure  quite  distorted.  After  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  borne  with  courage  and  resignation 
beyond  his  years,  he  died  at  Meudou,  whither  he 
had  been  carried  on  the  1st  of  June,  17fc9. 

All  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  much 
grieved  at  the  death  of  this  surprisingly-intelligent 
child.  But  Louis  XVL  felt  his  death  more  acutely 
than  anyone.  He  was  a  kind  father,  and  grieved 
over  all  his  children,  and  this  last  blow  struck  him 
under  circumstances  that  rendered  it  peculiarly 
painful.  Care  and  pain  had  already  fallen  on  him, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  are  all  the  more  heavy  to  a 
wounded  heart. 

The  Dauphin  was  borne  to  Saint  Denis  without 
pomp  or  ceremonial.  His  parents  were  not  to  be 
laid  by  him  there.  Even  his  own  rest  was  destined 
to  be  but  very  short,  for  his  remains,  but  little  dis- 
figured, were  made  a  toy  by  the  populace,  and  cast 
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in  a  confused  heap,  with  the  ashes  of  a  long  line  of 
kings  who  there  slept  their  last  sleep,  into  an  enor- 
mous pit. 

The  position  of  heir  to  the  crown,  so  little  to  be 
desired  in  those  days  of  sadness,  fell  to  Charles 
Louis,  known  by  the  name  of  Duke  of  Normandy, 
born  on  the  27th  of  March,  1785. 

This  was  the  unfortunate  child,  a  sufferer  under 
most  atrocious  persecutions,  an  object  of  dread  even 
when  confined  in  the  depths  of  his  dungeon,  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  an  infauious  wretch,  who  iu 
privation  and  misery  contracted  the  infirmities  of 
age  which  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Persons  have 
tried  to  make  his  early  death  the  result  of  a  crime, 
and  have  supposed  that  his  days  were  cut  short  by 
poison.  But,  by  this  time,  it  has  been  pretty  well 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  need  to  have  recourse 
to  such  a  mode  of  action.  The  physician  Jeanroy, 
a  man  of  integrity  and  grave  manners,  was  called  in 
to  examine  the  body  of  the  interesting  sufi^'erer ;  he 
was  quite  determined  to  speak  the  whole  truth  and 
to  encounter  any  danger.  He  found  organic  condi- 
tions serious  enough  to  be  the  cause  of  death,  with- 
out the  aid  of  criminal  appliances.  But  there  was 
no  reason  at  all  to  seek  for  proofs  of  a  direct  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  Surely  his  death  was  the  con- 
sequence of  painful  privation,  complete  neglect,  and 
unworthy  treatment  he  had  been  made  to  undergo, 
with  easily  anticipated  result.  That  was  really  a. 
course  of  poison,  more  horrible  and  protracted  than 
he  effect  of  a  dose  of  laudanum.  But  the  saddest 
hing  for  France  is  that  the  whole  body  of  members 
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of  the  Convention  are  responsible  for  the  infamy  of 
this  long  actual  martyrdom,  for  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin  followed  that  of  Robespierre  at  an  interval 
of  more  than  a  year. 

All  this  was  done,  though  it  seemed  as  if  the 
child's  sweetness  and  amiabilty  must  have  disarmed 
his  executioners.  All  who  came  near  him  must  be 
glad  to  recall  the  openness  of  his  face,  the  beauty 
of  his  complexion  and  long  fair  hair,  and  especially 
his  graceful  attention,  when  at  Paris,  in  watching  the 
movements  of  his  parents,  that  he  might  give  a  smile 
or  gracious  salutation,  according  to  degree,  to  any 
persons  held  by  the  Royal  Family  to  be  its  most 
faithful  servants  in  those  uuhapp}^  days. 

Madame  Royale  had  the  dignified  carriage  and 
haughty  gesture  of  her  mother,  though  very  small 
for  her  age.  This  Austrian  haughtiness  had  shown 
itself  so  great  in  her  from  early  childhood,  that  it 
had  appeared  necessary  to  find  a  remed}^  and  dis- 
cover some  means  of  correction.  One  method  con- 
sidered most  likely  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
was  to  give  her  a  little  companion  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  lowly  birth,  who  should  take  turns  with  the 
princess  in  receiving  polite  attentions  and  respect. 
And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  kindness  of  heart  of  Madame 
that,  far  from  entertaining  any  antipathy  for  the 
girl,  she  always  preserved  a  deep  attachment  for 
her. 

What  force  and  energy  of  cliaracter  must  not  this 
unhappy  princess  have  acquired  in  the  school  of 
adversity  !  What  courage  she  must  have  had  to  be 
the  survivor  of  a  whole  murdered  family,  to  spend 
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SO  many  days  abaudoued  aud  alone,  so  mauy  nights 
in  disquiet  aud  alarm  !  Happily  sbe  found  in 
Madame  Elizabeth  good  example  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  her  piety  and  wise  advice,  that  aided  her  to 
bear  evil  with  resignation. 

As  any  details  that  have  to  do  with  this  3^ouug 
princess,  the  only  scion  of  Royalty  that  was  spared 
by  the  storm  of  Revolution,  have  power  to  touch 
any  tender  French  heart,  I  think  I  ought  to  relate 
here  some  anecdotes  of  her  detention  in  the  Temple 
that  are  perfectly  true  and  but  little  known. 
Madame  de  Chantereine,  who  was  placed  about  her 
on  the  cessation  of  persecution,  communicated  them 
to  some  persons  ;  as  well  as  a  daily  narrative  written 
by  Madame  Royale  herself  on  her  captivity,  having 
received  a  copy  of  it  from  the  princess  only  under  a 
promise  not  to  allow  its  reproduction  in  print  or  in 
writing. 

Madame  de  Nismes,  who  showed  me  the  various 
letters  in  which  these  things  are  related,  received 
them  from  her  mother,  Madame  de  la  Ramiere,  a 
friend  of  Madame  de  Chantereine,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  give  certified  copies  under  her  own 
hand. 

But  out  of  respect  for  the  promise  she  had  given 
to  Madame,  she  could  not  extend  the  favour  to  the 
precious  manuscript  in  which  the  princess,  in  noble 
and  touching  language,  detailed  the  miseries  of  her 
family  in  the  Temple.  These  notes  had  been  written 
for  Madame  de  Tourzel.  Before  their  deliverance 
from  prison,  Madame  de  Chantereine  had  begged 
Madame  to  leave  her  a  copy,  and  she  wrote  out  the 
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whole  with  her  own  hand.  It  is  only  about  fifty- 
pages,  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  affecting  to 
read.  Many  of  the  matters  mentioned  are  the  same 
as  those  related  by  Clery,  and  show  the  accuracy  of 
his  account.  Madame  displays  her  conviction  in  it 
that  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  was  not,  as  was  then 
supposed,  the  result  of  a  crime,  but  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  privations  and  ill-treatment  ex- 
perienced bv  the  unfortunate  and  interesting  child. 

The  documents  that  I  here  insert  are  five  in 
number.  The  first  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  that 
Madame  de  la  Ramiere  intended  for  lier  cousin, 
Madame  de  Yerneuil,  in  which  she  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  letters  of  Madame,  and  added  some  facts 
obtained  from  Madame  de  Chantereine.  Madame 
de  Verneuil  never  received  this  letter,  and  a  portion 
of  it  only  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Madame 
de  la  Raraiere. 

The  second  is  a  letter  from  Madame  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  The  third  is  also  a  letter  from 
her  to  M.  Benezech,  Minister  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs.  Surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  dignity  per- 
vading these  two  letters,  as  well  as  emotion  at  the 
feelings  running  through  the  fourth,  which  was 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Chantereine,  from  Hun- 
ino-uen.  The  fifth  and  last  is  a  little  diary  of  the 
journey  from  Paris  to  Huninguen. 

Letter  of  Madame  de  la  Bamiere  to  Madame  de 

Verneuil. 
T  send  you  a  copy  of  these  letters,  and   cannot 
read  them  mvself  without  great  emotion.     Mv  tears 
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have  often  wetted  the  paper  as  I  wrote  tlieiii  out. 

S has  just  looked  over  them,  and  was  so  much 

moved  that  he  could  hardly  breathe,  and  stopped 
short.  Ah,  how  you  would  weep  if  you  were  to 
read  the  two  pages  of  the  memoir  that  relate  the 
separation  of  Madame  from  Madame  Elizabeth,  and 
give  the  portrait  of  that  angelic  woman  !  You  are 
the  only  person  that  shall  have  these  letters.  I 
request  you  will  not  allow  copies  to  be  made,  and 
will  not  read  them  except  to  your  own  family  circle, 
or  a  very  small  number  of  intimate  friends.  It  is 
the  wish  of  her  who  allows  me  to  send  them  to  you ; 
and  I  know  that  Madame  desires  that  none  of  her 
writings  may  be  pubHshed.  Her  humility  and  self- 
abnegation  make  her  resist  the  prayers  of  her  faithful 
servants  when  they  beg  of  her  to  write  down  every- 
thing about  herself,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
latter  years  of  her  captivity  and  excessive  loneliness  ; 
in  short,  to  describe  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
occupations  that  took  up  her  time.  But  her  answer 
was  that  there  could  be  no  possible  interest  in  what 
related  to  her  personally.  Ah,  how  wrong  she  was  ! 
Nothing  is  so  interesting  as  the  perusal  of  her 
Memoirs.  Any  persons  who  have  souls  will  com- 
prehend what  an  interest  is  conferred  on  this  narra- 
tive by  the  hand  that  wrote  it. 

The  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  most 
admirably  delicate,  natural,  noble,  and  simple. 
Every  respect  is  paid  to  form  in  it.  I  am  equally 
fond  of  the  next;  what  judgment  and  tenderness  in 
this  recurrence  to  the  services  of  Madame  de  Mackau, 
the  mother  of  Madame  de  Soucy,  whom  the  princess 
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'  ]iad  reasons  to  dislike;  and  in  this  selection  of 
Gomin,  who  had  taken  care  of  the  Dauphin  for  the 
last  three  mouths  of  his  life.  AVhat  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  other  guardian  in  the  reasons  that  she 
gives  for  her  preference  of  Gomin  !  What  she  says 
for  M.  Hue  goes  through  the  heart !  She  is  so 
careful  to  give  the  address,  that  it  is  evident  she 
will  have  no  excuses.  This  letter  seems  to  me  full 
of  dignity  and  perfect  kindness. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  other  letters, 
they  do  it  for  themselves  ;  but  I  want  to  say  a  word 
to  you  about  Madame  de  Chantereine,  and  how  she 
came  to  be  placed  at  the  Temple. 

That  lady  was  of  the  family  of  Saint  Hilaire,  of 
Poitou,  one  of  whom  gave  the  capital  answer  to  his 
son  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  M.  de  Turenne. 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  younger  of  a  large  family, 
went  to  India,  and  married  there,  making  a  fortune 
in  business.  His  ships  were  taken  at  sea  by  M.  de 
Suffren,  to  be  of  use  in  his  famous  expedition  ;  the 
cargo  perished,  and  the  value  of  it  was  placed  by  M. 
de  Suffren  to  the  account  of  the  Government  debt. 
That  was  done  in  accordance  with  right.  But  the 
enthusiasm  excited  at  Versailles  by  M.  de  Suffren 
subsided  into  indifference,  and  then  coldness  and 
ahenation.  The  debts  incurred  by  the  Admiral  for' 
the  State  were  never  discharged.  M.  de  Saint 
Hilaire  and  his  partners  petitioned  for  them  in  vain  ; 
they  were  put  aside,  and  only  obtained  some  slight 
indemnity.  Lastly  came  the  Revolution  to  crown 
their  misfortunes.  M.  de  Saint  Hilaire  retired  into 
the  country  with  his  son  and  three  daughters. 
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After  some  timo  and  various  adveDtures,  the 
second  of  these  yoiiug  ladies  became  the  wife  of  M, 
de  Chantereine,  an  old  man  of  no  birth,  but  a  very 
good  sort  of  person,  whose  connexions  at  Paris 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  be  of  use  to  his  father-in- 
law,  es])ecially  when  seconded  by  a  wife  of  ability , 

A  short  time  after  their  marriage,  one  of  his 
relations,  who  was  attached  to  the  police  service, 
proposed  to  his  new  cousin  to  have  her  name  placed 
among  the  list  of  ladies  to  be  presented  to  the 
Government  for  admission  to  the  Temple.  At  first 
she  was  full  of  doubts  and  fears,  but  these  soon 
gave  way  to  most  vivid  interest,  and  she  accepted  a 
place  that  they  easily  obtained  for  her. 

It  was  on  the  ....  that  she  entered  the  tower. 
She  was  presented  to  Madame  by  tlie  commissaries. 
But  her  voice  and  breath  were  quite  taken  away  by 
the  number  of  stairs  she  had  mounted,  and  the 
sight  of  the  young  and  august  victim.  Madame 
pressed  her  to  take  a  seat  on  her  sofa  ;  it  was  placed 
in  the  ver}"  deep  embrasure  of  the  window  of  the 
room,  the  same  as  her  mother  had  occupied.  Most 
part  of  the  day  she  spent  at  the  bottom  of  this 
embrasure  at  w^ork.  Her  whole  attire  was  a  very 
scanty  and  short  grey  dress,  a  lawn  handkerchief 
on  her  head,  another  round  her  neck ;  her  back  hair 
was  plaited  and  hung  down  behind;  on  each  side  it 
was  combed  out  and  flowed  on  her  shoulders.  Her 
hands  were  red,  and  appearance  melancholy  and 
neglected.  She  desired  the  commissaries  not  to 
come  till  eight  o'clock  to  conduct  Madame  de  Chan- 
tereine to  her  rooms ;  it  was  then  six. 
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As  sooD  as  they  were  alone,  Madame  asked  what 
had  become  of  her  mother,  her  aunt,  and  her 
brother ;  she  was  completely  ignorant  of  their  fate. 
Madame  de  Chantereiue  said  that  not  having  been 
long  at  Paris  she  could  not  inform  her;  but  she 
thought  they  were  in  Germany.  Madame  asked  if 
she  could  go  out  occasionally ;  Madame  de  Chan- 
tereiue rephed  that  they  would  allow  her  to  see  her 
family  at  the  gate,  but  that  she  was  only  to  go  out 
once  in  a  decade,  Madame  beg'o'ed  her  most 
anxiously  to  get  all  the  information  she  could  on  a 
matter  that  touched  her  so  nearly.  But  she  spoke 
so  confusedly  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
what  she  said.  It  took  the  princess  more  than  a 
month's  reading  aloud,  with  careful  study  of  pro- 
nunciation, to  make  herself  understood,  so  much 
had  she  lost  the  power  of  expression. 

She  always  rose  before  Madame  de  Chantereine. 
Her  bed  was  made,  and  room  swept  and  put  in 
order  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  last 
they  prevailed  on  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  waited 
on.  She  refused,  saying  that  she  did  not  like  to 
lose  a  habit  she  might  again  find  necessary,  but 
yielded  at  last. 

Madame  de  Chantereine  every  day  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  find  a  means  of  concealing  the 
truth  from  this  unhappy  princess.  At  last  she 
determined  to  inform  her  of  her  parents'  fate. 
She  clearly  perceived  that  the  first  person  who 
should  speak  openly  to  her  on  such  a  tender  matter, 
and  mingle  her  tears  with  all  those  that  the  in- 
formation would  cause  to  be  shed,  would  infallibly 
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gain  a  positioD  in  her  heart.  Besides,  Madame  was 
going  to  receive  visits  from  Madame  de  Tourzel, 
her  governess,  and  Madame  de  Mackau,  her  under- 
governess,  and  they  might  chill  against  her  the 
heart  of  the  young  lady  for  whom  her  attachment 
daily  increased.  Accordingly  she  took  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred.  When  one 
morning,  as  usual,  Madame  put  questions  to  her 
about  the  fate  of  her  family,  she  told  her  as 
tenderly  as  possible  that  she  must  not  cherish  any 
hope  of  seeing  them  again.  Madame  let  herself 
fall  into  her  seat,  and  cried  piteously,  "  What, 
and  my  aunt  too  !"  These  words  were  followed 
by  an  appalling  silence,  and  then  by  a  deluge  of 
tears.  Poor  Madame  de  Chantereine  was  miserable, 
and  sobbed  with  her.  At  last,  to  turn  the  course 
of  her  ideas  ever  so  httle,  she  represented  that 
the  breakfast  hour  drew  near,  that  her  guardians 
would  come  and  find  her  in  a  state  for  which  her 
companion  would  be  blamed,  if  she  could  not 
restrain  herself  enough  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 
This  excellent  .... 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  has  not  been 
found. 

Letter  of  Marie    Therese  Charlotte,  daughter  of 

Louis  XVI.  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  before  her 

departure. 

December  18,  1795. 

Madame. — Previous  to  my  departure  from  Franco, 
I  am  desirous  not  to  fail  in  giving  a  token  of  the 
esteem  and  friendship  that   I   entertain  for  the  only 
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relation  that  heaven  has  left  to  me  in  this  land. 
I  was  desirous  of  taking-  you  with  me,  but  have 
been  informed  that  you  have  no  intention  of  quitting 
our  unfortunate  country.  I  beg  of  you  to  believe 
that  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing what  has  happened,  your  character  was 
so  well  known  to  me  that  I  have  never  thonght 
otherwise  than  kindly  of  you. 

Adieu,    Madame,    I   am  going ;    may  I   see  you 
again  some  day,  and  above  all,  may  you  be  happy  I 
I  have  always  prayed  to  heaven  for  your  happiness. 
Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Makie  Theresa  Charlotte. 

Certified  Copy  of  the  original  draught. 

Tlie  Same  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Benezech. 

Sir. — After  due  consideration,  I  desire  that 
Madame  do  S^rent  should  go  with  me.  I  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Madame  de  Soucy  and  her 
attachment  to  myself ;  but  in  my  actual  position, 
alone,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the 
world,  I  have  need  of  some  one  that  can  advise 
me,  and  I  consider  that  Madame  de  Serent  is  the 
most  capable  person,  in  respect  of  her  age.  I 
have  often  been  able  to  see  her,  and  have  observed 
that  she  possesses  all  the  qualities  I  desire.  If  you 
can  only  give  me  one  lady,  I  make  an  absolute 
request  that  it  may  be  Madame  de  Serent ;  if  you 
give  me  two,  I  also  beg  for  Madame  de  Soucy, 
to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  care  that  her  mother 
bestowed  on  me  for  fourteen  years. 

I  strongly  recommend  M.  Hue  to  you.     He  is 
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the  last  of  my  father's  servants  who  remained  with 
him  in  prison.  M}^  father  himself,  just  before  his 
death,  recommended  him  to  me.  I  owe  this  sacred 
debt  to  his  memory.  He  lives  in  the  He  Saint 
Louis,  Quai  d'Anjou,  where  he  will  certainly  be 
found. 

If  you  choose  one  of  my  guardians  to  be  of  my 
suite,  I  request  that  it  may  be  M.  Gomin.  It  is 
a  very  long  time  that  he  has  been  at  the  Temple. 
He  is  the  first  person  who  mitigated  my  captivity. 
As  he  is  stationary  at  the  Temple  I  have  more 
knowledge  of  him  than  of  his  colleague.  I  hope, 
Sir,  that  you  will  comply  with  my  requests. 

The  Same  to  Madame  Chantereine  during  tlie  journey. 

My  dear  little  Reunette. — I  am  always  deeply  in 
love  with  you,  and  I  am  beginning  my  letter  to 
you  at  the  top  of  the  page,  though  you  told  me 
not,  that  I  may  have  room  to  tell  you  more.  My 
journey  has  been  fairly  fortunate,  but  slow  from 
the  ruined  condition  of  the  roads,  which  are  all 
full  of  holes,  and  the  want  of  horses  at  the  posts, 
so  ill  are  they  attended.  I  was  recognised  the 
first  day  at  Provins.  My  Rennette,  how  grieved 
and  how  pleased  I  was  at  it !  You  cannot  imagine 
how  they  ran  to  look  at  me.  Some  called  me  their 
good  lady,  others  their  good  princess.  Some  cried 
with  joy,  and  I  longed  to  do  the  same  ;  my  poor 
heart  was  much  agitated,  and  yearned  still  more 
over  my  country,  always  so  dear  to  it.  "What  a 
change  from  Paris  to  the  country  ! 

There  were  no   more  assignats  to  be   seen  after 
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Charenton.  There  were  loud  murmurs  against  the 
government.  And  regrets  for  the  old  masters — 
even  for  unhappy  me.  Every  one  was  grieved  at 
my  going.  1  am  known  everywhere,  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  of  my  companions.  Every- 
where I  feel  my  grief  increase  at  leaving  my 
unhappy  countrymen,  wliile  they  put  up  thousands 
of  prayers  to  heaven  for  my  happiness.  Oh  !  my 
dear  Rennette,  if  you  knew  how  much  I  feel  ! 
What  a  pity  that  such  a  change  did  not  take  place 
sooner  !  I  should  not  have  had  to  see  all  my  family, 
and  so  many  millions  of  innocent  people,  perish. 
But  away  with  a  subject  that  grieves  me  so 
much.  .^ 

My  travelling  companions  are  very  good  people. 
M.  Mechain  is  a  very  good  man,  but  timid  ;  he  is 
afraid  of  the  emigres  coming  to  carry  me  off,  or  of 
the  terrorists  killing  me ;  there  are  very  few  of 
that  sort  of  people,  but  he  fears  on  account  of  his 
responsibility.  He  wants  to  be  master  a  little,  but 
I  set  that  to  rio-hts.  At  the  inns  he  sometimes 
called  me  his  daughter,  or  even  Sophie,  but  I  never 
called  him  anything  but  Sir;  and  he  must  have 
seen  that  I  was  displeased.  But  he  might  have 
spared  his  pains,  as  in  all  the  inns  they  called  me 
Madame,  or  my  Princess.  As  for  Madame  de  Soucy, 
she  has  not  pleased  me  much  more  than  usual ;  she 
has  not  a  bit  more  sense,  and  seems  jealous  of  these 
gentlemen.  She  often  quarrels  with  us  on  no  sort 
of  occasion ;  and  yet  she  loves  her  mother  very 
much,  and  told  me  that  she  had  not  come  away 
without  her  approbation.     I   do  not  hke  her;  she 
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wearies  me ;  she  is  a  great  friend  of  M.  Benezech, 
but  I  hope  that  she  will  not  accompany  me  to  Vienna. 
I  have  just  been  informed  that  my  household  is 
entirely  made  up,  and  waits  at  Belle  to  accompany 
me  to  Vienna.  Only  think,  my  dear  Renuette, 
Madame  de  Soucy  has  brought  her  son  and  her 
maid  with  her,  and  I  have  been  refused  a  maid  to 
wait  upon  me.  I  have  tried  to  unravel  the  intrigue 
that  prevented  your  coming  with  me.  I  fancy  the 
quarter  it  comes  from  is  M.  de  Mackau,  who  has  a 
ftood  deal  to  do  with  those  people,  and  has  put  in 
his  sister.  On  another  side,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  Emperor  required  that  none  of  the  persons  who 
^had  been  at  the  Temple  should  come  with  me,  and 
that  no  distinction  had  been  made  between  you  and 
the  others.  My  Rennette,  I  am  much  grieved  at  it, 
for  I  love  you  much,  and  have  need  to  give  my  con- 
fidence, and  pour  out  my  heart  on  the  bosom  of  one 
whom  I  love,  and  that  is  not  the  person  who  goes 
with  me,  for  I  do  not  know  her  enough  to  tell  her 
all  my  feelings.  There  is  no  one  but  you,  my  dear 
Rennette,  to  whom  I  can  open  out.  I  am  very  un- 
happy ;  there  was  only  one  person  I  wanted  to 
have,  and  I  have  not  got  her.  Pray  earnestly  to 
God  for  me ;  I  am  in  a  very  awkward  and  em- 
barrassing position.  A  report  is  spread  that  I  am 
to  be  married  in  a  week,  and  by  all  means  to  my 
lover  ;*  but  that  will  not  be,  at  least  not  for  a  long 
time.  To-day  I  shall  see  the  French  ambassador 
at  Bale,t  and  to-morrow  I  set  out  for  Bale. 

*  The  Arcbduke  Charles. 

t  M.  Bartbelemy  afterwards  of  the  Directory  and    trauspcrted. 
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xVdieu  !  mj  clear  little  Rennette,  I  long  for  you 
very  much,  and  often  think  of  you.  I  pressed  M. 
Benezech  and  M.  Mechain  very  much  to  set  you  at 
liberty,  and  I  hope  it  is  done,  and  tliat  you  are  re- 
stored to  your  family,  and  it  is  some  consolation  to 
me.  I  have  written  very  badly,  but  my  pens  are 
very  bad,  and  I  am  not  comfortable.  Adieu!  my 
dear  good  Eennette,  I  shall  remember  your  German 
relations. 

The  same   day,   sent  icith  the  narrative  of  her 
journey. 

My  dear  Eennette, — I  send  you  this  history,  as  I 
think  you  will  like  it;  I  write  it  on  purpose  for  you. 
It  is  six  o'clock,  the  second  carriage  arrived  at  two. 
I  instantly  asked  Baron  and  Meunier  for  news  of 
you  ;  tliey  told  me  of  your  trouble,  and  I  must  scold 
you,  my  dear  Rennette ;  do  not  do  yourself  any 
harm,  do  not  fall  ill,  I  beg  you ;  they  told  me  they 
were  afraid  of  it.  I  beo;-  of  vou  to  often  see  Madame 
de  Mackau,  as  well  as  M.  Gomin.  The  poor  man 
served  me  with  especial  care;  he  neither  ate  nor 
slept.  I  recommend  him  strongly  to  you,  my  dear 
friend  ;  he  will  give  you  this  letter.  I  have  written 
publicly  by  M.  Mechain  to  Madame  Mackau  and 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  but  preferred  to  write  to  you 
like  this,  not  to  wear\^  myself.  It  is  very  badly 
written,  but  I  am  at  the  same  table  as  M.  Mechain, 
and  he  is  writing  as  well.  Madame  de  Soucy  and 
her  son  are  doing  the  same.  M.  Hue  and  M.  Gomin 
are  talking  by  the  stove.     That  is   my  position   at 
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this  moment.  Coco,*  my  dear  Coco,  is  asleep  at  tLe 
corner  of  the  stove.  Adieu  !  my  dear  Rennette,  tlie 
dear  friend  of  a  poor  banished  girl.  To-day,  I  have 
seen  M.  Bacher,  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Lega- 
tion at  Bale ;  I  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow ;  and 
in  the  evening  at  nightfall,  at  the  time  when  the 
gates  are  shut,  I  shall  start  for  Bale,  where  the  ex- 
change will  be  made  at  once,  and  I  shall  start  im- 
mediately for  Vienna,  and  perhaps  be  there  when 
you  receive  this  letter.  There  is  great  talk  of  my 
being  married,  they  say  soon,  but  I  hope  not;  alto- 
gether I  do  not  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  promise 
always  to  think  a  great  deal  of  you  ;  T  cannot  and 
will  not  forget  you.  Take  care  of  poor  M.  Gomin, 
as  he  is  sutfering  from  the  pain  of  parting.  Mennier 
and  Baron  pleased  me  very  much  by  tlieir  way  of 
speaking  of  you.  Adieu  !  dear  Bennette.  Peace, 
peace  is  what  I  desire,  for  more  than  one  reason. 
May  it  come,   and   may   I   see  you  at   Rome,   and 

*  The  mention  of  the  little  dog — for  Coco  was  a  dog — taken  by 
Madame  Royale,  reminds  me  how  fond  all  the  family  were  of  these 
creatures.  Each  princess  kept  a  different  kind.  Mesdames  had 
beautiful  spaniels,  little  greyhounds  were  preferred  by  Madame 
Elizabeth. 

I  remember  one  day  walking  in  the  great  gallery,  waiting  for  the 
King's  retiring,  when  he  entered  by  the  door  at  the  eiid  with  all  his 
family  and  the  whole  pack,  who  were  escorting  him.  All  at  once, 
probably  frightened  at  something,  all  the  dogs  began  to  bark,  one 
louder  than  another,  and  ran  away,  passing  like  ghosts  across  those 
great  dark  rooms,  and  making  them  ring  with  their  harsh  cries. 
The  princesses  shouting,  calling  them,  running  everywhere  after  the 
dogs,  with  everj'body  about,  completed  a  spectacle  ridiculous  enough 
in  itself,  and  turned  it  into  a  diversion  that  made  these  august 
persons,  who  were  glad  of  distraction,  very  merry;  Louis  XVI.  was  '. 
the  onlj'  one  of  all  his  family  who  had  no  dogs  in  his  rooms. 

E 
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not   at  Vienna !     Adieu !    kind,   charming,   tender 
Rennette,  my  beautiful  lady  ! 

Account  of  the  Journey  of  Madame  from  Paris  to 
Huninguen,  written  and  sent  by  herself  to  Madame 
de  Ghantereine. 

As  I  left  the  tower  I  passed  the  wicket  without 
being  heard,  and  crossed  the  court  with  those  gen- 
tlemen.    When  we  got  to  the  great  gate  they  were 
afraid  to  open  it,  for  they  heard  a  noise.     At  last 
they  did  open  it,  and  found  M.  Benezech  and  three 
men  devoted  to  him,  who  had  cleared  the  street  of 
the  passers.     I  took  M.   Benezech's   arm,  and  we 
walked  along  the  street.     He  told  me  the  part  I 
was  to  act,  to  look  upon  M.  Mechain  as  my  father  ; 
he  magnified  the  dangers  I  had  to  run,  but  did  not 
frighten  me.     He  told   me,  too,  some  things   that 
did  not  surprise  me,  for  we  expected  a  surprise  from 
his  manner.     M.  Gomin  will  relate  them  to  you  ;   it 
is  safer  than  writing.     At  last  we  got  to  the   Rue 
Meslay,  and  found  M.  Benezech's  carriage  there.     I 
got  into  it   with   him   and   M.    Gomin.     We    made 
some  turns  in  the  streets,  and  at  last  came  out  in  , 
the    Boulevards,    opposite   the    Opera.      There   we 
found  a  postchaise,  with  M.  Mechain  and  Madame 
de  Soucy.     I  and  M.  Gomin  got  into  it,  and  we  left 
M.  Benezech.     Our  passport  was  asked  for  at  the 
gates  of  Paris.     At  Charenton,  the  first  stage,  the 
postilions  would  not  receive  assignats,  and  required 
silver,  threatening  not  to  take  us  unless  they  had  it. 
M.  Mechain  gave  them  silver.     The  rest  of  the  night 
passed    quietly,   the   postihons    went   a   very  good 
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pace.  Next  dav,  the  lOtli  of  December,  we  stopped 
at  Guignes  for  breakfast,  for  half  an  hour.  The 
same  day,  at  four  o'clock,  I  was  recognised  at 
Provins,  while  the  horses  were  being  changed,  by  an 
officer  of  dragoons.  When  we  got  to  Nogent-sur- 
Seine,  the  dragoon  proclaimed  who  I  was.  The 
mistress  of  the  inn  where  we  had  stopped  for  re- 
freshments recognised  me,  and  behaved  very  respect- 
fully. The  yard  and  street  were  full  of  people 
desirous  of  seeing  me,  and  quite  friendly.  AYe 
returned  to  the  carriage,  and  the  people  heaped 
blessings  on  me,  and  wished  me  all  happiness.  We 
went  from  there  to  sleep  at  Gray.  There  the 
mistress  of  the  house  told  us  that  the  courier  of  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  M.  Carletti,*  had  told  her  I 
was  going  to  pass  with  two  carriages.  We  went  to 
bed  at  midnight,  and  started  again  at  six  in  the 
morning,  on  the  20th  of  December.  On  our  road 
we  were  stopped  at  Troyes  by  the  want  of  horses, 
as  M.  Carletti  had  taken  them  all.  But  we  got 
some  at  last.  We  went  very  slowly  that  day,  only 
making  ten  leagues,  thanks  to  Signer  Carletti.  At 
last,  in  the  evening,  at  Yandoeuvre,  M.  Mechain 
determined  to  pass  M.  Carletti.  He  showed  the 
Government  order  that  authorised  us,  in  preference 
to  any  other  persons,  to  take  horses.  M.  Carletti 
made  a  great  disturbance,  but  we  overcame  him  at 
last.  We  went  on  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
M.  Carletti  at  one  in  the  morning.  The  wretch  1 
Our  courier,  whom  I  like  very  much,  cannot  abide 

*  The  princess    is    mistaken,  he  was  envoy  of  the   Grand-Duk-j 
of  Tuscany. 

E    2 
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him,  and  never  calls  Inm  an3'thing  but  the  cloth- 
merchant,  for  his  carriage  was  full  of  it.  The 
courier's  name  is  Charot.  He  has  taken  great  pains 
over  our  journey,  and  to  make  the  postilions  go 
quickly.  He  is  really  a  man.  Next  day  we  got  out  to 
breakfast  at  Chaumout,  where  I  was  publicly  recog- 
nised by  the  town,  and  everybody  crowded  to  look 
at  me.  M  Mechain  called  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  showed  them  his  passport  for  his  wife  and 
daughter;  they  did  not  believe  him.  I  got  into  the 
carriage  again,  and,  during  this  short  march  at  a 
foot's  pace,  I  received  thousands  of  blessings  that 
touched  me  very  much,  and  that  came  from  the 
depths  of  the  heart.  That  night  we  spent  at  Fay- 
Billot,  for  want  of  horses,  as  often  happened  to  us. 
Next  day  was  spent  in  quiet.  We  only  made  a 
journey  of  twelve  leagues,  and  so  passed  the  night 
at  Yesoul ;  and  the  next  day  we  found  the  road  so 
frightfully  bad  that  no  notion  can  be  formed  of  it, 
with  enormous  holes  that  we  onl}^  cleared  by  the 
skill  of  our  postilions.  At  last,  having  encountered 
thousands  of  difficulties,  leaving  Paris  at  midnight, 
on  the  18th  of  December,  we  reached  Huninguen 
on  the  2-fth  of  December,  at  six  in  the  evening,  after 
spending  six  days  on  the  road. 

Though  a  courtier's  well-considered  letter  is  very 
cold  after  these  models  of  ingenuous  grace  and 
feeling,  I  thought  it  right  not  to  omit  to  transcribe 
in  this  place  a  letter  of  the  Abbe  de  Tressan,  about 
the  arrival  of  Madame  at  Mittau,  and  her  meetinsr 
with  the  remainder  of  her  family. 
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Letter  from  the  Abbe  de  Tressan. 

Sir, — I  came  here  some  clavs  asro  with  Lord 
Folkestone,  and  though  we  have  very  Httle  time  to 
finish  our  journey,  we  could  not  withstand  the  wish 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  arrival  of  Madame  Therese  of 
France;  the  King  kindly  allowed  us  to  stay  over 
the  day  of  her  espousals  with  the  Duke  d'Angouleme. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  feelings 
that  moved  us  ;  but  as  any  particulars  connected 
with  that  angel  of  consolation  excite  the  religious, 
honourable,  and  tender  feelings  of  all  noble  souls, 
we  will  recall  our  remembrances  and  thoughts,  so 
that  you  may  put  them  into  some  order.  My  lord 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  quote  anything  from  this  letter 
that  you  may  think  capable  of  inspiring  the  senti- 
ments that  we  feel. 

You  wdll  remember  the  heaven-sent  circumstance 
that  came  to  assuage  the  tears  shed  over  the  sorrows 
of  France  and  of  his  own  family  by  the  heir  of  Saint 
Louis,  Louis  XIL,  and  Henry  IV.  What  calm  over- 
spread his  brow  when  he  learnt  that  Madame  was 
on  her  way  to  Vienna  !  His  heart  was  not  so  con- 
strained in  its  grief  when  he  knew  that  she  was  in 
that  asylum  ;  and  as  he  delighted  to  repeat,  assisted 
by  a  faithful  friend  who  would  not  forgive  me  for 
naming  him,  he  called  up  all  his  care  and  pains  to 
act  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  Providence  in  con- 
fiding to  him  the  charge  of  watching  over  the  fate 
of  the  august  and  unhappy  daughter  of  Louis  XVL 

Accordingly  the  King  did  not  remain  a  moment 
in   uncertainty  upon   the   choice  of  the  spouse  he 
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desired  to  see  accepted  by  Madame.  His  fatherly 
and  French  heart  could  never  bear  the  notion  of 
seeing  her  parted  from  France  by  a  foreign  alliance, 
although  it  might  seem  to  be  very  necessary  to  give 
him  a  support,  and  to  save  her  from  the  destitution 
that  is  still  to  be  feared.  After  being  assured  of 
the  approbation  of  Madame,  the  King  turned  all  his 
attention  to  gain  her  good-will,  to  unite  herself  to 
the  sorrows  and  hopes  that  were  the  lot  of  the  heir 
to  his  name.  The  King's  prayers  have  been  heard, 
Madame  is  in  his  arms,  and  thence  claims  her  right 
to  the  love  of  the  French  ;  thence  she  forms  ardent 
desires  for  their  happiness;  for  the  only  trace  left 
of  her  long  and  terrible  misfortunes  is  an  excessive 
need  to  see  happy  people. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  removed  all  obstacles, 
he  informed  the  Queen  of  the  intended  union  of  his 
adopted  children,  and  requested  her  assistance  in 
making  them  happier.  The  Queen  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  has  been  at  Mittau  ever  since  the  fourth 
of  this  month.  She  can  see  satisfaction  at  her  pre- 
sence in  all  faces,  and  the  prayers  that  she  may  hear 
formed  for  her  happiness  show  her  what  love  and 
devotion  the  French  around  her  have  for  their  mis- 
tress. The  day  after  the  Queen's  arrival,  the  King 
went  in  his  carriage  to  meet  Madame.  She  had  not 
been  enfeebled  by  her  long  and  laborious  journe^^, 
and  only  suffered  from  the  delay  that  still  inter- 
vened before  she  could  meet  the  King.  As  soon  as 
the  carriages  came  pretty  near  each  other,  Madame 
commanded  a  halt.  She  hastily  got  out;  they 
wanted  to  try  to  support  her;    but,   slipping  away 
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with  marvellous  dexterity,  she  ran  through  the 
clouds  of  dust  to  the  King,  who  ran  to  meet  her 
with  arms  outstretched  to  press  her  to  his  heart. 
All  the  King  could  do  did  not  prevent  her  cast- 
ing herself  at  his  feet ;  he  stooped  hurriedly  to  raise 
her,  and  she  was  heard  to  say,  "  At  last  I  see  you 
again ;  I  am  happy,  here  is  your  child,  watch  over 
me,  and  be  my  father."  Oh,  Frenchmen,  why  were 
you  not  there  to  weep  for  your  King  ?  You  must 
have  felt  that  one  who  could  shed  such  tears  could 
not  be  the  enemy  of  any  person  ;  you  must  have  felt 
that  nothing  could  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  mind 
but  your  regrets,  your  repentance,  and  your  love. 
The  King,  without  offering  a  word,  pressed  jMadame 
to  his  breast,  and  presented  the  Duke  d'Angoulerae 
to  her.  The  young  prince,  under  reverential  re- 
straint, could  say  nothing,  but  his  tears  fell  upon 
his  cousin's  hand  while  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

They  returned  to  the  carriages,  and  Madame  was 
soon  at  her  journey's  end.  As  soon  as  the  King 
saw  his  servants  flying  to  meet  him  he  cried  out, 
radiant  with  happiness,  "  Here  she  is,"  and  at  once 
led  her  to  the  Queen.  That  instant  the  castle  rang 
with  joyful  shouts ;  they  rushed  about,  there  was 
entire  freedom  of  entrance,  no  distinction  ;  it  seemed 
there  was  nothing  there  but  a  shrine  for  the  junc- 
tion of  all  hearts.  Anxious  looks  were  fixed  on  the 
Queen's  rooms,  Madame  first  paid  her  homage  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  then  was  brought  by  the  King  to 
show  herself  to  us,  while  our  eyes  were  too  full  of 
tears  to  be  able  to  distinguish  her  features. 

Looking  at  the  crowds  around,  the  King's  first 
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proceeding  was  to  lead  Madame  to  meet  the  inspired 
man  who  said  to  Louis  XVI.,  "  Sou  of  Saint  Louis, 
ascend  to  heaven."  He  presented  Madame  to  him 
before  anyone  else.  Tears  were  flowing  from  all 
eyes,  in  complete  silence.  Having  performed  this 
pious  diit}',  there  was  something  else  to  be  done. 
The  Kinof  led  Madame  into  the  midst  of  his  guards. 
"Here,"  said  he,  "are  the  faithful  guards  of  those 
whom  we  lament;  their  age,  their  wounds,  and  tears 
tell  you  all  I  would  say."  Then  he  turned  to  us  and 
said,  "At  last  she  has  come,  we  will  not  be  sepa- 
i^ated  from  her  any  more;  now  we  are  not  strangers 
to  happiness."  Do  not  e.xpect  me.  Sir,  to  relate 
to  3'ou  all  our  vows,  thoughts,  and  questions;  you 
must  fill  up  the  omissions  of  our  confused  senti- 
ments. Madame  retired  to  her  rooms  to  perform  a 
pleasant  and  needful  duty,  by  expressing  her  deep 
gratitude  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
As  soon  as  she  entered  into  his  empire  she  received 
the  most  noble  proofs  of  his  anxious  interest ;  and 
in  her  heart  Madame  had  felt  all  her  debt  of  obliga- 
tion to  this  august  and  generous  sovereign,  gifted 
by  Heaven  -with  the  power  and  will  to  aid  unfortu- 
nate sovereigns. 

When  she  had  accomplished  this  duty,  Madame 
asked  for  the  Abb^  Edgeworth,  and  her  tears 
flowed  in  torrents  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with 
this  last  comforter  of  Louis  XVI. ;  her  heart  beat 
so  violently  that  she  was  ready  to  faint.  M.  Edge- 
w'orth  was  frightened,  and  wished  to  summon  as- 
sistance. Madame  said  to  him,  "  Pray  let  me  weep 
before  you;    I  am  comforted  by  these  tears  and 
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your  presence."  There  were  then  no  witnesses  l:)iit 
Heaven  and  him  whom  she  regarded  as  mediator. 
And  yet,  not  one  complaint  flowed  from  her  heart. 
M.  Edgeworth  saw  nothing  bnt  tears;  I  have  heard 
this  from  his  own  self.  He  has  allowed  me  to  men- 
tion it  on  his  authority  ;  he  feels  that  all  personal 
modesty  ought  to  give  way  to  the  need  of  making 
known  this  pure  and  heavenly  mind. 

The  royal  family  dined  in  private;  and  about  five 
o'clock  we  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
Madame.  It  was  onl}"  then  that  we  could  observe 
the  general  appearance  of  her  countenance.  It 
seems  as  if  Heaven  had  desired  to  unite  a  holy 
character  that  makes  her  dearer  to  us,  and  more 
venerable  to  the  French,  to  freshness,  grace,  and 
beauty.  In  her  conntenance  maybe  seen  a  likeness 
to  liouis  XVI.,  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  to  Madame 
Elizabeth.  The  likeness  to  these  noble  persons  is 
so  strong  that  we  felt  we  must  be  reminded  to  pray 
to  them.  This  remembrance  and  the  presence  of 
Madame  seemed  to  unite  heaven  and  earth;  and 
doubtless  every  time  that  she  chooses  to  speak  in 
their  name,  her  sweet  and  noble  mind  wall  constrain 
all  feelings  to  follow  its  example. 

Frenchmen,  here  is  one  whom  you  can  make  still 
more  happy  by  resuming  your  ancient  faith  and 
love  for  your  kings.  Here  she  is  demanding  to 
enter  among  you,  to  join  with  the  King,  her  uncle, 
in  perfect  accord,  as  executrix  of  the  will  of  Louis 
XVI.,  for  forgiveness  of  injuries.  With  her  heart 
full  of  tender  and  religious  feelings,  she  comes  to 
love  you,  and  to  console  you  for  your  lengthened 
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sorrows.  She  comes  in  the  garb  of  her  innocence 
and  youth,  of  her  sorrows,  and  her  hkeness  to  her 
family.  She  comes  circled  with  a  tribute  of  prayer 
that  all  houest,  loyal,  tender,  and  faithful  souls  on 
the  earth  believe  to  be  her  due;  she  comes,  like 
the  augel  of  peace,  to  disarm  vengeance  and 
cause  the  furies  of  war  to  cease.  May  your  hearts 
recall  her,  and  then  you  will  see  your  harbours 
opened  and  your  commerce  renewed ;  no  more  will 
your  children  be  torn  from  your  arms  to  be  led  to 
death ;  you  will  recover  happiness,  rest,  and  the 
esteem  of  the  world. 

But,  Sir,  I  see  that  I  am  encroaching^  upon  your 
share ;  so  I  conclude,  feeling  ver^'  .sure  that  you  will 
be  grateful  to  me  for  my  endeavour  to  make  you  a 
partaker  in  my  joy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

The  Abf.e  de  Tressan. 

With  this  I  conclude  my  Recollections  of  Madame. 
I  also  read  an  account  of  her  marriacre  some  time 
ago.  I  think  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  the 
Duchess  de  Laval,  who  had  received  it  from  her 
uncle.  Cardinal  de  Montmorency,  Grand  Almoner, 
who  was  summoned  to  Mittau  for  the  ceremony. 
But  I  kept  no  copy,  as  I  had  not  formed  the  idea  of 
writinof  these  Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MONSIEUR. 

"  A  Prince  whose  place  chanced  to  be  next  to  the  first  throne  in 
the  world,  without  conferring  on  him  any  of  the  qualities  that  com- 
mand respect,  and  gain  the  attachment  of  nations.  There  is  no  one 
but  thinks  that  in  the  most  happy  times  he  must  have  let  the  reins 
of  empire  slip  through  his  hands.  His  reign  would  have  been  that 
of  favourites,  and  France  would  have  had  to  bear  all  the  pettiness 
of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  the  profusion   of  that  of  Henry  III." 

— MEMOIRS    OF    MONTGALLIARD. 

IT  may  be  said  that  the  mind  of  this  prince  was 
not  at  all  more  calculated  for  the  part  he  was 
compelled  to  play,  through  our  misfortunes,  than 
was  his  birth  apparently  likely  to  call  him  to  it. 
The  policy  of  courts  seemed  for  centuries  to  have 
adopted  the  mission  of  stifling  all  the  germs  of 
active  virtues,  that  the  younger  brothers  of  kings 
might  have  possessed.  The  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
with  every  capability  for  becoming  a  great  man, 
was  brought  up  like  a  princess.  His  love  of  glory 
was  not  sufficiently  active  to  make  him  surmount 
his  idleness;  and  when  with  the  army  he  did  not 
fear  a  battery  so  much  as  a  heavy  rain  or  a 
bivouac. 
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jMarie  de'  Medici  brought  up  her  son,  Gaston, 
in  the  greatest  pusillanimit}^.  Uncertain,  weak, 
ruled  by  the  first  favourite  of  more  energetic 
character,  whom  he  would  abandon  at  the  first 
indication  of  danger,  he  was  nothing  but  a  partisan 
put  in  motion  by  hidden  springs. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  the  brothers 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  of  Louis  XVL,  would  strike 
any  observer.  Monsieur  had  a  very  cultivated 
mind ;  he  was  a  good  historian,  had  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  various  nations, 
and  his  conversation  was  instructive  and  agreeable. 
But  though  this  well-educated  mind  and  scientific 
knowledge  might  have  been  enough  for  a  private 
individual,  •  it  certainly  was  not  sufficient  for  a 
prince  destined  to  so  high  a  fate,  and  living  in 
such  difficult  times. 

The  line  describing  the  gallant  and  timid  Henry 
III.,  "  Who  shines  in  second  rank  is  lost  in  first," 
might  be  perfectly  applied  to  Monsieur.  A  negative 
but  amiable  sort  of  prince  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  became  a  timid  unenergetic  king,  taking  the 
most  minute  details  of  etiquette  for  grandeur 
during  his  time  of  trouble.  Always  attempting  to 
model  hinjself  on  Henry  IV.,  no  prince  was  ever 
less  fitted  to  resemble  him  or  recover  his  kingdom 
by  force.  Far  from  having  the  courage  of  the 
model  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
selected  when  it  was  too  late.  Monsieur  was  afraid 
of  pain  and  fatigue.  Having  no  decided  character, 
he  let  himself  be  governed  by  all  about  him, 
without  vigour  to  keep  order  among  candidates  for 
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his  confidence,  be  made  his  court,  in  vulgar  but 
truthful  words,  the  court  of  King  Petaud. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  prince  in  his  misfortunes, 
as  they  are  foreign  to  my  subject ;  besides,  his 
troubles  might  make  me  forget  the  harsh  truths 
that  are  a  necessity  of  impartial  history.  I  only 
relate  his  life  at  Versailles,  where  at  first  he  passed 
his  time  in  obscurity.  Abstaining  from  business, 
entirely  under  the  sway  of  Madame  de  Balbi,  he 
spent  his  life  in  a  charming  house  and  beautiful 
garden  he  possessed,  near  the  Swiss  lake,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wood  of  Satory.  He  seldom  went 
hunting  with  the  King;  but  was  very  attentive  to 
the  grand  ceremonies. 

Madame  de  Balbi  ruled  more  over  his"  mind  than 
his  senses.  She  was  not  pretty  enough  to  captivate 
him  by  anything  but  by  making  use  of  the 
ascendency  of  a  managing  woman  over  a  weak 
man.  Nothing  less  than  evidence  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  Madame  de  Balbi  in  Germany  and 
London,  could  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Monsieur. 

This  prince's  weakness  was  brought  into  a 
stronger  light  by  the  revolution.  He  became 
suspected  by  all  parties  from  his  feebleness  and 
Avant  of  courage.  The  Republicans  and  Anarchists 
had  no  confidence  in  him.  The  Royalists  never 
forgave  his  having  himself  voted  at  the  second 
assembly  of  Notables,  and  made  his  followers  vote 
for  the  double  representation  of  the  Third  Estate. 
They  united  with  the  moderate  party  in  blaming 
his  conduct  towards  M.  deFavras. 

So  few  partisans  had  this  prince   in   his  hopes  to 
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re-ascend  the  throne  of  France,  that  he  lightly 
allowed  hundreds  of  conspiracies  to  be  hatched, 
all  without  means,  conducted  by  fools  or  rogues, 
that  sunk  a  thousand  famihes  into  mourning  and 
terror.  But  the  favourites  W' ere  not  exposed ;  the 
prince  in  his  weakness  gave  in  to  everything  ;  the 
smallest  projector  was  w^elcomed  at  Blankenburg  or 
Mittau,  and  listened  to  with  cordiality. 

I  will  give  some  particulars  of  tlie  unhappy  fate 
of  M.  de  Favras,  and  the  behaviour  of  Monsieur 
in  the  matter  ;  I  was  a  witness  of  it. 

M.  de  Favras  was  a  man  of  good  birth  and  culti- 
vated mind,  but  with  an  ardenr  brain  that  conceived 
a  thousand  projects  without  settling  on  any,  and 
lost  b}^  inconsistency  the  fortune  that  his  talents 
might  have  gained ;  he  was  arrested  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1789.  M.  Jauge,  the  banker,  commander  of  a 
battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  brought  us  the 
news  at  midnight  mass.  M.  de  Favras  was  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  nation,  and  especially  of 
a  desire  to  promote  the  King's  escape  on  the  5th  of 
October.  It  may  be  that  the  active  mind  of  M.  de 
Favras,  and  his  excitable  nature,  overwrought  by 
events,  may  have  been  led  to  the  conception  of  some 
plans  :  but  they  would  not  have  been  magnified 
into  such  high  crimes  without  other  reasons.  M. 
de  Lafayette  wished  to  give  the  people  the  sight  of 
the  condemnation  of  a  noble.  M.  de  Besenval  was 
in  his  hands ;  but  the  old  Swiss  had  been  a  friend 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  was  filled  by  his  partisans.  The  conviction 
of  M.  de  Favras  inculpated  Monsieur,  who  had  been 
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in  communication  with  liim,  and  bad  formerly  got 
him  a  place  among  tlie  Swiss  Gruards.  Monsieur 
could  justify  himself  by  a  bit  of  meanness,  or  might 
allow  the  suspicion  to  float  over  his  head,  but  either 
course  was  degrading.  The  latter  made  him  sus- 
pected by  the  people;  the  former  made  him  vile  in 
the  eyes  of  all  France.  The  Prince  was  weak 
enough  to  prefer  security  to  pubhc  esteem  ;  he  for- 
sook M.  de  Favras,  as  Gaston  forsook  the  Duke  de 
Montmorency.  Not  one  of  his  favourites  used  his 
influence  to  prevent  his  forgetting  his  position  and 
going  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  disgrace  the  name  of 
Bourbon  by  pronouncing  the  most  abject  apology 
for  his  deeds  and  actions,  declaring  himself  a  citizeu 
of  Paris,  reminding  all  of  his  meanness  at  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  "  where  he  had  always  be- 
lieved that  the  time  of  Revolution  had  come,  .... 
that  royal  authority  ought  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
national  liberty,  and  national  liberty  the  base  of 
Royal  authority."  M.  Bailly,  President  of  the 
Commune,  who  would  not  miss  the  chance  of 
degrading  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  answered  him, 
"  That  it  was  remembered  that  Monsieur  had  shown 
that  he  was  the  first  citizen  of  the  kingdom  when 
he  voted  for  the  Third  Estate;  that  he  was  tlie 
founder  of  equality ;  and  that  he  gave  the  first 
example  of  it."  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
of  December  that  Louis  XVIII.  accomplished  this 
humiliating  performance;  on  tliat  day  he  broke  the 
last  steps  of  the  ladder  that  might  have  raised  him 
to  the  throne  of  Henry  IV. ;  he  alienated  France, 
and  deposed  himself. 
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I  will  not  pursue  the  frightful  and  iniquitous  trial 
of  the  unhappy  Favras  ;  it  is  in  the  domain  of 
history.  In  his  ignominious  execution,  he  set  to  all 
the  future  victims  an  example  of  piety,  resignation, 
and  courage  only  inspired  by  innocence  and  re- 
ligion. 

In  1800,  I  often  saw  one  of  his  sisters  at  Paris, 
soliciting  the  removal  of  her  name  from  the  list  of 
emigres,  and,  as  time  makes  changes,  the  name  of 
Favras  was  one  reason  that  she  advanced  for  obtain- 
ing justice  from  the  Consular  governixient. 

Monsieur  was  very  fat,  but  without  the  stoutness 
that  is  characteristic  of  power  and  vigour,  like  that 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  had  an  unhealthy  constitution, 
and  so  was  obliged  even  in  youth  to  have  recourse 
to  medicinal  potions  to  restore  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  procure  the  dissipation  of  humours.  And 
this  unhealthy  condition  was  increased  by  want  of 
exercise.  His  bad  figure  rendered  him  unfit  for 
riding  on  horseback,  and  he  w^as  very  awkward  at  it. 
Xo  prince  ever  had  such  a  disagreeable  carriage ; 
for  he  had  the  general  waddle  of  the  Bourbons  in  its 
most  excessive  form,  and  there  was  no  getting  used 
to  his  bad  shape  for  all  his  pains  and  the  elegance 
of  his  dress. 

He  was,  too,  very  curious  in  horses,  and  his 
equipage  was  handsomer  than  those  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  I  may  here  remark  that 
Monsieur  did  not  possess  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis. 
The  King  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  were  the  onlj" 
persons  who  could  wear  it  without  having  made  a 
campaign;   and   the   journeys    of  Monsieur   to   the 
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South  and  to  Luneville  to  his  regiment  of  Cara- 
bineers could  not  serve  as  such.  Accordingly,  ou 
the  feast  day  of  Saint  Louis,  after  attending  the 
King's  rising,  he  used  to  retire  to  avoid  being  a 
witness  of  the  procession  of  knights. 

In  1786,  he  brought  his  fine  regiment  of  Cara- 
bineers to  be  reviewed  by  the  King  at  his  beautiful 
estate  of  Grosbois,  which  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  director  Barras,  then  of  General 
Moreau,  and  seemed  an  ominous  possession  to  all 
its  owners.  The  cavalier  who  took  General  Lio-oniei* 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeld,  in  1747,  and 
refused  his  money,  was  presented  to  him.  All  the 
Court  was  magnificently  entertained  at  Grosbois. 

Monsieur  had  no  children  by  his  marriage  with 
Marie  Josephine  Louise  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Her  want  of  offspring  did  not 
make  him  tender  of  Madame,  who  had  a  poor 
appearance,  and  was  bad-tempered  as  well.  Un- 
friendly with  the  Queen,  and  even  with  her  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Artois,  whose  affection  was  concen- 
trated on  her  children,  Madame  led  a  solitary  hfe, 
spending  nearly  all  her  time  in  her  charming  garden 
at  Montreuil,  where  beauties  of  wood  and  water  were 
found  together,  and  elegant  houses  and  furniture 
combined  to  make  a  delightful  habitation.  Madame 
passed  her  time  in  the  occupations  of  country  life, 
in  oblivion  of  the  wearisome  etiquette  of  the  Court. 
She  would  come  back  to  Versailles  from  visitinof 
her  little  farm,  her  animals,  and  garden,  with  enor- 
mous nosegays  of  flowers,  and  a  quantity  of  little 
birds  she  had  taken  in  nets.     They  were  meant  to 
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be  used  for  a  soup  that  was  made,  not  iu  her  kitchen, 
but  in  her  own  rooms,  and  was  the  whole  work  of 
one  of  her  maids.  Madame  would,  as  a  favour, 
offer  some  of  this  famous  soup,  seasoned  more  by 
fancy  than  actual  ingredients,  to  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  who  came  every  evening  at  nine 
o'clock  exactly  to  sup  with  her.  Each  had  his  or  her 
own  dishes  brought,  and  the  last  touch  was  put  to 
them  in  the  little  kitchens  close  by  Madame's  rooms, 
which  were  at  the  end  of  the  left  wino;-  of  the 
castle,  on  the  side  of  the  Orangery,  above  the 
Rue  de  la  Suriutendance.  Monsieur  occupied  the 
floor  above. 

He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  November,  1755,  so 
that  it  was  in  his  fortieth  year  that  fate  called 
him  to  a  throne  which  he  seemed  destined  never  to 
occupy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    COUMT    d'aUTOIS. 

MEN  are  often  unjust  to  one  another,  and  still 
more  so  towards  those  who  are  destined  to 
be  their  rulers.  These  cannot  be  foroj'iven  for  faults 
tolerated  everyday  in  society;  they  must  not  ap- 
pear anything  but  perfect.  I  am  far  from  approving 
the  transgressions  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his 
numerous  infidelities  to  his  gentle  and  hig^hlv- 
respected  companion ;  I  only  say  that,  if  he  had  not 
been  born  a  prince,  and  had  been  lost  among  the 
crowd,  they  would  hardly  have  been  noticed. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  stay  in  France,  the  per- 
sons who  w^ere  working  in  secret  for  a  revolution 
and  cliange  of  dynasty,  tried  to  render  his  faults  the 
more  conspicuous  because,  having  children,  the  fact 
of  his  presence  was  more  inconvenient.  They 
wished  to  drive  nira  away  or  to  destroy  him,  and 
Mirabeau  one  day,  in  answer  to  a  person  who  was 
wondering  at  the  general  animosity  against  the 
Count  d'Artois,  even  said,  "  The  plethoric  condition 
of  the  King  and  of  Monsieur  may  end  their  days, 
and  that  reduces  the  question  to  the  Dauphin,  who 
is  only  an  infant." 

F  2 
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Previously,  the  Count  d'Artois  had  been  adored 
by  the  people,  since  he  was  affable  to  all,  and  was 
of  the  national  joyous  temperament.  The  habit  of 
driving  about  in  Paris,  and  even  his  profuse  expen- 
diture, contributed  to  this  popularity.  It  was  only 
the  religious  moralists  who  blamed  him  for  his 
transgressions  and  prodigalities,  laying  them  to  the 
score  of  his  youth.  I  know  that  the  prince  had  not 
received  an  education  to  fit  him  for  living  in  diffi- 
cult times ;  and  all  the  faults  that  can  be  cast  up 
against  him  after  his  departure  from  France  arose 
from  a  quality  innate  in  all  the  Bourbons,  excessive 
good-nature  and  its  concomitant  extreme  facility  to 
be  led,  and  a  want  of  proper  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  counsellors.  The  conduct  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
in  England  and  in  Germany  is  a  proof  of  it;  but  he 
could  not  have  a  will  when  he  was  the  unfortunate 
toy  of  European  powers. 

The  Count  d'Artois  always  kept  his  mouth  open, 

^    and  this  gave  him  a  far  from  intelligent  expression  ; 

apart   from   this   blemish    his  figure  was   light  and 

graceful,  and  his   countenance  open  and  pleasant ; 

\  his  whole  appearance,  indeed,  was  a  contrast  to  the 
King's  somewhat  heavy  gait,  and  the  unfortunate 

'  peculiarities  of  Monsieur. 

He  was  much  fonder  of  pleasure  than  of  study, 
and  by  general  report,  had  that  fashionable  ease 
and  light  amiabiUty  that  pleases  women.  So 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  reports  that  not  many 
beauties  were  cruel  to  him. 

Besides  Madame  de  Polastron,  who  was  for 
several  years    his   avowed  mistress,   and  followed 
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bim  in  misfortune  till  parted  by  death,  the  Duchess 
of  Guiche  was  one  of  those  whom  the  public  long 
looked  upon  as  his  easiest  conquest;  but  as  in  this 
kind  of  controversy  little  trust  can  be  placed  in 
gossip,  it  is  always  rash  to  venture  assertions  about 
such  uncertain  matters.  The  passion  of  Madame 
de  Polastron  for  the  Count  d'Artois  was  as  open  as 
it  was  real,  for  heart-felt  affection  was  their  only 
bond  of  union,  and  she  never  was  intriguing  or 
avaricious. 

The  Countess  d'Artois  was  a  princess  of  gentle 
and  quiet  disposition,  and  being  likewise  rather 
plain,  not  formed  to  recall  her  volatile  spouse.  She 
was  often  unwell,  and  would  retire  to  a  little  house 
at  Saint  Cloud  while  the  Count  d'Artois  hastened 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  his  little  Castle  of 
Bagatelle,  or  to  Paris,  to  desert  even  the  Court 
beauties,  and  find  greater  liberty  in  a  less  exalted 
rank.  However,  the  prince  was  as  reserved  as  possi- 
ble in  his  transgressions;  and,  if  such  be  any  ex- 
cuse, I  may  say  that  he  concealed  these  breaches  of 
morality  and  morals  as  much  as  he  could. 

The  Count  d'Artois  had  four  children  by  his  mar- 
riage. Two  daughters,  who  might  have  been  a 
comfort  to  their  mother,  died  in  tender  years;  there 
were  only  two  sons  left,  the  Dukes  of  Angouleme 
and  Berry.  The  first,  who  is  now  heir  to  a  very 
remote  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  had  been  en- 
gaged to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
broken  off;  but  it  was  represented  to  the  Queen 
how  much  nearer  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  was 
brought  to  the  throne   by  the  feeble   health  of  the 
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King's  two  sons,  and  that  it  might  be  well  for  her 
own  daughter,  Madame  Eoyale,  to  contract  this 
alliance,  as  we  have  seen  effected  under  less  fortu- 
nate auspices.  The  Queen  assented  to  these  ob- 
servations, and  caused  the  earlier  engagement  to  be 
broken  off.  This  opposition  of  Marie  Antoinette 
had  a  great  effect  in  developing  the  hatred  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  sworn  to  the  Rojal  Family. 

The  two  children  of  the  Count  d'Artois  were 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  de  Serent, 
in  the  Castle  of  Beauregard,  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  woods  in  the  direction  of  Marly,  and  was 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Montaigu.  Tliese 
two  princes  did  not  evince  any  great  force  of  cha- 
racter; and  their  lives  have  always  been  obscure 
ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty. 

There  was  little  in  unison  between  the  character 
of  Madame  and  her  sister,  the  Countess  d'Artois, 
who,  as  I  have  said,  lived  a  very  retired  life  ;  there 
was  little  intimacy  between  the  two  princesses. 
Though  I  have  always  used  the  expression,  M.  le 
Comte  d'Artois,  I  should  observe  that  it  was  proper 
to  say  Monsieur,  Comte  d'Artois ;  as  if  the  word 
Monsieur  was  a  designation  of  the  children  of 
France,  the  issue  of  the  sovereign  or  his  heir  appa- 
rent in  direct  line,  while  the  title  was  M.  le  Due  de 
Berry,  as  he  was  of  the  collateral  line.  With  the 
exception  of  Monsieur,  who  was  always  addressed 
by  this  title,  the  other  princes  were  called  Mon- 
seigneur  and  Serene  Highness. 

The  Count  and  Countess  d'Artois,  with  Madame 
Elizabeth,   occupied  at  Versailles  all  the  first  story 
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of  the  right  wing  of  the  castle  looking  over  the 
orangery,  in  the  gallery  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Princesses'.  Though  these  apartments  were  very 
large,  there  was  space  for  several  small  rooms  that 
were  lighted  from  the  gallery,  and  were  very  dark. 

When  the  King  went  to  Paris  on  June  17,  17S9, 
the  Count  d'Artois  was  quite  determined  to  go  in- 
stead of  him,  though  well  aware  of  the  dangers  the 
Orleanist  faction  were  preparing  for  him.  But  it  is 
natural  to  a  generous  man  to  encounter  danger  in 
order  to  avert  it  from  the  beloved.  This  was  one  of 
the  fine  points  of  the  prince's  life.  The  King  op- 
posed his  intention,  and  during  the  journey  became 
so  convinced  of  the  murderous  projects  of  the  fac- 
tions that  he  obliged  his  brother  to  leave  France. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  prince's  morning  at- 
tendants found  he  was  gone  when  they  came  to 
wait  on  him.  By  the  assistance  of  some  faithful 
servants  (for  treason  surrounded  this  unhappy 
family),  he  escaped  by  a  secret  door  and  evaded  all 
observation.  Having  received  the  final  adieus  of 
his  brother,  he  left  his  country,  and  for  ever,  as  it 
now  appears.  He  retired  to  Turin,  to  his  father- 
in-law,  and  soon  sent  for  his  wife  and  children. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MADAME     ELIZABETH. 

ri'^HERE  are  souls  that  seem  only  to  appear  on 
-1-  this  earth  to  present  to  men,  whether  in 
prosperity  or  in  misery,  a  perfect  model  of  all 
virtues ;  their  mission  is  to  show  the  scope  of  good- 
ness in  the  highest  rank,  and  of  resignation  and 
courage  in  pain  and  suffering. 

Madame  Elizabeth  was  undeniably  one  of  those 
rare  persons,  only  seen  at  distant  intervals  during 
the  course  of  ages.  Without  forgetting  her  rank, 
she  gave  an  example  of  the  most  steadfast  piety 
beneath  the  sumptuous  roofs  of  the  palace  of  our 
Kings.  She  lived  amid  her  family,  the  favourite  of 
all,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  prison  she 
was  a  model  of  sisterly  tenderness,  from  her  courage 
arising  from  pious  resignation,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  she  presented  a  great  example  of  constancy  in 
adversity,  and  in  death  to  the  princely  victims  the 
number  of  whom  she  completed. 

When  I  came  to  Versailles,  Madame  Elizabeth 
■\\as  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Her  fresh  complexion, 
pretty  pink  colour,  and  plump  figure,  must  have 
attracted  notice,  and  even  more  so  than  her  beauty 
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did  her  air  of  contentment  and  tlie  reflexion  of  a 
calm  mind  to  be  seen  in  her  face.  Her  vigorous 
constitution  made  exercise  necessary.  She  was  fond 
of  billiards  and  riding,  and  in  the  latter  her  elegance, 
and  figure,  and  courage  were  remarkable.  But  she 
never  allowed  these  light  amusements,  which  were 
requisite  for  her  health,  to  interfere  with  her  devo- 
tion to  various  religious  observances.  She  praved 
in  private  as  well  as  during  the  daily  worship  of  the 
whole  royal  family  together,  and  observed  all  the 
precepts  of  the  church,  and  frequently  received  the 
Sacrament. 

When  I  came,  all  the  talk  was  of  the  wish  of 
Madame  Ehzabeth  to  enter  the  cloister,  and  take 
the  veil  at  Saint  Cyr.  The  King  was  too  fond  of 
his  sister  to  be  able  to  endure  separation,  and  would 
not  give  his  consent  before  her  coming  of  age.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  secret  voice  was  revealing  to  him  the 
help  he  would  receive  from  her  in  his  misfortunes, 
and  was  urging  him  to  preserve  her  to  his  family  as 
a  consoling  angel  to  help  them  to  bear  their  trouble, 
and  to  teach  his  daughter  piety  both  by  precept  and 
example. 

Tliere  were  also  reports  of  a  marriage  between 
Madame  Ehzabeth  and  the  Emperor  Joseph.  The 
Queen  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  brother,  and 
loved  Madame  Elizabeth  most  tenderly  ;  she  ardently 
desired  this  marriage  as  a  means  of  raising  the  lady 
to  one  of  the  first  thrones  in  Europe,  and  possibly 
of  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  from  his 
innovations,  and  bringing  him  back  to  principles  of 
a  safer  nature  for  social  order   and    the    peace  of 
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Kings.  This  negotiation  was  soon  dropped  ;  it  may 
be  because  Joseph  II.  did  not  care  to  take  a  third 
wife,  or  perhaps  from  disincHnation  on  the  part  of 
Madame  EHzabeth  to  leave  France. 

She  consoled  herself  for  the  repugnance  of  Louis 
XVI.  to  her  taking  the  veil  by  often  going  to  Saint 
Cyr,  and  spending  whole  days  among  the  pupils  and 
ladies  of  the  community.  On  other  days  she  in- 
dulged her  taste  for  solitude  in  a  pretty  house  and 
delightful  garden  she  possessed  in  the  Avenue  de 
Paris,  near  the  hill  of  Montboron.  She  threw  her- 
self into  rural  occupations  there,  and  cultivated  her 
natural  talents  for  various  branches  of  study. 

But  the  severe  etiquette  that  clings  to  the  steps 
of  the  great  in  the  world  forbade  her  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  residence  without  a  guard  and  a  great 
attendance,  so  lono-  as  she  had  not  reached  the  agre 
when  our  laws  allow  us  to  dispose  of  ourselves.  But 
the  day  she  attained  her  majority  (the  3rd  of  May, 
1 7S9)  was  the  beginning  of  our  sorrows.  The  crowd 
was  drawn  to  the  Avenue  de  Paris  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  States-General ;  it  was  continually 
blocked  up  by  groups  of  the  factious.  There  never 
was  any  certainty  of  a  quiet  night.  So  the  Princess 
w^as  obliged  to  give  up  a  pleasure  to  which  she  had 
so  long  looked  forward,  and  she  never  slept  in  her 
house. 

The  habitation  is  now  pulled  down ;  the  spot  and 
the  remains  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  curious  by 
some  old  servants.  But  the  remembrance  will  soon 
be  lost  like  the  building,  and  the  generation  that 
saw  it  raised ;  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the  im- 
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perishable  memory  of  lier  virtues.  History  will 
consecrate  the  woes  of  tlie  unfortunate  owner,  and 
traditions  of  her  benevolence  will  be  preserved  from 
ao'e  to  aofe  in  the  surroundino-  huts. 

Madame  Elizabeth's  attachment  to  Louis  XVI. 
developed  itself  with  greater  energy  when  tlie 
revolution  took  place.  She  was  determined  not 
onl}^  to  offer  sympathy  to  her  unhappy  brother, 
but  even  to  share  his  dangers.  Mesdames  tried  in 
vain  to  take  her  with  them  to  Italy  ;  she  resisted 
their  entreaties,  and  gave  u]i  a  journey  that  might 
have  seemed  a  family  duty  rather  than  be  separated 
from  the  King. 

The  devotion  she  exhibited  on  the  21st  of  June, 
]  792,  will  be  placed  by  history  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  heroism,  when  she  tried  to  cause 
herself  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Queen  by  the 
assassins,  and  after  that  would  not  leave  her 
brother  as  long  as  the  danger  lasted  ;  assisting  the 
spectators,  who  fainted  under  their  feelings  of 
distraction,  while  the  victims  were  calm  and  re- 
signed. 

The  trial  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  her  answers  to 
the  interrogatorv,  and  her  last  moments  were 
worthy  of  her  courage  and  virtue.  She  never 
forgot  her  position,  and  died  like  a  princess.  She 
was  guillotined  on  the  10th  of  May,  1794,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years  and  seven  days. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  very  carefully 
educated  by  her  governess,  the  Princess  de  Marsan, 
and  she  worked  for  her  own  improvement  every 
day.     She    had   talents   for     music    and   painting, 
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spoke  Italian,  and  even  a  little  Latin,  and  had  a 
thorougli  knowledge  of  mathematics.  She  received 
lessons  from  Professor  Le  Blond,  who  is  known  by 
several  able  works,  and  he  has  often  given  me 
confirmation  of  the  accounts  of  the  princess's 
learning  in  this  science,  even  in  its  most  difficult 
and  abstruse  branches.  I  have  mentioned  her  taste 
for  painting ;  the  last  oil-picture  that  I  saw  her 
paint  at  Paris  was  a  large  canvas  representing  a 
landscape  and  waterfall. 

Madame  Elizabeth's  suite  of  rooms  at  Versailles 
was  at  the  end  of  the  Princes'  Gallery,  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  castle.  At  Paris  her  lodging  was  at 
the  Tuileries,  in  the  Pavilion  of  Flora,  in  the 
rooms  afterwards  occupied  by  Pope  Pius  VII., 
during  his  stay  in  France.  And  in  these  rooms 
a  little  matter  took  place  that  I  must  not  leave 
out  of  my  notes,  for  it  will  serve  as  another  token 
of  the  goodness  of  Madame  Ehzabeth. 

The  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  Madame  de 
Navarre,  went  with  the  wife  of  La  Place,  the 
Senator,  to  receive  the  Pope's  blessing,  and  was  so 
overcome  by  her  recollectious,  at  the  sight  of  the 
place  where  her  beloved  mistress  had  dwelt,  that 
she  could  not  control  her  grief,  and  burst  iuto 
tears.  She  could  scarcely  inform  the  worth}?- 
Pontiff  of  the  reason  of  her  trouble.  Pius  VIL, 
who  was  very  reticent,  was  himself  much  moved, 
and  only  said  a  few  words  about  the  virtues  of 
Madame  Elizabeth,  while  pointing  up  to  heaven, 
as  the  place  where  she  is  now  receiving  her 
recompense.      Madame     de    Navarre    hastened   to 
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leave  a  place  that  recalled  such  painful  memories. 
It  seems  that  after  the  King's  death,  some  of  the 
commissaries  at  the  Temple  were  not  so  savage 
as  the  former  ones,  relaxed  their  vigilance, 
'and  allowed  themselves  to  be  humane  enough  to 
permit  some  friends  of  their  noble  victims  to  come 
into  the  tower.  Indeed  several  members  of  the 
Commune  were  denounced  for  permitting  this;  and 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very  pretty 
portrait  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  which  she  found 
means  to  send  from  her  place  of  captivity  to 
Madame  de  Raigecourt,  one  of  her  ladies-in- 
waiting,  .  then  in  Germany.  She  had  represented 
herself  in  this  miniature  as  wrapping  a  funeral  scarf 
of  crape  round  an  urn  engraved  with  the  name  of 
Louis  XVI.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  her 
freshness,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognise  her 
features.  Madame  Royale  had  the  opportunity  of 
giving  particulars  of  this  captivity  in  the  manu- 
script that  I  have  mentioned,  which  will  not  be  lost 
to  history. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

MESDAMES    THE    AUNTS. 

AT  their  father's  Court  Mesdames  enjoyed  the 
consideration  that  virtue  always  comnaands 
from  the  most  immoral  men.  Louis  XV.  through- 
out his  debauchery  gave  his  daughters  the  re- 
spect merited  by  obedience  and  filial  affection. 
Indeed  they  were  not  entirely  strangers  to  public 
business ;  they  were  often  asked  their  advice, 
especially  about  church  appointments.  But  the 
King's  death  produced  an  entire  change  for  them. 
Family  bonds  become  weaker  the  further  they  are 
stretched,  and  besides  the  brilliancy  of  their  virtue 
was  less  visible  in  a  court  where,  notwithstanding 
scandal,  morals  were  pure,  and  the  chief  an  example 
to  his  subjects.  Also  the  King,  as  was  quite 
natural,  was  more  ready  to  consult  his  wife  and  his 
brothers  than  more  distant  relations.  The  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  Mesdames' 
age  which  almost  always  occasions  a  slight  dete- 
rioration of  equability  of  temper,  and  again  the  kind 
of  oblivion  in  which  they  were  left,  all  combined  to 
disturb  the  intimacy  that  might  have  subsisted  be- 
tween the   aunts   and   nephews.     But  if  the  Queen 
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and  the  princesses,  her  sisters-in-law,  were  not 
fond  of  Mesdames  on  account  of  their  seekiuo:  to 
assume  an  unpleasant  tone  of  superiority,  Louis 
XVI.  himself  showed  a  marked  affection  for  them, 
beyond  the  respect  that  was  their  due  from  him; 
for  the  King  was  so  kind  that  it  was  impossible  he 
should  not  love  those  who  had  during  his  infancy 
supplied  to  him  the  place  of  the  authors  of  his  life. 
Thus  the  position  of  Mesdames  at  Court  being  ob- 
scure and  unsatisfactory,  they  were  seldom  seen 
there.  They  spent  the  chief  part  of  the  year  either 
at  Bellevue,  on  that  splendid  height  that  commands 
the  proud  city  and  the  charming  country  around  it, 
or  at  the  Hermitage,  a  little  garden  at  the  other  end 
of  Versailles,  by  the  road  leadmg  to  Marly. 

Madame  Adelaide  and  Madame  Victoire  were  the 
only  survivors  of  the  four  daughters  of  Louis  XV. 
Avho  outlived  their  father.  The  third,  Madame 
Sophie,  had  died  two  years  before ;  and  the  other, 
Madame  Louise,  had  quitted  the  world  in  one  of 
those  sudden  resolutions  that  can  only  be  inspired  by 
great  religious  fervour,  or  by  a  qu^ck  and  ardent 
spirit  that  will  ;  ot  be  satisfied  by  smaller  sacrifices; 
resolu  ions  that  always  cause  astonishment  to  men 
of  the  world,  whatever  be  their  cause. 

It  was  in  1771  that  Madame  Louise,  unmoved  by 
her  father's  prayers  and  her  sister's  teai  -.  tore  her- 
self from  the  pleasures  of  the  Court,  to  bury  herself 
at  thirty-four  years  of  age  in  a  cloister  of  Carmelites, 
and  to  forget  the  empty  grandeurs  of  earth  beneath 
a  hair-cloth  garment  in  one  of  the  mof't  austere  reli- 
gious   orders.       Scandal    made    many    attempts    to 
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pursue  her  there,  but  found  do  response.  And  still 
Madame  Louise  was  blamed  by  several  persons  for 
having  retired  such  a  short  distance  from  the  Court, 
for  seeing  too  much  company,  and  still  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  State,  while  she  practised  the  hum- 
blest labours  like  the  lowest  of  the  nuns.  No  doubt 
her  self-denial  would  have  seemed  more  complete  at 
a  greater  distance  from  her  family,  and  with  vows  of 
more  absolute  solitude  ;  but  her  sacrifice  seems  large 
enough  as  it  was ;  and,  without  stopping  to  consider 
that  perhaps  the  example  of  piety  given  by  Madame 
Louise  might  have  been  of  more  use  at  Court  than 
hid  in  a  cloister,  it  must  be  said  with  truth  that  such 
a  resolve  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

Madame  Louise  died  in  December,  1787,  and 
made  so  little  sensation  that,  as  I  was  unwell,  I  did 
not  hear  of  it  till  some  time  afterwards.  And  it 
was  no  wonder,  for  the  princesses  had  not  been 
slow  to  forget  her,  though  they  had  visited  her  con- 
tinually during  the  life  of  Louis  XV. 

I  have  mentioned  above,  that  they  did  not  receive 
much  more  attention  at  Court,  and  I  fancy  their 
tempers  were  a. little  sharpened  by  this  neglect;  so 
they  were  very  hard  to  please  in  waiting  upon  them. 
The  least  unpunctuality  received  a  sharp  reproof. 
If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  thought  spiteful,  I 
could  give  some  proofs  of  my  own  experience.  I 
will  only  mention  that  I  was  sharply  scolded  one 
day  by  Madame  Adelaide  for  putting  my  hands  into 
a  muff  that  she  had  given  me  to  carry  while  she 
went  upstairs. 
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If  the  pictures  of  Louis  XV.  that  I  have  seen  are 
good  hlxcnesses,  this  princess  resembled  hira  exactly, 
and  possessed  his  haughty  glance.  Madame  Victoire 
was  shorter  and  stouter. 

Mesdames  the  aunts  only  came  to  Paris  in  the 
winter,  as  they  had  been  able  to  stay  at  Bellevue  up 
to  the  fifth  of  October.  Seeing  that  they  were  of  very 
little  use  to  their  nephew,  unable  to  enjoy  his  confi- 
dence, and  fearing  measures  opposed  to  their  religious 
opinions,  they  at  last  decided  on  going  to  Rome. 
Possibly  in  their  solitude,  standing  in  a  position 
whence  they  could  form  a  better  judgment  of  the 
course  of  events,  theirs  was  the  surer  presentiment 
of  all  the  trouble  that  hung  over  their  family  ;  there- 
fore they  separated  themselves  from  it  for  life,  but 
they  could  not  prevail  on  Madame  Elizabeth  to  leave 
her  brother  and  accompany  them. 

All  the  precautions  with  which  they  had  fenced 
themselves,  all  the  passports  they  had  procured,  did 
not  prevent  their  being  arrested  by  a  little  munici- 
pality that,  like  so  many  others,  thought  itself  so- 
vereign, and  boldly  rose  above  the  law.  So  they 
stopped  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy,  till  their 
equerry,  M.  de  Boisbeul,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  and 
returned  with  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly 
ordering  the  liberation  of  the  two  princesses,  whom 
some  of  the  factious  considered  guilty  because  they 
were  about  to  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  granted 
to  every  individual  by  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

No  doubt  Mesdames  did  not  find  themselves 
happy  at  Rome.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  throne 
of  their  fathers   and    the    sorrows    or   their   family 
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came  to  disturb  the  peace  they  might  have  enjoyed 
in  the  Eternal  City.  They  could  at  least  carry  their 
tears  and  prayers  for  their  guilty  country  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  till  the  day  when  they  were  forced  to 
quit  the  hospitable  city  that  had  received  them,  by 
conquests  that  the  noble  head  of  the  church  could 
neither  arrest  nor  forsee.  So  they  left  Rome  to 
retire  to  Naples;  and  after  several  changes  of  their 
place  of  refuge,  Madame  Adelaide  had  the  sorrow  of 
seeing  her  younger  sister  die  at  Trieste.  Her  own 
mournful  existence  was  shortened  by  grief,  and  she 
soon  died  herself  at  Klagenfurth,  without  having 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  single  member  of  her 
family  since  leaving  France.* 

Mesdames'  lodgings  at  Versailles  were  on  the 
ground-floor,  on  the  chapel  side,  under  the  great 
apartments,  where  a  collection  of  natural  history  is 
now  exhibited. 

I  have  often  read  letters  from  Madame  Adelaide 
to  her  lady-in-waiting,  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency- 
Laval,  who  had  gone  into  Germany.  She  wrote 
pleasantly,  and  expressed  her  thoughts  with  ease 
and  grace.  She  was  very  ill  while  I  was  at  Court. 
An  operation  for  fistula  was  performed  at  Bellevue, 
and  great  suffering  endured  with  much  fortitude. 
I  have  said  the  attachment  of  Louis  XVI.  to  his 
aunts  was  not  of  that  intimate  kind  that  exhibits 
entire  confidence,  but  on  this  occasion  he  showed 
how  precious  their  lives  were  to  him. 

*  This  must  not  be  taken  literally.  Besides  their  niece,  Madame 
Clotilde,  married  to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  Mesdames  found  the 
Count  d'Artois  in  Italy,  and  he  met  them  at  the  frontier,  and  went 
■with  them  to  Bologna. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

THE    PRINCES    OF    THE    BLOOD. 

ALL  the  descendants  of  our  Kings,  offspring  of 
a  line  of  heroes,  were  living  at  Paris  in  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  amid  pleasure  and  pomp.  They 
seldom  occupied  their  rooms,  or  were  seen  at  Ver- 
sailles waiting  on  the  King,  except  on  great  days  of 
ceremony.  I  shall  certainly  not  give  a  history  of 
these  Princes,  who  have  left  such  various  reputations, 
and  shall  only  here  make  a  short  mention  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  de  Penthievre, 
reserving  a  special  chapter  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  some  authentic  and 
interesting  particulars  of  his  death. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards  played  such 
a  miserable  part  during  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
was  onl}^  notorious  at  that  time  for  his  immorality, 
his  prodigality,  and  his  immense  wealth.  Though 
his  face  was  covered  with  an  unpleasant  mask  of 
inflamed  pimples,  it  was  hard  to  find  a  more  noble 
carriage  or  active  figure,  more  conciliating  address 
or  pleasant  conversation.  He  was  always  particular 
about  his  toilette,  in  which  there  were  some  special 
peculiarities ;  it  was  pervaded  by  the  foreign  taste 
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that    the   Prince   bad   acqvured    in   his    travels    m 
England,  and  especially  displayed  in  his  equipages. 

No  one  ever  had  a  more  splendid  fortune  or  in- 
dependent position.  It  was  undeniably  preferable 
to  that  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  but  for  the  mahce  and  hatred  that  fermented  in 
his  heart,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  have  been  the 
happiest  man  in  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
these  passions  of  his  were  the  fruits  of  the  rebuflfs 
to  his  vanity  in  the  refusal  of  the  place  of  high- 
admiral,  and  the  rupture  of  the  projected  marriage 
of  his  daughter  to  the  Duke  d'Augouleme,  or  arose 
from  unbridled  ambition.  In  very  truth  revenge 
is  not  often  so  furiously  pursued. 

If  on  some  occasions  when  the  path  to  the  throne 
might  have  been  open,  there  was  a  want  of  energy  in 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
no  want  of  courage  on  others,  when  there  was  no 
need  for  it  to  be  accompanied  by  the  sense  or  calm 
reflection  necessary  to  the  leader  of  a  party. 

On   all  occasions  of  ceremou}^  this  Prince   made 

himself  remarkable  by  his  appearance  and  exceeding 

magnificence.     When  he  appeared  on  horseback  in 

.  the  uniform  of  Colonel-General  of  the  Hussars,  he 

eclipsed  all  his  splendid  troop  of  followers. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  his 
Palais  Eoyal ;  his  transgressions  were  so  carelessly 
concealed  as  to  have  become  sufficiently  notorious, 
and  to  try  to  give  particulars  would  be  to  try  to 
write  so  many  novels. 

The  political  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
completely  unveiled  by  him  at  the  royal  sitting  of 
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November  19,  1787.  The  King  was  paiufully 
affected  by  it.  The  King  was  too  moral  to  like  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  he  could  then  see  that  his 
dissolute  habits  were  not  the  only  fault  to  be  alleged 
against  him,  and  that  his  projects  had  no  lower  an 
aim  than  the  disturbance  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  banishment  to  Villers-Cotterets,  imposed  on 
the  Duke  by  the  King,  was  more  a  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure than  a  real  punishment ;  and  this  insig- 
nificant decree  was  soon  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  That  Princess  had  the  in- 
fluence of  virtue  in  her  favour,  and  thus  gained  the 
respect  of  all.  From  her  seclusion  and  melancholy 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  deprived  of  her  children,  whose 
education  her  husband,  contrary  to  all  custom  or 
decency,  had  entrusted  to  a  lady*  reputed  to  be  his 
mislress,  Madame  d'Orieans  seldom  came  to  Court, 
but  frequently  visited  her  father,  the  noble  Duke  de 
Penthievre,  to  re-animate  her  courage  by  his  advice. 

The  treacherous  plots  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
during  the  Revolution,  are  known  to  every  one.  After 
the  5th  of  October,  ]  789,. he  was  so  much  detested 
that  he  had  to  fly  to  England,  and  only  returned  for 
the  Federation  of  1790  ;  and  then  hardly  dared  show 
himself,  remaining  all  day  at  a  distance  from  the 
throne,  concealed  among  the  deputies. 

He  also  kept  away  from  the  chateau,  where  every 
one  made  it  a  studv  to  insult  him  in  tiie  most  cutting 
ways  as  the  meanest  of  men.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  year  1791,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  be  at  Court 
for  the  procession  of  the  Cordon  Bleu,  he  kept  away, 

*  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Geulis. 
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and  sent  his  two  elder  sons,  the  Dukes  of  Chartres 
and  Moutpensier.  The  third,  the  Count  de  Beau- 
jolais,  had  not  received  that  decoration.  Whilst 
waiting  for  the  levee  in  the  saloon,  the  two  Princes 
received  all  manner  of  affronts.  There  was  a  ring 
made  round  the  fire  to  keep  them  out;  sarcasms 
were  poured  out  on  their  tricolour  cockades,  which 
they  and  the  Count  d'Estaing  alone  wore,  instead  of 
the  green  cockade  of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit. 
When  they  appeared  before  the  King,  the  eldest 
presented  his  father's  excuses,  but  did  not  allege 
any  reason  but  a  hunting  party.  Louis  XVI.  re- 
ceived it  with  such  displeasure  and  coldness  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not  venture  the  next  day 
to  absent  himself  from  the  mass  for  the  deceased 
knights.  The  insults  were  repeated,  and  were  so 
cutting  that  he  begged  M.  de  Lafayette  to  save  him. 
The  sallow  -  complexioned  general,  delighted  at 
getting  an  opportunity  of  humbling  the  Prince, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  turned  to  the 
members  of  his  staff,  and  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen, 
protect  this  gentleman,  as  he  cannot  defend  himself." 

The  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  seldom 
came  to  Court.  The  elder  imbibed  false  princi- 
ples, that  took  them  all  lengths,  from  a  woman  full 
alike  of  ability  and  error.  The  Count  de  Beaujolais 
alone  was  saved  by  his  own  disposition  ;  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  to  observe  how  different  was  this 
youth's  conduct  from  that  of  his  brothers. 

The  other  princes  of  the  blood  were  always  at 
Paris,  or  on  their  properties.  They,  too,  did 
not  attend  the  Court  much,  except  on  days  of  cere- 
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mony  and  custom  ;  and  they  were  only  distiuguislied 
from  the  mass  of  courtiers  by  some  differences  of 
form  in  reception. 

The  famous  duel  between  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
and  the  Count  d'iirtois,  for  an  insult  to  the  Duchess 
de  Bourbon  at  a  ball,  took  place  before  my  arrival 
at  Versailles  :  it  did  much  honour  to  the  prince, 
and  he  was  considered  rio-ht  in  his  desire  to  defend 
his  wife  from  insult,  thouo-h  she  had  been  to  blame 
first.  Perhaps  this  was  the  only  occasion  that  any 
of  the  princes  gave  proof  of  conjugal  respect.  In- 
deed, the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  onlj  one  not 
openly  separated  from  his  wife.  The  Duchess  of 
Bourbon,  his  sister,  did  not  live  with  her  husband, 
neither  did  the  Princess  de  Conti  with  hers. 

Virtue  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  endeavouring  to 
find  consolation  in  the  company  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  the  unfortunate  Princess  de  Lamballe,  for  the 
premature  death  of  his  only  son,  who  had  been 
hurried  to  the  grave  with  the  most  refined  wicked- 
ness by  the  treacherous  counsels  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Indeed,  by  making  the 
young  Prince  de  Lamballe  join  in  his  debauches,  he 
had  killed  him  at  twenty,  and  thus  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  sole  heir  to  the  fair  and  vast  succes- 
sion of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  who  thenceforth 
spent  his  life  at  Eu,  at  Sceaux,  or  at  Vernon,  in. 
benevolence,  study,  and  friendship. 

Madame  de  Lamballe  was  sincerely  attached  to 
the  Queen,  and  she  returned  to  France,  in  conse-- 
quence    of    this  friendship,  to    meet   a  most  cruel 
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death,  by  wbicli  the   Duke   of  Orleaus  was  furtlier 
enriclied. 

The  Duke  de  Penthievre,  a  descendant  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Montespan,  was  only  distinguished 
from  the  princes  of  the  blood  by  a  label  on  his 
escutcheon,  and  a  line  that  separated  his  house 
from  that  of  the  princes  legitimately  descended 
from  our  ancient  kings  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
royal  family. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     DUKE     d'eNGHIEN. 

rnHE  DUKE  D'ENGHIEN  was  born  at  Chan- 
-L  tilly,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1772  ;  so  he  was 
still  very  young  when  T  arrived  at  Versailles.  I 
saw  him  receive  the  blue  ribbon  a  short  time  after 
his  first  Communion,  as  I  had  seen  it  received  by 
the  Dukes  d'Augouleme,  of  Chartres,  and  Mont- 
pensier. 

I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Prince,  but  very  far  from  Versailles  ;  and  the  only 
fault  that  could  then  be  cast  up  against  him  was 
what  few  princes  of  the  posterity  of  Henry  IV. 
were  free  from, — that  of  yielding  too  often  to  the 
fascination  of  beautiful  eyes. 

Whilst  I  was  living  at  the  little  town  of  Rudes- 
heim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1792,  this  prince,  who  was 
at  the  other  side,  at  Bingen,  often  came  in  disguise 
to  see  us,  with  his  aide-de-camp.  It  was  less  on 
our  account  than  on  that  of  a  tailor's  little  daughter, 
for  while  the  aides-de-camp  were  ordering  clothes 
of  the  father,  the  Duke  was  making  love  to  the 
daughter.  This  unfortunate  Prince  was  besides  as 
brave  as  the  great  Conde,  and  the  couplet  of  the  old 
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soDQ^   might  be   applied   to   Lira  as   well   as   to   the 
e^ood  Henrv  :  — 


This  devilish  wight 

Is  triply  endowned, 

He  can  drink,  he  can  fight, 

Is  of  gallantries  pruud. 

The  Duke  d'Enghieu  perished  by  one  of  those 
crimes  that  will  never  be  forgotten,  however  long 
silence  may  cover  them.  It  was  in  1804.  He  had 
lona  been  livins^  at  Ettenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  opposite  Strasburg.  It  would  now  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  motive  that  had  drawn  him  so 
near  the  frontiers  of  France  ;  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  he  had  some  notion  of  drawing  near  in 
consequence  of  the  conspiracy  that  was  set  up  by 
Generals  Picheo-ru  and  Moreau.  However  that 
might  be,  his  presence  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
First  Consul,  and  his  arrest  was  resolved  on. 

The  little  court  of  the  Prince  had  been  alarmed  bv 
the  discovery  of  several  spies,  and  reports  from 
Strasburg;  but  he  himself,  firm  and  intrepid,  blushed 
at  the  idea  of  apparently  yielding  to  fear,  though 
really  to  prudence,  and  resolved  to  await  the  event. 
Several  of  his  officers  had  left  him  when  they  saw 
he  was  so  determined  not  to  go  away. 

The  First  Consul  commissioned  General  Armand 
de  Caulaincourt,  whose  family  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  receipt  of  benefits  from  the  house 
of  Conde,  with  the  direction  of  the  operations.  In 
order  to  evade  this  stain  of  ingratitude,  a  pretence 
has   been    set    up    that    Caulaincourt  declined  this 
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commission,  on  the  excuse  of  a  wound  caused  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  that  he  was  only  induced 
to  incur  this  terrible  responsibility  by  the  threats 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  other  reasons  that  it  is  not 
my  place  to  judge  of. 

On  the  loDh  of  March,  the  general  passed  the 
Rhine  with  a  large  division.  He  was  perfectly  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  the  Prince's  house,  by 
the  reports  of  the  spies.  A  few  days  before,  one 
of  them,  being  sharply  pursued,  had  only  made  his 
escape  by  throwing  away  a  sealed  packet,  that  was 
picked  up  aft  soon  as  possible  in  hopes  of  finding 
the  secret  of  the  plot,  but  it  only  contained  white 
paper. 

A  column  surrounded  the  house,  two  officers  got 
in  by  a  window.  The  Prince's  attempts  at  defence 
Tvere  vain ;  he  was  disarmed,  arrested,  placed  on  a 
horse,  and  carried  off  with  such  haste  that  his  own 
hat  was  lost,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cover  his  head 
"with  a  police  cap  that  an  officer  of  the  detachment 
gave  him.  Thus  he  entered  into  the  citadel  of 
Strasburg  by  the  Gate  de  Secours.  On  the  3  6th,. 
early  in  the  morning,  the  prisoner  was  forwarded 
to  Paris  in  a  post-chaise.  The  journey  was  con- 
tinued day  and  night,  without  taking  the  least  rest; 
and  on  the  20th,  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
the  gates  of  Paris  were  reached,  at  the  Barriere 
Saint-Martin.  A  courier  met  them  there,  who  gave 
orders  to  pass  along  the  walls  and  go  to  Vincennes, 
which  was  reached  at  five  o'clock. 

It  is  reported  that  Havel,  who  had  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  castle  for  denouncinsf  the   con- 
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spirators  Ceraclii  and  Arena,  in  the  month  Vende- 
miaire  of  the  year  nine,  said  to  his  wife  when  he 
saw  the  convoy,  "  I  do  not  know  w4io  is  the 
prisoner  they  are  bringing  me,  but  it  is  a  hirge 
number  of  men  to  secure  his  person."  Some  say 
the  lady  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  and  her  curiosity  having  been  aroused 
by  her  husband's  remarks,  she  at  once  advanced 
and,  recoo-nisino;  the  Duke  d'Eno-hien,  cried  out, 
"  It  is  my  foster-brother !" 

The  prince  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want, 
and  only  made  a  verj^  slight  meal.  Whilst  eating, 
he  begged  them  to  have  a  foot-bath  prepared  for 
him  next  day  when  he  awoke.  The  poor  man  little 
knew  that  his  moments  were  numbered,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  morrow  for  him.  So  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  bed  that  was  hastily  prepared  in 
a  room  on  the  entresol,  near  a  window  with  two 
broken  panes,  that  were  stopped  at  his  request 
with  a  napkin,  and  speedily  fell  into  a  sound  asleep. 
About  eleven  at  night  he  was  suddenly  aroused, 
and  led  to  a  chamber  in  the  centre  block  of  the 
castle,  looking  to  the  wood.  There  it  was  that 
a  military  commission  composed  of  eight  officers 
had  been  sent  to  prepare  a  criminal  information 
against  him  with  the  penalty  of  death. 

The  treacherous  judges  who  gave  their  votes  in 
this  fearful  trial  were  Hullin,  General  of  Brigade, 
commanding  the  Foot  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard, 
president ;  Guiton,  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Cuirassiers  ;  Bazancourt,  Colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  Light  Infantry  ;    Ravier,    Colonel  of 
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the  18th  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  the  Line  ;  Rabbe, 
Colonel  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  the  Municipal 
Gaai^d  of  Paris;  Barrois,  Colonel  of  the  9Gth 
Regiment  of  Infantry  of  the  Line. 

Dautancourt,  Captain-Major  of  the  picked 
gendarmes,  performing  the  office  of  Judge- 
Advocate,  and  accordingly  obliged  to  read  the 
sentence,  and  order  it  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
was  no  doubt  the  dependent  of  the  house  of  Conde, 
whose  name  was  long  unknown,  and  whom  I  will 
immediately  recur  to. 

And  last,  Molin,  Captain  in  the  18th  of  the 
Line,  Secretary,  all  nominated  by  Murat,  General- 
in-Chief,  Governor  of  Paris. 

The  six  principal  facts  raised  in  the  indictment, 
and  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Prince  were,  1st. — 
Having  born  arms  against  the  French  Republic. 
2nd. — Having  offered  his  services  to  the  English 
Government,  the  enemy  of  the  French  people. 
3rd. — Having  received  and  given  credit  to  the  agents 
of  the  said  Government,  having  procured  it  the 
means  of  establishing  communications  in  France, 
and  having  conspired  with  it  against  the  internal 
and  external  security  of  the  State.  4th. — Havino* 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of 
French  emigrants,  and  others  in  the  pay  of 
England,  gathered  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  in 
the  territory  of  Fribourg.  5th. — Having  arrano-ed 
intelligences  in  Strasburg  tending  to  cause  revolt 
in  the  surrounding  departments,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  diversion  in  favour  of  England  there.  6th. 
and   last,    having    been    one    of  the    fosterers    and 
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accomplices   of  the   conspiracy  against    the    life   of 
the  First  Consul,  framed  by  the  English. 

The  Prince  answered  with  the  utmost  coolness 
and  courage.  He  said,  "  I  fought  among  my  family 
to  recover  the  inheritance  of  my  ancestors ;  but 
since  peace  has  been  made,  I  have  laid  down  my 
arms,  and  recognised  that  there  are  no  more 
kings  in  Europe." 

It  is  said  that  the  judges  were  struck  with, 
such  nobilit}^,  and  hesitated  a  moment ;  that  they- 
wrote  to  the  First  Consul,  and  that  he  sent  back 
the  letter  with  these  words  only  :  "  Condemned 
to  death."  This  further  atrocity  must  not  be  ad- 
mitted. Doubtless  the  judges  had  their  instruc- 
tions; and,  even  had  time  permitted,  they  could 
never  have  dared  to  interrupt  the  sleep  of  the 
Dictator — that  is,  if  he  could  rest  during  this 
night  of  murder. 

However  it  may  be,  the  judges  pronounced  an 
affirmative  verdict  on  every  point.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  sentence  makes  no  mention  of 
any  witnesses  being  heard  either  for  prosecution 
or  defence.  The  haste  of  the  indictment  rendered 
it  impossible  to  clothe  it  with  all  these  forms, 
and  they  might  have  enabled  the  accused  to  bring 
his  means  of  defence  to  bear. 

It  was  four  when  the  Prince  left  the  room.  He 
was  then  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  going 
down  into  the  ditch  by  a  steep  and  dark  stair. 
It  is  believed  that  the  officer  who  led  him  was 
the  same  Dautancourb  whom  I  have  mentioned 
above.     He  had  been  warned  in  the  nisfht  to  head 
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a  detachment  for  Viuceiines  :  havino;  been  broug:lit 
up  in  the  house  of  Coucle^,  aucl  uot  entirely  for- 
gotten it,  he  could  not  learn  the  duty  he  had 
to  perforin  without  some  sorrow.  The  Prince  is 
said  to  have  recognised  him,  and  while  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  the  meeting,  the  officer  veiled  his 
eyes  and  wept. 

However,  the  Prince,  as  he  passed  through  these 
damp  underground  caverns,  turned  to  the  leader  of 
the  detachment  and  said,  "  Are  they  going  to 
plunge  me  alive  into  a  dungeon  ?"  "  No,  Sir;  you 
need  not  expect  that,"  replied  he,  with  a  sob. 
They  coutinued  the  death-march.  At  last  the 
Duke  thought  he  saw  the  preparations  for  execu- 
tion, and  said,  "  Thanks  be  to  heaven,  I  shall  die  a 
soldier's  death." 

Among  those  who  had  to  be  present  at  this 
miserable  execution,  the  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment was  not  the  only  one  bound  in  gratitude  to 
the  Cond^s.  The  governor's  wife,  as  I  have  said, 
owed  her  fortuue  to  them;  so  she  expressed  the 
most  acute  sorrow  when  she  saw  him  pass  on  his  way 
to  death.  Her  husband  told  her,  "  Be  comforted  ; 
the  noise  you  will  hear  is  only  to  frighten  him." 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  sentence, 
the  unfortunate  Prince  asked  for  religious  assist- 
ance ;  it  is  asserted  that  an  insulting  smile  was  the 
only  answer  he  obtained.  They  may  have  told  him, 
"  At  this  time  all  the  priests  are  in  bed."  The 
Prince  was  indignant,  and  did  not  reply  a  word. 
He  knelt  down,  and  after  an  instant's  meditation, 
got  up,  and  said,  "  I  am  ready." 
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It  is  unlikel}'-  tliat  Generals  Murat  and  Savary 
sbould  have  been  present  at  the  execution,  as  has 
been  reported.  The  well-known  character  of  the 
latter  for  kindness  gives  the  lie  to  this  assertion,  as 
far  as  relates  to  him  alone.  It  was  to  Hollin  that 
the  prince  gave  a  portrait  and  a  lock  of  his  hair 
intended  for  his  wife.  Mademoiselle  de  Rohan, 
whom  he  had  married  in  England  without  ever 
having  made  the  marriage  public,  and  who,  it  has 
been  alleged,  was  then  in  France.  Hullin  showed 
this  portrait  at  a  dinner-party  a  few  days  after- 
wards. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  shot  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  ditch  of  the  castle,  at  the  entrance  into  a 
little  garden.  He  was  immediately  thrown,  dressed 
as  he  was,  into  a  grave  that  had  been  dug  the 
evening  before,  at  eight  o'clock,  while  he  was  at 
supper.  The  pick  and  shovel  had  been  borrowed 
of  one  of  the  forest-keepers.  It  was  half-past 
four  when  the  iniquitous  work  was  completed. 

All  calculations  had  been  made  with  cruel  pre- 
cision for  burying  this  crime  in  the  shades  of  nio-ht. 
The  sudden  capture  and  hasty  journey  had  been 
intended  to  avoid  petitions  and  consideration. 
Fouch^,  the  Police  Minister,  and  Real,  tlie  Coun- 
sellor of  State,  had  directed  the  plot;  and  the  First 
Consul  remained  deaf  to  all  the  representations  of 
his  faraih'. 

The  sentence  was  the  more  atrocious  because  no 
papers  that  could  establish  the  existence  of  a  plot 
or  conspiracy  had  been  found  upon  any  of  the  per- 
sons arrested ;  among  others   the  Baron  de  Reich, 
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taken  at  Strasburg,  and  already  known  for  his  con- 
nexion with  General  Pichegru  at  the  time  of  the 
19th  Fructidor. 

Foreign  Courts  made  haste  to  offer  the  usual 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
this  unfortunate  prince.  The  Abb4  de  Bouvens 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  in  London  before  the 
Count  d'Artois,  taking  for  his  text  this  pas- 
sage of  Maccabees  : — "And  when  Tryphon  went 
about  to  get  the  kingdom  .  .  .  that  he  might  set 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head  ...  he  was  afraid 
that  Jonathan  would  not  suffer  him,  and  that  he 
would  fight  against  him,  wherefore  he  sought  a  way 
how  to  take  Jonathan,  that  he  might  kill  him."  — 
I.  Mace.  c.  xvi.,  39,  40. 

The  report  of  the  exhumation  of  this  unhappy 
prince,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1816,  confirmed  the 
chief  of  the  details  that  I  have  given  of  this  atro- 
cious crime.  Information  of  the  site  of  the  grave 
had  been  obtained  frem  eye-witnesses ;  and  the 
deposition  of  an  old  peasant,  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  himself  dus:  the  OTave  two  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  in  the  fort. 

The  search  had  hardly  been  commenced  when  a 
boot,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  was  found, 
and  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  leg  in  it.  Then  the 
head  was  found,  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
body  was  placed  could  be  seen.  The  face  was 
turned  downwards;  one  leg  had  remained  in  an 
almost  vertical  position,  the  arms  were  twisted 
back.  A  portion  of  the  hair  was  also  picked  up. 
A   large  stone  seemed  to  have  been  intentionally 
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throwD  on  the  head,  as  the  bones  were  crushed. 
All  these  remains  were  placed  on  a  bier,  and  en- 
closed in  a  coffin. 

A  number  of  German  ducats  were  also  found,  a 
leather  purse  with  a  louis  and  some  pieces  of  silver 
in  it,  and  a  ring  and  gold  chain  that  the  Prince  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  his  neck.  The  Chevalier 
Jacques,  who  had  been  arrested  with  the  Prince, 
had  said  beforehand  that  these  things  would  be 
found  if  the  victim  had  not  been  plundered  ;  and  the 
ducats  were  found,  with  the  sealing-wax  the  Prince 
had  used  to  enclose  them  when  they  were  parted  in 
the  citadel  of  Strasburg. 

A  bullet-hole  was  observed  through  the  shoulder 
blade-bone,  and  another  in  the  fragments  of  the 
cap  the  Prince  wore  at  the  moment  of  the  execu- 
tion. The  hussar  boots  were  in  good  preservation, 
and  all  the  bones  were  found  except  one  molar 
tooth,  which  no  doubt  had  been  missing  a  long  time. 
The  flesh  alone  was  consumed. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


THE    MARSHAL    DE    EIGHELIEU. 


AS  page  of  the  chamber  I  was  under  his  orders. 
I  saw  the  extrordinary  man  who  was  the  con- 
stant favourite  of  the  kings  for  three  reigns,  one  of 
which  lasted  nearly  sixty  years ;  who  almost  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  cradle  beheld  the  fortune  of 
wealth,  the  roses  of  love,  and  the  laurels  of  glory 
descend  in  a  shower  upon  him.  I  saw  him  in  his 
later  years ;  and  in  taking  him  to  his  last  abode  I 
saw  the  famous  vault  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  tomb  of 
his  family,  opened  for  him,  where  the  phantom  of 
the  great  Armand,  still  fierce  and  menacing,  seemed 
to  advance  to  receive  his  great  nephew.  Like  the 
immortal  Cardinal  he  ruled  over  the  hearts  of  his 
masters,  but  in  quite  a  different  way ;  not  so  much 
by  the  ascendancy  of  a  powerful  mind  over  a  weak 
spirit  as  by  his  amiable  qualities.  With  a  more 
careful  education,  an  infancy  less  indulged,  and  a 
few  more  reverses  of  fortune,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  rule  the  minds  of  his  masters,  like  his  great 
uncle. 

It  seems  I  was  destined  this  year  to  see  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  all  our  great  ministers,  as  I  followed 

H  2 
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the  coffin  of  the  Duke  de  Fleury  to  Saint  Thomas  of 
the  Louvre,  and  saw  it  laid  in  the  vault  of  Cardinal 
Fleury;  and  if  I  had  followed  a  Mazarin  to  his  last 
abode,  I  should  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  three 
greatest  Ministers  of  France  ;  who  every  one  of 
them  reigned  as  masters,  proving  by  their  example 
that  the  same  end  may  be  gained  by  sternness,  by 
tact,  and  by  gentleness. 

I  will  not  recur  to  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  fed  with  sugar-plums  in 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  rooms,  when  there  were 
not  many  beauties  able  to  continue  cruel  to  him, 
even  under  the  wing  of  virtue.  Neither  will  I  pur- 
sue him  in  his  many  amorous  expeditions,  nor  to 
Mahon  and  Closter-Seven,  where  he  gained  the 
crown  of  victory ;  I  leave  the  void  to  his  bio- 
graphers mediocre  as  they  are.  I  only  saw  hira  in 
his  decline,  and.  it  may  be  said,  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  but  still  master  of  the  gaiety,  kindliness, 
and  vivacity  that  caused  his  success  in  politics  and 
love. 

He  was  not  mucli  to  be  seen  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  appeared  in  the  elaborate  dress  of 
his  youth  when  he  did  come.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  walking ;  he  even  affected  a  lively  step,  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  that  of  his  son  the  Duke  de 
Fronsac,  who  could  hardly  drag  himself  along,  he 
was  so  gouty  and  infirm,  though  thirty  years 
younger  than  his  father.  But  the  successes  of  the 
one  had  been  at  Court,  while  the  other  souQ:ht  his 
amid  the  vilest  debauchery. 

The  Marshal,  when  nearly  eighty,  had  taken  the 
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beautiful  Madame  de  Roth  for  his  third  wife,  who 
bj  this  marriage  w^anted  to  make  a  fortune  for  her 
two  children — a  daughter,  afterwards  married  to 
the  Marquis  de  Ravenel,  and  a  son,  a  page  of  the 
chamber. 

The  Marshal  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  his 
duties  of  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  from  ill 
health,  as  they  were  sometimes  very  tiring.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  he  was  very  careful  of  himself, 
and  tliathe  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  reputation 
for  gallantry  as  with  the  reality.  His  notorious  baths 
of  milk  at  Bordeaux  will  be  remembered,  and  that  for 
a  time  they  disgusted  the  town  with  the  use  of  milk, 
because  it  was  said  that  his  servants  sold  it  after 
being  used.  That  was  a  bad  joke,  repeated  from  the 
feudal  ages.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  same  fancy  was 
attributed  to  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Rohan,  abbess  of 
Marqueite,  and  that  she  had  her  nuns'  bread  and  milk 
made  of  that  which  she  had  used  for  her  bath.  When 
the  Marshal  entered  Bordeauxas  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, he  had  his  horses  shod  with  silver  shoes, 
slightly  attached  with  nails,  and  the  servants  were 
forbidden  to  pick  up  any  that  fell  off.  The  Marshal 
was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  great  lord  by  this  no- 
bility and  magnificence,  appropriate  to  a  large  for- 
tune; he  set  an  example  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
amiability  and  grace. 

His  son  performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  though 
more  decrepit  than  his  father.  He  had  become  a 
walking  corpse  from  his  debauchery ;  corruption  ex- 
haled from  his  livid  lips ;  he  could  only  walk  or 
rather  drag  himself  with  difficulty  by  the  help  of  a 
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stick.  With  such  a  repulsive  exterior,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly irascible  temper,  he  had  obtained  pretty 
Mademoiselle  Gallifet  in  marriage,  and  had  two 
daughters  by  her.  He  followed  his  father  to  the 
grave  in  a  very  short  time ;  1  think  he  died  in  1792  ; 
at  least  he  was  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  early  part  of  that  year. 

The  old  Marshal  looked  on  his  grandson  with 
greater  pleasure  —  the  Count  de  Chinon,  sprung 
from  a  former  marriagfe  of  the  Duke  de  Fronsac 
with  Mademoiselle  de  8aisfield.*  He  inherited  the 
grace  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents.  Married  quite  young  to  the  very  deformed 
Mademoiselle  de  Rochechouart,  the  great  name  of 
Richelieu  will  probably  become  extinct  in  him.  It 
may  be  seen  that  he  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
victor  of  Mahon  by  the  glory  he  knew  how  to  reap 
at  the  Siege  of  Ismailof,  when  he  was  obliged  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  enter  into  the  Russian 
service,  where  he  is  a  lieutenant-general. 

The  Marshal  de  Richelieu  was  born  in  1696,  and 
was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille  for  the  first  time,  because  he  would 
not  hve  with  his   wife,  Mademoiselle   de  Noailles. 


*  vYe  reproduce  the  text  exactly,  though  it  is  here  quite  incorrect. 
The  first  wife  of  the  Duke  de  JFronsac  was  Adelaide  Gabrielle  de 
Hautefort,  whom  he  married  on  the  25th  of  February,  1764,  and 
who  died  of  fever  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1767.  The  Count  de 
Chignon,  afterwards  Duke  de  Richelieu,  was  born  of  this  marriage, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1766.  The  second  marriage  of  the  Duke 
de  Fronsac  with  Mademoiselle  Gallifet,  took  place  in  the  month  of 
April,  1776,  and  the  Duke  had  two  daughters  who  were  Madame 
de  Jumilhac  and  Madame  de  Montcalm. 
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Madame  cle  Maintenou  patronised  both  families,  and 
hoped  tliat  this  imprisonment  would  conquer  his  anti- 
pathy and  transgressions.  But  neither  for  youth 
nor  tedium  would  he  yield,  though  his  pretty  wife 
was  present  weeping  to  him,  having  come  to  his 
prison  on  the  plea  of  consolation,  to  offer  him  a 
means  of  deliverance  that  many  people  would  have 
been  glad  to  take  advantage  of.  He  was  Marshal 
of  France  at  fifty-two,  had  the  blue  ribbon  at  thirty- 
three,  and  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-three,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1788. 

Though  an  immense  reputation  has  attached  to 
his  name  during  his  long  career,  up  to  this  time  the 
histories  that  have  been  written  of  him  are  very 
poor.  A  light  and  sportive  pen  like  that  of  Hamil- 
ton was  needed  to  narrate  the  intrio-ues  where  love 
and  politics  always  went  together.  A  few  years 
before  the  Marshal's  death,  a  little  piece  called 
"  Debts"  was  produced  on  the  stage  of  the  Oomedie 
Italienne.  An  actor  called  Narboune,  who  played  the 
part  of  guardian,  thought  it  a  hit  to  adopt  the  dress 
and  manner  of  the  old  Marshal;  and  this  was  so 
cleverly  carried  out,  that  the  allusion  was  at  once 
understood,  and  the  name  of  Richelieu  repeated  all 
over  the  house.  The  Duke  de  Fronsac  had  the 
inspectorship  of  this  theatre,  as  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber;  he  dismissed  the  impertinent  actor, 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  appear  again  till  after 
his  father's  death. 

The  office  of  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 
was  instituted  by  Francis  I.,  in  1545,  in  place  of 
that   of    Chamberlain.       They    were    then   two   in 
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number;  Louis  XIII.  increased  tbem  to  four. 
There  were  Cbaniberlains  under  Charles  YII.,  and 
an  ordinance  of  that  reign  mentions  them  in  these 
terms,  which  perfectly  describe  their  functions — ■ 
*'  Chamberlains  putting  us  to  bed."  Louis  XIV. 
excused  his  first  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  from 
sleeping  in  his  room.  This  duty  was  really  weari- 
some, and  was  transferred  to  the  first  servants  of 
the  bedchamber,  who  in  this  employment  very  often 
found  means  of  gaining  their  master's  confidence. 

In  my  time,  the  four  first  gentlemen  serving  by 
the  year  were  the  Duke  de  Villequier,  and  remainder 
to  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Piennes  ;  the  Marshal 
Duras,  and  the  Marquis  de  Duras,  his  grandson ; 
the  Duke  de  Fleury,  and  the  Marquis  de  Fleury, 
his  grandson  ;  the  Duke  de  Hichelieu,  the  Duke  de 
Fronsac,  and  the  Count  de  Chinon. 

The  first  gentleman  took  the  place  of  Grand 
Chamberlain  when  he  was  absent.  Besides  their 
duty  at  the  King's  rising  and  retiring,  they  had  the 
inspection  and  direction  of  entertainments,  balls, 
and  representations  given  at  the  Court,  and  kept  the 
accounts  of  the  King's  chamber  and  the  petty 
expenses;  they  also  had  charge  of  presentations, 
and  showed  the  King  any  objects  of  art  that  were 
sent  him.  Each  place  was  worth  at  least  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  francs. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MADAME       D  U  B  A  E  R  Y. 

I  HAVE  seen  Madame  Dabarry  too.  At  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.,  this  former  sultana  and  favourite 
was  treated  by  his  successor,  Louis  XVI.,  with  a 
kindness  that  arose  from  his  gentle  disposition  and 
respect  for  his  grandfather.  Xo  anger  was  ex- 
hibited against  her,  and  nothing  was  recovered  from 
her  but  a  service  of  gold  plate  that  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  late  King  in  his  weakness,  and  was 
considered  an  inalienable  heirloom  of  the  Crown. 
She  was  allowed  to  keep  all  her  great  wealth,  and 
also  to  reside  anywhere  she  chose,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  places  ordinarily  visited  by  the  Court. 
Madame  Dubarry  settled  in  her  house  at  Luciennes, 
a  village  two  miles  from  Versailles,  near  Marly ^ 
either  from  an  especial  affection  for  this  delightful 
spot,  or  as  a  specimen  of  the  effrontery  so  common 
in  the  lowly  class  whence  she  had  been  raised  by  a 
Monarch's  caprice. 

Indeed,  no  dwelling-place  could  have  been  more 
delightful  to  its  owner.  The  house  was  plain,  though 
splendidly  furnished.  The  park  was  not  very  large ; 
but  the  principal  attractions  were  the  magnificent 
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ranges    of  the    immense   view    over    the    beautiful 
plain, 

Where  winds  the  Seine  Avithout  the  city  bounds. 

The  eye  there  commanded  a  crowd  of  villages  and 
country  houses,  two  great  roads,  the  forest  of 
Vesinet,  and  further  still  the  ancient  castle  of  Saint 
Germain,  on  its  height,  recalling  the  weakness  of 
Louis  XIII.,  while  the  peaks  of  the  castle  of  Hueil 
brou2:ht  recollections  of  his  inflexible  minister,  whose 
transcendent  ability  and  talents  cannot  so  exclu- 
sively occupy  the  mind  as  to  shut  out  the  occasional 
remembrance  of  the  injustice  and  intrigues  concocted 
and  hatched  in  this  castle.  The  Marly  water-engine 
at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  so  steep  that  care  is  requisite 
in  descending  it  even  on  foot,  made  this  part  of  the 
landscape  more  animated  by  its  motion,  while  the 
incomparable  picture  was  bounded  to  the  east  by 
the  great  city  and  cloud  of  haze. 

And  as  if  enough  had  not  been  done  by  nature  to 
embellish  this  charming  abode,  all  the  arts  had  been 
summoned  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  pavilion 
where  the  whole  of  human  industry  was  represented. 
Every  profession  had  done  more  than  its  best ;  there 
was  nothing,  down  to  the  very  iron-work,  that  was 
not  a  model  of  delicacy  and  taste.  But  the  presence 
of  two  of  the  best  works  of  modern  sculpture,  would 
have  been  enough  to  render  the  locality  famous — a 
Diana  of  AUegrin,  in  which  the  marble  seemed  to 
liave  become  pliant  to  the  wish  of  the  artist,  and  a 
Venus  leaving  the  Bath,  of  no  less  admirable  execu- 
tion. 
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Owingf  to  the  miserable  events  of  our  time,  we 
always  behold  a  spectre  raised  by  some  unhappy 
remembrance  appear  in  the  most  smiling  pictures. 
This  pavilion  recalls  the  fate  of  the  young  Maus- 
sabre,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  who 
was  discovered  there  in  the  mouth  of  September, 
]  792.  It  was  pure  curiosity  that  led  the  band  of 
brigands  ranging  the  country  to  visit  the  pavilion 
of  Luciennes ;  they  dragged  that  officer  out,  and 
took  him  to  the  Abbaye,  where  he  was  murdered. 

But  without  searching^  for  remembrances  foreio-n 
to  my  subject,  the  woman  who  owned  this  shrine 
of  luxury,  who  had  seen  the  whole  court  at  her  feet 
through  the  caprice  of  their  master,  who  had  seen  a 
duke  (the  Duke  de  Gesvres)  mean  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  deformity,  to  cause  himself  to  be  called 
the  favourite's  monkey ;  this  woman  having  survived 
her  fall,  even  she  was  the  victim  of  the  scythe  of 
the  revolution.  Like  men  of  talent  and  virtue  she 
was  torn  from  her  retreat,  and  from  the  bosom  of 
luxury  dragged  to  the  depths  of  a  dungeon,  and 
then  to  the  scaffold,  where  she  showed  a  weakness 
which  was  the  more  surprising  from  its  rarity  in 
those  days  of  blood  and  mourning,  when  Madame 
Joseph  de  Monaco  put  on  rouge  to  go  to  the 
scaffold,  and  when  so  many  more  cried  "  Vive  le 
roi,"  as  they  received  the  death  blow. 

In  our  distant  excursions  we  often  went  as  far 
as  Luciennes.  One  of  our  comrades,  M.  de  Sainte 
Hermine,  was  a  godson  of  Madame  Dubarry  and 
of  M.  d'Aiguillon.  He  always  went  to  see  his 
godmother,  and  she  gave  us  an  excellent  colkiLiou, 
and  came  herself  to  invite  us  to  enjoy   it. 
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She  was  still  beautiful,  tbougli  more  than  fort}' 
years  old.  When  one  looked  at  her  beautiful  eyes 
and  charming  smile,  one  would  have  found  an 
explanation,  and  comprehended  how  a  great  king 
had  loved  her,  if  the  remembrance  of  her  abject 
origin  had  not  been  in  haste  to  obtrude  itself,  and 
with  equal  speed  the  recollection  of  her  vulgar 
cynicism  and  foul  language,  imbibed  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  loose  women  of  the  Pont  aux 
Choux,  that  made  her  use  to  her  illustrious  lover, 
stooping  so  low  as  to  prepare  her  breakfast,  the 
well-known  expression,  "France,  take  care  your 
coffee " 

As  for  me,  being  brought  up  in  great  love  and 
respect  for  our  kings,  I  must  say  that  what  struck 
my  young  mind  most  about  Madame  Dubarry  was 
to  see  a  portrait  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  antechamber. 
I  thouo-ht  that  such  a  situation  deroo;ated  from 
respect  as  well  as  gratitude. 

Madame  Dubarry  was  much  beloved  at  Luciennes, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  good  there,  kindness  of 
heart  is  one  of  the  most  common  qualities  of  the 
class  of  persons  from  among  whom  she  had  risen. 
She  often  gave  entertainments  to  the  villagers  in 
her  park  ;  and  the  people  remembering  that  they 
had  often  seen  the  Sovereign  at  her  feet  in  their 
frequent  drives  to  Luciennes,  and  forming  all  their 
opinions  by  the  outside,  admired  her  condescension 
and  forgetfulness  of  her  grandeur. 

Madame  Dubarry  had  lost  the  vulgarity  of  her 
former  condition  by  her  stay  at  Court.  Her  grace, 
ease,  and  a  slight  peculiar  provincial  dialect,  were  the 
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means  of  hidinof  io-noraace  and   bad  education,  in 
her  as  in  many  courtesans. 

Of  all  her  ancient  admirers  the  two  who  did  not 
abandon  her  in  her  disgrace,  and  were  always  her 
friends,  were  the  Duke  de  Brissac  and  the  Marshal 
de  Richelieu.  The  first  was  bold  and  generous 
enough  to  think  it  mean  to  abandon  in  her  mis- 
fortunes one  he  had  worshipped  for  love  of 
his  king.  The  Duke  de  Brissac  was  a  knight  of 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XV.  As  for  the  Marshal,  it  was  he  who 
had  raised  her  from  obscurity ;  and  besides  the 
inclination  of  his  own  heart  he,  perhaps,  in  this, 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  late  King, 
who  recommended  his  favourite  on  his  death-bed, 
foreseeing  that  she  would  be  quite  abandoned. 

The  story  of  the  poor  Marshal's  agony  on  the 
day  of  Madame  Dubarry's  presentation  is  well 
known.  A  hairdresser  was  late,  and  in  consequence 
made  all  the  Court  wait,  where  a  very  large  and 
eager  multitude  had  come  to  see  a  loose  woman, 
clothed  with  the  name  of  a  husband  whom  she 
hardly  knew,  audaciously  present  herself  before 
the  best  of  France. 

The  time  had  gone  by  ;  the  King  was  impatient, 
and  afraid  that  any  delay  would  give  opportunity 
for  fresh  attempts  of  his  faithful  subjects  jealous  of 
his  fame,  as  well  as  of  his  daughters,  whose  virtue 
he  respected.  The  Marshal,  in  trouble  and  despair, 
saw  that  this  delay  would  ruin  his  protegee,  and  the 
intrigue  would  fail  if  the  presentation  did  not  take 
place.     The  true  friends  of  Louis  XV.  were  already 
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triumphant,  when  just  at  the  moment  of  dismissius: 
the  Court,  he  cast  a  last  look  out  of  the  window, 
and  at  once  cried  out,  "  Here  is  the  Countess  Du- 
barry."  He  had,  indeed,  recognised  her  livery. 
The  Marshal  recovered  himself;  the  success  of  his 
friend  became  assured.  She  soon  was  recognised 
as  the  King's  mistress,  and  had  the  rooms  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  situated  above  the  King's, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Duke  de  Villequier. 
They  communicated  with  the  royal  apartments  by 
the  staircase  on  the  right  of  the  Marble  Court ;  but 
the  real  entrance  was  by  a  narrow  and  dark  stair, 
and  though  the  suite  of  rooms  was  larger  than  any 
at  Versailles,  it  was  very  inconvenient,  for  candles 
were  wanted  in  several  of  the  chambers  if  the 
weather  was  at  all  cloudy. 

It  was  a  very  common  report  at  Versailles  that 
Louis  XV.  contracted  the  malady  of  which  he  died 
from  the  daughter  of  the  gardener  at  Luciennes, 
whom  Madame  Dubarry  had  introduced  to  him,  for 
the  smallpox  came  out  on  her  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. It  may  be  supposed  possible  that  Madame 
Dubarry  lent  herself  to  this  iniquity  from  her  in- 
terest in  preserving  the  King's  love ;  but  is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  aged  king,  even  when  led  astray  by  his 
senses,  could  advance  to  such  a  pitch  of  license  as 
to  be  a  corrupter  of  youth  ?  I  cannot  think  so  ;  so 
many  calumnious  reports  were  then  in  circulation, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  same  character 
to  this.  Let  the  world  think  what  it  likes  about 
this  common  report  (I  have  discovered  it  very  wide- 
spread), and  make  any  reflexions  about  it  that  may 
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be  suggested,  as  if  it  had  a  foundation.  Anyhow, 
it  is  due  to  Madame  Dubarry  to  say,  that  her  con- 
duct after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  was  as  decent 
and  regular  as  possible,  in  externals,  at  least ;  and 
that,  if  she  gave  him  a  successor  in  her  heart,  it 
was  with  the  precautions  that  the  King's  memory 
required,  and  so  that  the  public  never  knew  any- 
thino;  about  it. 


PLACES. 
CHAPTER    I. 

THE  PAGES. 

ri'^HE  imagination  always  recurs  with  delight  to 
-L  the  happy  days  of  youth.  In  the  thorny 
paths  of  life,  a  moment  of  sweet  satisfaction  is 
often  felt  in  turning  the  thoughts  to  these  peaceful 
years  of  tender  age  when  the  only  sorrow  was  to 
be  thwarted  in  some  little  project,  when  privations 
were  so  short,  and  tears  so  soon  forgotten. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance 
of  pleasures,  in  one  of  those  establishments  whose 
aim  was  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  ancient 
chivalry.  How  often,  in  my  troubled  life,  have  I 
felt  a  sweet  pleasure  in  recalling  the  recollections  of 
my  earlier  years.  Perhaps,  alas  !  the  bitterness  of 
those  that  followed  contributed  to  make  these  more 
dear  to  me.  However  it  may  be,  nothing  touches 
my  heart  like  the  thought  of  these  times  of  happi- 
ness. This  is  my  chapter  in  which  I  take  delight. 
May  its  length  and  possible  want  of  interest,  be 
forgiven ;  to  me  there  is  keen  enjoyment  in  all  the 
matter  it  contains. 
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What  aD  advantage  for  youth  were  these  great 
establishments,  where  the  scions  of  nobility  imbibed 
heroism  and  attachment  to  their  king  in  the  midst 
of  the  Court !  And  how  wide  did  these  advantages 
extend,  as  when  I  came  to  Versailles  there  were 
pages  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
there,  besides  those  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  who 
resided  in  Paris  ! 

At  first  I  was  placed  among  the  pages  of  the 
King's  chamber.  Four  years  afterwards,  through 
reforms  and  arrangements,  I  was  shifted  to  the 
great  stable ;  so  I  can  speak  of  the  duties  of  both 
positions,  as  well  as  the  internal  management  of 
this  establishment,  which  was  not  one  of  the  least 
remarkable  things  to  see. 

The  pages  of  the  chamber  were  eight  in  number. 
Their  service  was  entirely  within  the  castle,  and  did 
not  require  height  or  strength ;  so  it  was  under- 
taken at  a  very  early  age,  and  I  have  known  some 
who  began  at  nine  years  old.  Two  governors  and 
a  tutor  had  the  task  of  superintending  their  educa- 
tion ;  and,  thanks  to  their  small  number,  this 
education  was  much  superior  to  that  given  to  the 
pages  of  the  stable,  which,  I  must  say,  left  much 
to  be  desired. 

Formerly,  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber 
had  the  direction  of  the  pages ;  each  of  them  had 
six,  who  only  served  for  one  year.  But,  in  1781, 
it  was  perceived  that  this  plan  of  service  was  in- 
convenient in  several  ways,  both  on  account  of 
their  education,  and  of  the  expense;  so  the  num- 
ber of  pages  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  they  were 
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made  permanent ;  and  instead  of  giving  tliem  lodg- 
ings as  before,  in  the  hotels  of  the  first  gentlemen 
to  whom  they  were  attached,  a  special  lodging  was 
assisrned  to  them  in  the  Rue  de  I'Orano^erie. 
/  To  be  received  as  page,  it  was  necessary  to  prove 

at  least  two  hundred  years  of  direct  noble  descent, 
and  to  have  an  allowance  of  six  hundred  livres  for 
minor  expenses.  Then  the  parents  were  delivered 
from  any  further  care;  clothing,  food,  masters,  at- 
tendance in  sickness,  all  were  furnished  with  truly 
royal  magnificence. 

One  dress  alone  for  a  page  of  the  chamber  cost 
fifteen  hundred  livres ;  for  it  was  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  gold  embroidery  on  all  the  seams.  The  hat 
was  trimmed  with  a  feather  and  a  broad  piece  of 
point  d'Espagne.  They  had,  besides,  an  undress 
suit  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  gold  and  silver  lace. 

The  service  of  the  pages  of  the  chamber  consisted 
in  being  present  at  the  grand  levee  of  the  King, 
going  to  mass  with  him,  lighting  him  on  returning 
from  hunting,  and  attending  his  retiring  to  give  him 
his  slipper.s.  I  will  subsequently  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  curious  service  was  performed,  for 
it  was  quite  unique  to  make  two  children  stay  up  to 
hand  slippers.  But  if  the  prince  had  allowed  relax- 
ation on  any  points  under  the  pretext  of  special 
reasons,  we  should  soon  have  seen  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  majesty  that  should  surround  the 
throne  and  sovereign. 

The  economical  spirit  of  Cardinal  de  Brienne  did 
not  forget  the  pages.  Forty  pages  of  the  private 
stable  and  two  of  the  chase  disappeared  from  Ver- 
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sailles,  as  a  prelimiDary  to  the  subsequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  other  estabhshments  of  this  nature  by 
the  E-evolution.  There  was  only  the  great  stable 
left,  and  its  fifty  pages  had  to  perf-^rm  the  whole 
service  of  the  Court,  even  that  of  the  pages  of  the 
chamber,  who  did  not  escape  overthrow,  though  their 
number  was  so  small ;  and  we  were  all  so  young 
that  we  were  transferred  to  the  grand  stable. 

I  should  find  it  very  hard  to  describe  this  noisy 
collection  properly,  and  to  characterise  the  kind  of 
government  that  obtained  among  them.  The  au- 
thority of  the  elders  over  the  new  ones  made  it  a 
kind  of  oligarchy ;  but  the  harshness  of  this  au- 
thority, the  profound  submission  required  to  be 
shown,  made  it  approach  to  a  despotism,  while  the 
license  that  reigned  among  the  members  of  this 
young  society,  and  the  slight  respect  they  professed 
for  the  governor,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
public, if  not  of  complete  anarchy.  So  our  educa- 
tion came  to  nothing,  though  there  were  numbers  of 
masters  and  professors.  It  was  a  bad  thing  for 
anyone  who  went  there  without  a  taste  for  self- 
instruction.  He  would  leave  a  good  dancer,  a  good 
fencer,  a  good  rider;  but  with  lax  morals  and 
plenty  of  ignorance.  A  little  compensation  for 
these  evils  was  to  be  found  in  an  excellent  temper, 
rendered  docile  by  the  severe  education  the  ju- 
niors received  from  the  seniors. 

I  will  first  mention  the  superb  lodgings  that  were 
allotted  to  us,  then  the  service,  and  will  conclude 
with  the  usages  of  our  house,  regulated  by  laws  that 
were  more  sacred  than  if  they  had  been  written  on 
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marble  and  bronze,  because  they  were  sustained  by 
the  authority  transmitted  to  the  seniors  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  from  time  immemoriah 

Alt'  the  right  side  of  the  great  stable  was  taken 
up  with  our  lodgings.  On  the  ground-floor  there 
was  a  very  pretty  chapel,  a  great  hall  for  exercise, 
the  offices,  the  kitchens,  and  the  dining-room,  with 
two  billiard  tables  in  it.  This  last  room  was  vast 
and  dark,  its  massive  vault  rested  on  four  pillars, 
it  was  lighted  by  lamps,  and  must,  by  its  appearance, 
and  still  more  by  the  noise  that  was  made  there, 
have  resembled  the  cavern  of  Gil  Bias.  At  least 
there  was  equally  good  cheer  there.  ^Yo  were  di- 
vided between  four  tables,  and  the  King  allowed  the 
steward  eighty  thousand  francs  a  year  for  food, 
light,  and  the  fire  in  three  or  four  stoves. 

On  the  first-floor,  in  equal  rank,  in  an  enormous 
gallery,  were  ranged  the  fifty  chambers  where  we 
slept,  all  painted  yellow  and  varnished,  and  fur- 
nished uniformly.  As  these  chambers  only  reached 
half  up  the  story,  there  was  a  kind  of  gallery  above 
arranged  like  the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  and  used  as  a 
wardrobe.  Four  enormous  stoves  were  placed  at 
the  ends,  and  their  pipes  passing  over  the  chambers 
made  them  sufiiciently  warm.  At  the  end  of  the 
gallery  a  great  hall,  well  warmed,  served  for  a  study. 
The  two  under-governors,  the  preceptor,  and  the 
almoner  had  their  rooms  in  the  garrets,  and  the 
linen  was  kept  there  also.  Our  library  was  situated 
there,  aud  was  open  for  twf)  hours  a  day  for  the 
changing  of  books  and  the  reading  of  the  public 
papers.    There  were  also  there  a  collection  of  maps, 
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objects  for  drawing  from,  and  scientific  instruments. 

The  pages  of  the  state-stable  wore  the  King's 
livery  as  tlieir  uniform,  that  is  to  say,  blue  coats 
covered  with  crimson  and  white  silk  lace.  But 
eighteen  of  them,  chosen  by  the  grand  equerr}^,  who 
had  to  superintend  the  supply  of  horses,  had  blue 
coats  with  gold  lace,  red  waistcoat  and  breeches. 
Whether  the  pockets  went  across  or  upright  marked 
the  difference  of  the  great  and  lesser  stables.  Two  of 
them  always  went  before  the  princesses  when  they 
went  out;  with  a  third,  one  of  those  with  the  lace 
and  who  was  called  surtout,  to  bear  the  train  of  the 
dress ;  they  rode  as  the  escort  when  the  princesses 
went  out  in  the  carriage. 

When  the  King  went  out  shooting,  all  the  surtonts 
had  to  be  at  the  meet.  They  took  off  their  coats, 
and  put  on  little  vests  of  blue  drill  and  leather 
gaiters,  and  each  bearing  a  gun,  they  kept  behind 
the  prince,  who,  after  firing,  took  another  gun  while 
the  empty  one  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the 
armourer  to  load.  Meanwhile,  the  first  page  had 
the  game  picked  up,  and  kept  an  exact  account  in  a 
little  note-book;  and  as  soon  as  the  sport  was  over 
he  went  to  the  King's  study  to  take  orders  for  its 
distribution.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this 
was  a  very  pleasant  post ;  besides  the  advantage  of 
having  a  special  work  to  do  for  the  King,  like  a  little 
minister,  the  first  page  got  a  good  many  for  himself, 
as  Louis  XVI.  every  day  that  he  went  out  killed 
some  four  or  five  hundred  head.  We  also  re- 
ceived a  dozen  bottles  of  champagne  on  these  occa- 
sions. 
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On  days  of  grand  ceremonies  the  pages  were  in  a 
carriage  with  two  horses ;  and  when  the  King  or 
Princes  wished  to  send  to  inquire  after  anyone,  or 
pay  their  oompliments  on  any  family  event,  a  page, 
followed  by  a  groom,  carried  the  message. 

With  the  army,  the  pages  became  aides-de-camps 
to  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  King,  and  learnt  from  the 
fountain  of  command  how  to  command  at  a  future 
day.  They  also  carried  the  King's  armour,  while 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  wear  a  cuirass.  Every 
page  leaving  the  service  after  three  or  four  years, 
had  the  right  to  choose  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  any 
corps  ;  and  the  leading  pages  of  the  King's  chamber, 
of  the  stables,  and  of  the  Queen,  had  a  troop  of 
cavalry  and  a  sword. 

At  home  the  gradation  of  pages  was  by  three 
degrees.  The  seniors,  having,  after  two  years,  abso- 
lute power  over  the  fresh  boys  ;  the  second  year,  a 
sort  of  hybrids,  called  semis,  who  were  not  under 
orders,  neither  could  give  them ;  but  if  they  behaved 
badly  in  the  least  thing  to  the  seniors,  order  was 
given  to  the  fresh  boys  to  hold  them  under  eight 
taps  that  delivered  a  large  flow  of  water  into  a 
marble  basin  in  the  dining-room.  The  first  year 
was  passed  in  the  noviciate  of  being  a  fresh  boy,  and 
a  very  severe  noviciate  it  was  !  The  most  perfect 
and  passive  obedience  was  the  first  quality  of  a  fresh 
boy;  and  many  lads  arriving  from  their  country 
homes  with  very  little  of  this  notion  about  them, 
were  received  in  a  manner  that  pretty  soon  taught 
them.  A  fresh  boy  had  no  property  ;  always  ready 
to  obey  the  slightest  sign,  even  obliged  to  foresee  the 
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desires  of  his  senior,  every  fault  that  he  was  guilty 
of,  even  involuntarily,  was  immediately  punished, 
either  by  a  decree  much  more  strictly  kept 
than  those  of  the  governors,  or  by  pages  of 
German  grammar  to  write  out,  or  by  stripes  called 
savates,*  from  the  name  of  the  instrument  used  to 
apply  them.  Not  one  of  the  names  used  in  a  college 
was  employed  among  us.  The  words  passages, 
refectories,  classes,  were  scrupulously  exchanged 
for  corridors,  halls  of  study,  &c. ;  to  mention  the 
others  would  have  been  to  endanger  one's  peace  ; 
and  a  fresh  boy  who  called  his  comrade  his  "  school- 
fellow," was  called  by  that  nickname  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  service. 

Many  people  were  displeased  at  this  severity  of 
the  seniors  towards  the  fresh  boys,  and  thought  it 
cruel.  In  truth,  it  was  sometimes  carried  to  ex- 
cess ;  but  when  exercised  with  moderation,  as  I  saw 
it,  the  effect  was  very  good.  A  page  never  entered  a 
regiment  without  being  well  thought  of,  and  a 
general  favourite.  Besides,  freshness  was  an  ancient 
institution;  it  was  known  and  approved  by  all  the 
heads,  many  of  whom  had  been  pages,  and  conse- 
quently had  experience  of  it.  The  ordeals  the  new 
boys  had  to  undergo  formerly,  went  beyond  the 
greatest  terrors  exhibited  by  freemasonry.  M.  de 
la  Eigne,  equerry  of  the  riding  school,  a  page  fifty 
years  ago,  still  had  on  his  back  the  print  of  a  red 
hot  spur  with  which  he  had  been  branded.  I  am 
far  from  approving  of  such  cruelties,  but  what 
might  seem  incredible,  was  nevertheless   true.     A 

*  Savate,  au  old  shoe. 
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senior  and  a  fresh  boy  meeting  again  in  the  world 
as  equals  were  good  friends.  In  my  time,  a  fresh 
boy's  duties  were  confined  to  perfect  obedience,  and 
a  difference  of  rank,  the  universal  consequence  of 
seniority. 

The  great  liberty  enjoyed  at  the  state-stable,  the 
small  amount  of  study,  the  spirit  of  independence' 
that  descended  from  generation  to  generation,  all 
combined  to  make  the  youths  conduct  very  irregular. 
Confinement  and  arrest  only  lasted  for  a  time ;  the 
general  spirit  was  permanent,  and  great  severity 
would  have  been  required  to  produce  a  reform. 

Three  hours  of  study  in  the  morning  and  two 
[lifter  dinner,  were  the  only  time  tliey  could  not 
ramble  about  the  town  ;  besides,  they  could  go  any- 
where up  to  half-past  nine  at  night,  the  hour  of 
supper.  The  results  of  such  license  may  easily  be 
conceived.  I  found  it  pleasant  enough, at  the  time, 
but  could  not  now  look  with  approval  on  it. 

]\[ass  was  said  in  the  chapel  every  day;  and  two 
Capuchins  of  the  Convent  of  Meudon  had  the  duty 
of  preaching  and  the  direction  of  our  consciences. 
Good  heavens!  what  consciences  !  But  though  there 
was  no  great  desire  to  confide  the  peccadilloes  that 
had  been  perpetrated,  there  was  a  good  deal  more  to 
hear  the  lectures  one  of  them  gave  us — Father 
Chrysologus,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  whose  works 
are  now  published  under  his  real  name — M.  de  Gy.. 

The  mornings  were  employed  in  the  riding  school, 
when  all  the  pages  of  Versailles  attended.  It  was 
"undeniably  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  both  for  the 
beauty  of  the  horses  and  the   skill  of  the  riding- 
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masters.  When  I  came,  these  horses  were  two 
Imnclrecl  and  forty  in  number,  but  they  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  one  hundred.  They  were  all  very 
handsome,  and  were  used  on  State  occasions.  In- 
tractable b}^  nature,  not  much  used  to  the  sun, 
excited  by  the  noise,  they  often  reduced  their  riders 
to  desperation.  For  their  common  work  the  pages 
had  a  set  of  twenty  or  thirty  light  speedy  horses. 
I  should  find  it  hard  to  say  how  many  horses  the 
King  possessed  ;  but  I  should  think  that,  before  any 
retrenchment  took  place,  their  number  must  have 
amounted  to  three  thousand.  The  riding-horses 
were  at  the  o-reat  stable,  and  the  carriage-horses  at 
the  smaller.  The  jMaster  of  the  Horse  in  France 
was  Charles  de  Lorraine,  with  the  French  title  of 
Prince  de  Lambesc.  His  family  was  not  recognised 
as  royal,  and  he  was  not  allowed  the  title  of  High- 
ness. The  Prince  de  Lambesc  is  now  a  General  in 
the  Austrian  service ;  he  was  a  good  soldier,  firm, 
even  harsh,  but  not  the  least  cruel,  as  the  Revolu- 
tionists tried  to  make  him  out.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  riders  in  France.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  in  winter,  he  was  at  the  riding-school, 
having  it  lighted  up,  breaking  or  teaching  horses, 
and  giving  lessons.  He  gave  me  my  first  teaching  ; 
in  artistic  language,  he  gave  me  my  lunge.  After 
the  office  of  Constable  was  abolished,  the  Master  of 
the  Horse  performed  the  duties.  He  then  wore  a 
dress  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  carried  the  King's  sword 
in  a  scabbard  of  ^dolet  set  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis. 
Besides  the  beautiful  horses  at  the  great  stable, 
the  saddle-room  was  a  sio-ht !     There  all  the  state 
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saddles  were  kept,  and  a  quantity  of  antique  arms 
and  armour  tliat  had  formerly  been  used  in  tour- 
naments . 

A  little  poem  composed  by  M.  de  Cadrieux,  page 
uder  Louis  XIY.,  had  been  preserved  among  the 
pages  for  more  than  a  century.  The  little  work 
was  written  in  a  light  and  pleasant  manner,  and 
described  the  customs  in  use  among  the  pages, 
their  rules,  and  the  way  the  day  was  spent. 
Every  page's  character  was  originally  described 
in  it.  I  had  made  some  alterations  that  were 
required  after  so  long,  and  substituted  the  portrait 
of  the  pages  of  my  time  ;  but  this  copy  has  been 
lost  in  my  travels,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  it. 

The  Queen's  pages,  twelve  in  number,  were 
clothed  in  red  with  gold  lace.  Monsieur  and  the 
Count  d'Artois  each  had  four  pages  of  the  chamber, 
and  twelve  of  the  stable,  and  their  wives  eight. 
Those  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  were  also  in  red 
and  gold.  The  pages  of  the  chamber  were  dressed 
in  embroidered  velvet;  when  the  colours  were  the 
same,  the  difference  was  shown  by  the  pattern  of 
the  lace.  All  these  pages  also  had  their  governors 
and  masters  for  mathematics,  German,  drawing, 
dancing,  fencing,  vaulting,  athletics,  and  know- 
ledge of  horses,  like  us,  besides  the  tutors'  lessons. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  education  was  bad  it  was 
not  for  want  of  means. 

Many  quarrels  arose  in  consequence  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  pages  at  the  riding-school  and  the 
theatre,  and  the  duels  were  the  more  dangerous 
that  they  used  sharp  foils,  which  being  square,  made 
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a  severe  wound.  And  yet  during  nearly  six  ^-ears 
that  I  remained  living  at  Versailles,  no  page  died 
either  of  sickness  or  an^^thing  else.  A  surgeon  who 
lived  in  the  Rue  de  Chenil  had  a  contract  to  take  in 
the  pages  of  the  grand  stable  when  they  were  ill. 
As  it  was  very  comfortable  there,  they  went  into 
the  infirmary  on  the  shghtest  pretext.  The  King- 
paid  five  francs  a  day  for  each  page,  and  the  pre- 
scriptions of  our  doctors  came  from  the  court 
apothecary.  It  was  curious  that  the  garden,  or  one 
of  the  rooms  of  this  house,  was  often  chosen  for 
settling  disputes.  At  any  rate  assistance  was  close 
at  hand. 

In  the  winter  of  1790  a  dispute  aroee  between 
the  King's  and  the  Prince's  pages.  It  was  agreed 
to  let  the  time  of  the  carnival  pass,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  pleasures  of  that  period,  and  that  the 
meeting  should  take  place  on  Ash  Wednesday  at 
the  Porte  Saint  Antoine,  under  pretence  of  a  game 
of  prisoners  base  on  the  road  to  Marly,  and  that 
each  should  measure  himself  ao-ainst  his  chosen 
antagonist.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  Two  or  three  had  been  wounded 
when  M.  de  Lambesse,  page  to  the  Countess  d' Artois, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Golden  Branch  in 
the  Chouan  war,  was  so  dangerously  run  through 
the  lungs  by  M.  de  Montlezun  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  carry  him  back  to 
Versailles,  'where  he  was  bled  seventeen  times. 
The  afi'air  got  wind,  the  governors  met  and  en- 
deavoured to  appease  the  existing  state  of  enmity 
and  restore  peace. 
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As  these  Recollections  are  clestiuecl  to  be  the 
recreation  of  rny  declining  years,  I  take  a  pleasure 
in  giving  here  the  names  of  the  pages  with  whom 
I  was  brought  up. 

PAGES  OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

1785. 

De  Guehenenc,  a  Breton  massacred  at  Eennes  during  the  first 
troubles. — Du  Rumain,  a  Breton  squadron  leader  of  gendarmerie  in 
1817.  Boise  from  the  Bourbonuais.  Du  Blaisel,  entered  the  Austrian 
service.  Tuomelin,  a  Breton,  his  motto  was  the  anagram  of  his 
name,  "  Nil  metno."  Sainte-Herniiue  of  Angouleme.  DeBignyof 
Bourges,  killed  at  Quiberon  in  the  English  service.  Montleau  of 
Angouleme,  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  emigre,  then  an  actor  at  Ham- 
burg till  his  return  to  France. 

1786  and  1787. 

Tuomelin.  Sainte-Hermine.  De  Bigny.  Montleau,  The  Cheva- 
lier de  Gueheneuc,  a  Breton.  De  Molans  of  Franche-Comte.  D'Hesec- 
ques  of  Picardy.  NoaiUan  of  Bordeaux,  an  officer  in  the  Horse 
Grenadiers  in  1814. 

1788. 

Sainte-Hermine.  De  Bigny.  The  Chevalier  de  Gueheneuc.  De 
Molans.  D'Hesecques.  Noaillan.  L'Espine  of  Avignon.  Bounay 
of  JSTevers,  son  of  the  peer. 

1789. 

De  Bigny.  De  Molans.  D'Hesecques.  Noaillan.  L'Espine.  Bon- 
nay.     Boucher  of  Orleans.     La  Roque  of  Perigord. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  the  pages  of  the 
chamber  were  abolished,  and  placed  among  those 
of  the  great  stable. 
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PAGES  OF  THE  STABLES. 

1790. 

Leaders. 
♦ 
Du   Poerier,    of   Volognes.      Charaisot.     Saint   Pol.      Bernetz,  a 
Vendean  Chief,  counsellor  of  the   prefecture  at  Evreux.     Sailly,  the 
Queens's  head-page. 

Seniors. 

Lastours,  first  eqnorry  to  ]\Iadame  in  1814.  Saubnac.  Vailkint. 
La  Tude  of  Montpellier.  Vaugiraud  of  the  Sables  d'Oloiine,  chief 
of  the  stud.  Du  D:-essier.  l)e  Bigny.  Glverville  of  iSTormandy. 
Nogent.     Saint-Aulaire.     D'Hesecques.     Noaillan. 

Second  Year. 

Diensie.  Sarrazin.  Boisfremont,  a  famous  painter.  Montlez'.in. 
Belatte  of  Angouleme.  Longueval,  died  early.  The  Chevalier  de 
Saint- Pol.  Dartaize  de  Mekenem.  Bieucourt.  Crandalle  of  Picardy, 
died  at  Bruges  in  179.J.  Bourgogne  of  Flanders.  Vauquelin.  Cant- 
wel  of  Paris,  son  of  the  translator  of  Gibbon.  Conseil.  Cacqueray 
a  Norman,  a  Vendean  chief,  killed.  The  Chevalier  de  Chainissot, 
of  Champagne,  prefect  of  Lot,  dismissed  as  a  liberal.  Sir  Henry 
Swiiiburu,  an  Englishman.  Chavigny.  Bonnet  de  Belon.  Le 
Douarin.  Salvei't.  L'Espine  of  Avignon.  Boucher.  La  Koque, 
of  Perigord,  an  officer  of  the  general  staff. 

Neio  hoys. 

D'Apcbier,  Blocqueville  of  ISTormandy,  a  squadron  leader  in  1821. 
Grignou  of  Poitou,  a  Chouan  chief,  shot  in  1799.  D'Aubert. 
D'Hosier  of  Paris,  condemned  to  death  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piche- 
gru  and  ilorean,  but  pardoned.  Dampierre.  Perdrauville.  Bonne- 
chose. 

1791. 

Leaders. 

Saint  Pol.  Bernetz.  Saubnac.  Yaillant.  Yaugirard  the  Queen's 
page. 
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Seniors. 

Lastours.  Dieusie.  Sarrazin.  Montlezuii.  Belatte.  LongiievaL 
Saint  PoL  Dartaize.  Biencouvt.  Craudalle.  Borgogne.  Vau- 
quelin.  Cantwel.  Conseil.  Cacqueray.  Chamissot.  Sir  Henry 
Swinburn.  Chavigny.  Bonnet  de  Belon.  Le  Douarin.  Salvert. 
L'Espine.     Boucher.     La  Roque. 

Second  Year. 

D'Apchier.  Bloqueville.  Grignon.  D'Aubert.  D"  Hosier.  Dam- 
pierre,     Perdrauville.     Bonnechose. 

New  hoys. 

D'Albinac.  The  Chevalier  de  Lastours.  Tarpin.  La  Roche  Quierry. 
Kerhoent  of  Brittany.  Collins,  a  Fleming,  his  younger  brother  was 
one  of  the  pages  of  Bonaparte.     Peroniu.     Marsangy. 

1792. 
Leaders. 

Saubnac.  Vaillant.  Bourgogne.  Chamissot.  Salvert,  the  Queen's 
page. 

On  account  of  the  Revolution  and  tlie  decrees  about 
the  nobility,  the  places  of  the  pages  who  left  at  that 
time  were  not  filled  up.  This  ancient  establish- 
ment was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  fall  of  the 
throne,  the  King's  captivity,  and  the  danger  that 
was  run  by  all  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
him,  and  the  remainder  were  broken  up. 

I  may  note  that  the  promotion  of  the  pages, 
and  the  coming  of  the  new  ones,  took  place  on 
the  first  of  April  in  the  great  stable,  while  the 
other  pages  were  relieved  on  the  first  of  the 
year. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GUARDS. 

"Four  or  five  centuries  ago,  a  king  of  France  created  guards 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  those  times,  to  protect  himself  against  the 
assassins  that  a  petty  Asiatic  prince  had  sent  to  destroy  him.  In 
earlier  times  the  kings  had  lived  in  peace  amid  these  subjects,  like 
fathers  among  their  children." — moxtesquietj,  Persian  Letters. 

THOUGH  Montesquieu  makes  these  philoso- 
pliical  reflexions,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
institution  of  guards  around  kings  is  as  old  as 
the  estabhshment  of  kings  themselves.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Patriarchs  was  the  only  one 
where  these  precautions  would  not  be  needful, 
being  the  heart  of  a  great  family.  As  soon  as 
the  increase  of  population  extended  the  bounds  of 
society,  there  was  a  perceptible  relaxation  of  morals, 
and  the  kings,  born  protectors  of  the  weak,  dis- 
pensers of  justice  and  favour,  necessarily  created 
enemies,  and  so  were  obliged  to  put  themselves 
out  of  reach  of  the  wickedness  and  malice  of  men, 
who  are  always  unjust  through  their  selfishness. 

It  it  true  that  Philip  Augustus,  during  his  stay 
in  the  Holy  Land,  established  sergeants-at-arms  to 
be  at  his  side,  and  to   secure  him  from   the  daring 
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attempts  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  MouDtain  ;  "  And 
when  tbe  said  Kinor  received  information,  he 
doubted  in  himself,  and  formed  and  took  counsel 
to  guard  himself;  he  chose  sergeants  furnished 
with  maces  and  well  armed,  who  night  and  day 
should  be  around  him,  to  guard  his  body."  But 
long  before,  Gontran,  King  of  Orleans,  seeing  that 
his  two  brothers  had  been  killed,  established  a 
great  guard  around  his  person  about  the  year 
587.  And  if  it  were  pertinent  to  my  subject, 
I  might  easily  refer  to  Homer's  authority,  that  a 
soldier  watched  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
Achilles  when  Priam  came  to  him  as  a  suppliant. 
But  I  must  not  dwell  here  upon  anything  but  the 
King's  guard,  as  I  saw  aud  knew  it  for  some  years 
before  the  Revolution.  Indeed,  my  account  of  it 
shall  be  as  it  was  after  the  reductions  of  M.  de 
Saint-Germain,  which  had  the  least  effect  in  retard- 
ing the  fall  of  the  throne,  or  in  precipitating  it ; 
for,  as  everybody  knows,  it  was  not  caused  by  the 
want  of  defenders,  but  by  hidden  intrigues,  and  the 
excessive  kindness  of  the  King.  Of  what  use,  indeed, 
were  these  remnants  of  valorous  troops  ?  The 
steps  of  the  throne  were  broken  behind  their  im- 
posing phalanx,  the  nobles  of  the  em.pire  overturned, 
and  their  heads  flung  on  the  scaffold.  Secret 
cabals  performed  what  the  boldest  shrank  from 
undertaking  ;  they  paralysed  the  warriors'  arms,  and 
blunted  the  edge  of  their  weapons. 

When  I  came  to  Court,  the  interior  defence  was 
composed  of  the  body-guards  alone,  with  a  com- 
pany of  a  hundred  Swiss,  and  a  company  of  guards 
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of  the  gate.  I  do  not  include  the  Frencli  and 
Swiss  guards,,  as  they  might  be  considered  a  garri- 
son, and  their  duty  lay  outside  the  palace. 

The  body-guards  were  about  thirteen  hundred. 
They  were  relieved  every  quarter,  and  during  their 
three  months  thej'  spent  in  turn  one  week  at  the 
castle,  one  at  the  hotel  for  hunting,  and  the  third 
at  liberty.  Thus  a  body-guard,  and  a  few  hundred 
Swiss,  were  the  whole  of  the  palace- guard. 

To  be  received  into  the  body-guards,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  of  a  good  stature,  and  also  to  be  of 
noble  birth.  But  this  latter  condition  was  not 
quite  so  strictly  required,  for  the  nobles  preferred 
the  army  to  the  body-guards,  as  these  were  only 
privates  in  laced  coats.  The  greatest  number  of 
privates  were  furnishedjby^jlie  poorer, nobles^..espii- 
cially  from  the  southern  provinces,  but  by  no  mean^ 
the  larger  proportion  of  ofiicers  ;  for  their  posts  were 
very  much  sought  after  as  much  for  the  rank  as  for  the 
opportunities  that  they  afforded  of  becoming  known 
to  the  King  by  their  frequent  access  to  his  person. 

The  corps  was  dressed  in  blue,  with  red  breeches 
and  stockings,  all  laced  with  silver.  It  was  a 
splendid  corps,  with  the  rich  uniform  and  hand- 
some men  and  horses;  and  when  the  King  reviewed 
them  every  four  years  in  the  plain  of  the  Trou 
d'Enfer  the  sight  was  really  incomparable,  being 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  an 
immense  crowd  of  spectators. 

At  the  castle  the  duty  of  the  body-guards  was 
to  stand  sentry  at  the  doors  of  the  apartments,  to 
turn  out  under  arras  when   the  Princes   passed,  to 
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line  the  chapel  during  mass,  aDcl  escort  the  dinners 
of  the  Koyal  Family.  They  had  to  know  dukes 
and  peers,  for  when  they  passed  the  sentry  had 
to  carry  arms,  and  stamp  twice  with  the  right  heel. 
The  sentry  also  had  to  open  the  gate  and  allow  no 
one  else  to  open  it,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
guard  himself  was  very  glad  to  be  excused  any  of 
these  duties. 

The  guards  were  divided  between  four  halls  in 
the  castle ;  the  principal  guard-room  was  at  the  top 
of  the  marble  staircase ;  the  sentries  on  the  Princes' 
apartments  were  posted  thence ;  the  second,  which 
opened  into  the  first,  was  the  Queen's  guard-room; 
the  third  the  Dauphin's,  and  the  fourth  was  on  the 
ground-floor  to  the  right  of  the  marble  court,  near  the 
little  staircase,  by  which  the  King  came  in  from 
hunting.  Every  night  beds  were  prepared  in  these 
rooms,  and  screens  had  been  placed  round  them, 
ever  since  the  Queen  of  Louis  XV.,  coming  home 
very  late  one  evening,  had  seen  a  body-guard  lying 
not  very  decently  in  bed. 

The  body-guards  ranked  as  sub-lieutenants  and 
lieutenants,  and  the  sergeants  as  captains.  They 
were  quartered  in  a  large  hotel  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and 
the  horses  they  rode  on  escort  to  the  King  were  kept 
there ;  they  were  very  swift  of  pace,  and  had  short 
tails.     Their  troop-horses  were  at  head-quarters. 

One  of  the  four  companies  that  composed  the 
body-guard  was  called  Scotch  from  the  country 
where  it  was  first  raised  ;  it  had  held  this  post  of 
honour  from  the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  who  had 
engaged  some  men   of  that  nation  in   his  service. 
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They  wore  silver  aud  white  cross-belts,  and  their 
head-quarters  were  at  Beauvais.  The  others  bore 
the  names  of  their  captains,  and  were — the  company 
of  Yilleroy  with  green  cross-belts,  head-quarters 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Captains  the  Duke  de  Yille- 
roy and  the  Duke  de  Guiche ;  the  company  of 
Noailles,  blue  cross-belts,  head-quarters  at  Troyes, 
Captain  the  Prince  of  Poix  ;  and  lastly  the  company 
of  Luxembourg-,  yellow  cross-belts,  head-quarters 
Amiens,  commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Luxembourg. 
The  Scotch  company  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 
d'Ayen. 

The  duties  of  captains  of  the  guard  were  among 
the  best  at  Court.  During  their  quarter  they 
answered  for  the  safety  of  the  King's  person,  and 
after  the  attempt  of  Damiens  to  assassinate  Louis 
XV.  the  captain  on  duty  had,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
to  apply  to  the  parliament  for  letters  of  pardon. 
After  this  had  taken  place,  a  hedge  of  Swiss  Guards 
fenced  the  King's  carriage  when  he  entered  it. 
The  moment  the  King  left  his  rooms  he  was  always 
followed  by  his  Captain  of  the  Guards,  who  was 
bound  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  or  allow  himself 
to  be  separated  from  him,  except  in  a  defile,  where 
custom  required  the  equerry  to  go  first,  to  give 
assistance  in  case  of  need. 

The  military  rank  of  the  captain  of  the  guards 
depended  on  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  was  not 
fixed.  He  was  often  only  a  colonel,  like  the 
Duke  de  Guiche,  while  the  lieutenants  were  mar- 
shals of  the  camp,  and  the  sub-lieutenants  colonels 
or  lieutenant-colonels. 
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Several  of  these  officers  accompauied  the  King 
when  he  went  to  mass,  and  a  sub-lieutenant  com- 
manded the  picquet  that  followed  the  King's 
carriage.  Their  uniform  was  embroidered  in  the  same 
pattern  as  the  lace  of  the  guards ;  but  the  officers 
did  not  wear  red  stockings.  They  carried  a  little 
ebony  stick  with  an  ivory  knob  in  their  hands. 

In  the  interest  of  truth  1  must  say  that  the  body- 
guard were  always  very  insubordinate  to  their 
chiefs.  Their  valour  was  sometimes  forgotten  in 
their  murmurs  and  quarrels  about  the  honours  due 
to  tliem.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  they 
were  the  first  to  give  a  specimen  of  mutiny  by 
going  tumultuously  to  demand  the  restoration  of  a 
sero^eant  discharged  for  having  presented  a  seditious 
memorial  against  the  duties  required  of  the  guards. 
And  scarcely  can  their  behaviour  on  the  6th  of 
October  wipe  out  this  stain  on  the  first  of 
military  virtues,  obedience  and  submission  to 
leaders.  I  was  forced  by  special  circumstances  to 
serve  in  this  corps  at  Goblentz.  I  observed  its  vices 
and  faults  without  partiality,  as  I  was  a  very 
short  time  in  it ;  and  I  came  to  the  conviction 
that,  though  one  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  army, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  proudest  and  uickst 
tindisciphned. 

ETo-ht  guards  of  the  Scotch  company  had  the 
title  of  Guards  of  the  Sleeve  ;  and  two  were  on 
duty  every  day,  sticking  to  the  King's  sleeve  in 
public.  Their  orders  were  never  for  an  instant  to 
lose  sight  of  the  King's  person ;  and  it  might  be 
said   that  nothing   but   the  lid  of  the    coffin    could 
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come  between,  for  tliey  had  to  place  him  in  it  and 
lower  the  corpse  at  Saint  Denis.  They  ^vore  hoque- 
tons  over  their  uniform,  a  kind  of  tunic  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  embroidery  raised  in  bosses. 

AYhen  Louis  XL  renewed  the  treaties,  signed 
by  his  father,  Charles  YIL,  with  his  good  gossips 
the  Swiss,  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  a  hundred  of 
them  about  his  person.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  company  of  a  hundred  Swiss,  and  they 
always  were  some  of  the  handsomest  men  of  tlie 
reoiment  of  Swiss  Guards.  Faithful  to  their  man- 
ners  and  customs  on  days  of  ceremony,  they  still 
wore  the  antique  dress  of  the  liberators  of  Switzer- 
land ;  the  large  slashed  breeches,  the  doublet, 
starched  ruff,  and  plumed  cap.  AVhen  this  bat- 
talion of  tall  men  marched  heavily  in  the  palace 
court,  with  their  ponderous  partisans,  to  the  roll 
of  their  enormous  drums,  with  the  penetrating 
S3undofa  shrill  tife,  led  by  their  ancient  banner, 
which  came  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  picked  men  of  a  canton 
on  their  way  to  victory  for  their  country's  liberty 
from  the  oppressor.  Except  on  these  days  of 
ceremony,  the  hundred  Swiss  were  dressed  in  a 
French  coat  of  blue  with  gold  lace,  and  the  rest  of 
their  clothing  was  red;  but  they  kept  their  hal- 
berds, and  carried  them  on  sentry  at  their  various 
posts,  and  in  their  guard-room,  which  was  before 
that  of  the  body-guards. 

This  company  was  commanded  by  the  brave 
Duke  de  Brissac,  who  was  murdered  at  Versailles  in 
the  month  of  September,  ]  792,  among  the  prisoners 
from  Orleans. 
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The  guards  of  the  gate  really  guarded  tlie  chief 
gate  of  the  court  of  the  palace  by  day  alone.  They 
uever  opened  it  till  the  time  appointed  for  the 
King's  levee,  generally  half-past  eleven.  They  had 
also  to  know  who  possessed  the  right  of  bringing 
their  carriages  into  the  court.  This  favour  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Honours  of  the  Louvre, 
and  was  confined  to  princes,  marshals  of  France,  and 
ambassadors.  The  other  carriagfes  waited  in  the  ad- 
joining  yards.  It  does  not  appear  whether  it  was 
in  consequence  of  some  negligence,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  that  the  guards  of  the  gate  were  always 
relieved  at  night  by  the  body-guards. 

M.  de  Vergennes  was  captain  of  this  company, 
and  they  were  dressed  like  the  body-guards,  except 
the  lace,  which  was  half  gold  and  half  silver. 

There  were  also  two  weak  companies  of  gen- 
darmes and  of  light  horse;  one  in  red  and  black, 
tlie  other  in  red  and  white,  with  gold  lace.  The 
first  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  the 
other  by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon.  These  companies 
never  mounted  or  went  on  duty,  except  on 
State  occasions,  but  every  evening  a  trooper  was 
detailed  to  receive  the  countersign,  which  the  King 
gave  to  the  ofl&cers  of  all  the  corps  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  Marquis  de  Sourches,  grand-provost  of  the 
hotel,  commanded  a  company  of  guards,  who  per- 
formed the  police  duties.  In  addition  to  these 
measures  of  precaution,  the  Swiss  of  the  castle  pa- 
trolled its  many  dark  winding  mazes ;  they  were 
accompanied  by  spaniel  dogs,  trained  to  search  all 
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the  corners  to  see  if  anyone  were  concealed  in 
them.  The  numerous  passages,  corridors,  and  stair- 
cases would  have  become  a  resort  of  thieves,  but  for 
these  precautions. 

Every  Sunday  the  regiment  of  French  guards  in 
garrison  at  Paris,  and  that  of  Swiss  guards  in  bar- 
racks at  Rueil  and  Courbevoie,  sent  a  strong  de- 
tachment to  Versailles.  They  took  charge  of  the 
external  defence,  and  when  the  King  went  out  they 
paraded  in  the  Ministers'  court.  Their  barracks 
were  under  the  buildings  of  this  court,  and  in  the 
great  wooden  huts  in  the  shape  of  tents.  The 
officers  of  these  corps  had  the  entry  to  the  King, 
like  persons  who  had  been  presented. 

I  may  note  that  the  abbreviation  was  officers  of 
the  guards  for  those  of  the  body-guards,  and  officers 
in  the  guards  for  those  of  the  French  guards. 

Monsieur  and  the  Count  d'Artois  also,  each  of 
them,  had  two  companies  of  body-guards  and  one 
of  Swiss  for  their  rooms.  The  guards  of  Monsieur 
were  in  red,  those  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  green. 
These  guards  never  bore  arms  except  in  the  apart- 
ments of  their  princes,  and  could  not  appear  in  the 
courts  of  the  castle  with  their  musquetoons,  nor 
accompany  the  princes  out  of  doors.  No  more 
could  any  of  the  guards  except  the  King's  appear  in 
the  State  apartments  without  taking  off  their  cross- 
belts. 

Nothing  less  than  the  whole  vigour  of  the  old 
Marshal  Biron  could  have  maintained  the  exact 
discipline  to  which  he  had  reduced  the  regiment 
of    French    guards.     His   successor,  the  Duke  de 
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Cbatelet,  who  was  not  w^itliout  a  certain  spirit  of 
order,  left  the  regiment  exposed  to  all  the  seduc- 
tions that  quarters  like  Paris  could  offer.  And  so 
this  corps  was  the  first  to  desert  their  King  on  the 
14th  of  July.  Those  who  were  at  Versailles  held 
out  a  few  days  longer,  but  one  morning  they  de- 
serted their  posts,  and  the  regiment  of  Flanders 
was  brought  up  to  occupy  them. 

The  body-guards  v/ere  sent  to  their  head-quarters 
after  the  6th  of  October,  and  soon  disbanded.  The 
King  wished  to  save  them  ;  besides,  as  soon  as  he 
delivered  himself  to  the  executioners,  the  guards 
became  useless. 

The  hundred  Swiss  forgot  the  fidelity  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  they  kissed  the  hands  of  their  oppressors, 
and  yielded  their  post  of  honour  to  the  Paris  guard. 
They  were  contemptuously  allowed  to  exist  till  the 
suppression  of  the  Monarchy,  as  not  being  dan- 
gerous. 

As  for  their  fellow-countrymen  they  remained  at 
their  post,  firm  and  immovable  like  the  rocks  of 
their  own  mountains  ;  nothing  but  the  cannon  of 
the  10th  of  August  could  drive  them  away,  and  not 
till  they  had,  as  is  well  known,  watered  the  floor  of 
the  Tuileries  with  their  blood. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VERSAILLES. 

"  I  visited  the  places  that  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  splendour, 
and  saw  nothing  there  but  neglect  and  solitude." — volxky,  Les  Ruiaes. 

CENTURIES  and  Revolutions  produce  decay  in 
the  works  of  man  similar  to  that  produced  in 
Nature  by  the  change  of  the  seasons;  every  genera- 
tion destroys  or  transforms  the  works  of  the  pre- 
ceding. What  would  Louis  XYH.-  have  said  if,  in 
less  than  fifty  years  after  his  deatli,  he  could  have 
seen  his  little  huntinof-box — the  miserable  house  at 
Versailles,  as  Bassompierre  called  it — transformed 
into  an  immense  palace;  the  village  become  a  con- 
siderable town  ;  and  every  art  assembled  to  beautify 
the  spot,  and  give  those  magnificent  fetes  that 
realised  the  prodigies  of  fairy-land,  and  bore  witness 
to  the  taste  and  power  of  Louis  XIV.  And  what 
would  that  great  King  himself  have  said  to  see 
abandoned  and  deserted  the  castle  he  had  built  at 
such  expense,  and  where  art  had  overcome  nature; 
its  masters  torn  from  their  asylum ;  grass  growing 
in  the  streets ;  ivy  making  its  way  through  stone 
and    marble;    some  invalids    occupying  its  alcove. 
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and  hiclioi]:  the  g'ilded  decorations  of  the  abode  of 
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kings,  the  best  work  of  the  great  century,  under 
their  rags.  The  projects  of  man  are  inscribed  on 
sand ;  their  works  have  foundations  of  clay. 

Louis  XIII.  bouo-ht  the  site  of  a  mill  on  an  eleva- 
tiou,  and  built  a  small  house  there  for  nothing  but 
a  hunting-box.  It  was  sold  to  him  by  Jean  de 
Soisy,  in  1627,  who  was  not  the  lord  of  the  village, 
for  it  was  a  dependence  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
having  been  the  property  of  Marshal  de  Lom^nie, 
Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Charles  IX.,  killed  at  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Louis  XIV.,  fond 
of  the  arts,  and  undeterred  by  difficulties,  selected 
the  spot  to  make  it  the  abode  of  kings,  neglecting 
the  dehghtful  position  of  Saint-Germain  because 
the  view  of  the  towers  of  Saint-Denis,  that  could  be 
seen  from  there,  depressed  his  spirits.  At  least,  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  attributed  to  the  King  for 
the  selection  of  such  a  poor,  marshy  spot,  where 
there  would  have  been  so  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding all  the  beautiful  waters  without  the  help  of 
the  ingenious  machine  at  Marly.  Though  there 
were  so  many  obstacles,  the  palace  was  raised  with 
inconceivable  rapidity.  The  greatest  part  was 
finished  in  less  than  seven  years,  and  it  was  in- 
habited in  1687.  The  chapel  was  not  finished  till 
1710;  it  had  been  commenced  in  1699.  But 
Louis  XIV.  had  by  that  time  lost  some  of  his 
energy  and  his  taste  for  magnificence  from  old  age 
and  the  harass  of  an  unfortunate  war. 

The  eff*ects  of  the  hasty  construction  of  the 
palace  were  soon  seen  ;  it  was  far  from  offering  a 
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stubborn  resistance  to  the  assaults  of  time,  for 
less  than  a  century  after  its  erection,  there  were 
apprehensions  that  it  would  crumble  away  in  many 
spots.  The  foundations  had  been  laid  upon  made 
ground,  and  were  not  secure ;  the  building  was 
shored  up  in  several  places.  I  also  saw  the  beam 
that  supported  the  alcove  in  the  King's  room 
falling  into  dust;  and  if  it  had  not  been  observed, 
the  King-  mis^ht  some  niffht  have  found  himself 
on  the  ground-floor,  in  the  presence  of  the  cap- 
tain of  his  guard.  A  bed  was  put  in  the  large 
dressing-room  for  him,  and  he  slept  there  for  six 
months. 

The  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  at  Ver- 
sailles was  long  made  a  pretext  for  the  war  declared 
against  the  ancient  dynasty.  Mirabeau  asserts 
that  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  stopped  in  a  fright 
when  he  had  reckoned  up  to  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions. Yolney,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  of  works,  makes  the  total 
fourteen  hundred  millions.  But  this  book,  now 
in  the  hands  of  Sieur  Guillaumot,  a  manuscript 
nicely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  and  with 
a  scroll  bearing  the  arms  of  Mansard,  superin- 
tendent of  works,  fixes  the  cost  at  153,282,827  livres, 
10  sous,  3  deniers.  There  is  also  the  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  buildino^s  for  twenty-seven  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  great  King,  from  1664  to  1690;  and 
it  shows  that  the  whole  expense  was  only  306,565,650 
livres  for  the  building  of  the  castle  of  Versailles, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  churches  of  Notre-Dame  and 
Recollets,  the  house  at  Trianon,  Clagny,  Saint-Cyr, 
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Marly,  and  the  water-works,  Noisy,  Monlineanx,  the 
aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  the  lead  fi^r  conduits, 
glass,  furniture,  statues,  and  the  canal  of  Langue- 
doc.  Indeed,  assistance  given  to  country  manu- 
factures, and  rewards  to  scientific  men,  are  included 
in  this  sum. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  description  of  the 
castle  and  the  garden,  but  shall  speak  of  the  in- 
terior only,  as  it  will  require  considerable  altera- 
tions if  the  new  dynasty  takes  up  its  quarters 
there.  One  of  the  principal  faults  to  be  found 
with  the  casrle  of  Versailles  is,  that  there  is  no 
entrance  worthy  of  the  edifice.  A  multitude  of 
retiriuo-  ang^les  on  the  side  to  the  court  at  last 
reduce  the  front  to  seven  windows,  and  the  only 
object  of  this  arrangement  was  the  preservation  of 
the  little  mansion  of  Louis  XIII.  The  fagade 
looking  to  the  garden  is  mucli  superior,  as  the 
breadth  is  six  hundred  yards;  hardly  anything 
more  majestic  can  be  seen. 

The  real  entrance  to  the  apartments  was  by  the 
splendid  marble  staircase ;  but  it  is  at  the  side, 
and  reached  by  three  narrow  arcades,  and  only 
leads  to  the  King's  ante-chambers,  and  the  way 
into  the  gallery  is  only  by  a  door  in  the  middle  : 
so  that  the  King's  rooms  are  reached  without  en- 
joying the  beauty  of  the  grand  rooms.  The  true 
place  for  the  grand  staircase  at  Versailles  would 
have  been  in  the  situation  of  the  little  theatre  in 
the  rio-ht  wincr,  with  a  communication  with  the 
chamber  of  Hercules.  Thus  an  embassy,  or  solemn 
deputation,     would    arrive     by     the     royal    court, 
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mount  tLis  staircase,  and  pass  through,  all  these 
splendid  halls  before  reaching  the  sovereign  ;  un- 
less they  were  received  as  Louis  XIV.  received  the 
Persian  Ambassador,  at  the  end  of  the  great 
gallery,  where  there  was  room  for  all  the  authorities 
of  the  State  to  take  up  a  position,  I  will  not 
enlarge  on  this  notion  :  it  might  be  extended 
farther. 

There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
castle  of  Versailles,  as  it  has  tor  several  years 
formed  an  immense  museum  of  pictures.  The 
King  was  formerly  approached  by  the  marble  stair- 
case, through  the  guard-room,  the  ante-chamber, 
the  (Eil  de  Boeuf.  and,  lastly,  the  waiting-room. 
But  those  who  had  not  the  right  to  remain  in  the 
King's  apartments,  passed  at  once  iuto  the  gallery 
— one  of  the  finest  in  Europe — where  the  pencil  of 
Le  Brun  has  portra3'ed  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  an  immense  number  of  doors  of  looking-glass 
repeated  in  perspective  the  views  of  the  windows 
overlooking  the  garden.  In  this  gallery,  all  the 
strangers  who  came  from  the  furthest  parts  of 
France  to  see  their  king  once  in  their  lives,  took 
post,  to  await  the  moment  when,  on  Sunday, 
the  whole  royal  family  issued  from  the  King's 
apartments  to  go  to  mass,  and  crossed  the  eight 
halls  on  the  way.  All  these  halls  were  named 
from  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling. 
They  were  the  halls  of  Diana,  Mercury,  Mars,  &c. ; 
and,  as  they  were  passages  rather  than  rooms,  only 
occupied  permanently  by  the  Swiss  sentries,  they 
had  no  other  ornaments  but  the  pictures,  the  lus- 
tres, and  gilding. 
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Turninof  to  the  ris^lit,  the  first  liall  was  tbat  of 
Apollo ;  there  was  a  throne  in  it,  under  a  canopy  of 
crimson  damask,  but  it  was  never  used.  The  King 
very  seldom  gave  audience  seated  on  his  throne, 
and  never  under  that  canopy.  In  this  room,  also, 
there  was  a  glass  thermometer  fixed  in  the  window, 
and  the  King  came  several  times  a  day  to  ascertain 
the  temperature ;  and  a  servant  of  the  castle  noted 
it  down  in  his  book  three  times  a  day. 

There  was  a  clock  in  the  hall  of  Mercury,  formerly 
of  much  note,  but  less  remarkable  at  present,  from 
the  rapid  advance  in  mechanism.  At  every  hour 
cocks  crowed  and  flapped  their  wings,  Louis  XIV. 
issued  from  a  temple,  and  Fame,  in  a  cloud,  came 
and  crowned  him  to  the  sound  of  a  chime. 

The  fine  picture  of  the  Queen  by  Madame  Le 
Brun,  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  placed  in  the 
hall  of  Mars.  One  day  I  saw  the  Queen  and  her 
family  under  this  picture ;  she  was  dressed  in  the 
same  colour,  and  we  could  see  the  exact  likeness. 

In  the  hall  of  Venus  might  be  seen  the  antique 
statue  commonly  called  Cincinnatus,  now  recognised 
as  Jason  resuming  his  sandal  after  passing  the 
torrent  Anauros.     It  is  now  in  the  Musee  Napoleon. 

The  last  of 'this  long:  rans^e  of  halls  was  that  of 
Hercules,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  known.  The 
vestibule  of  the  chapel  was  entered  thence,  in  which 
were  the  doors  of  the  tribune,  and  the  two  stair- 
cases that  led  to  the  ground  floor.  Then  came  the 
chapel  gallery,  leading  to  the  apartments  in  that 
wing  of  the  castle  occupied  by  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  and  some  great  ofiicers. 
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The  castle  of  Versailles  may  be  compared  to  an 
immense  labyrinth,  from  the  number  of  galleries, 
corridors,  little  staircases,  and  rooms  that  it  con- 
tains. A  person  needed  to  be  very  well  used  to  it  to 
find  his  way  about ;  and  many  small  towns  had 
not  the  population  of  the  castle  of  Versailles ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  members  of  tlie  Court  who  lived 
there,  must  be  reckoned  the  great  community ;  a 
large  square  building,  where  the  chief  part  of  the 
King's  officers  lived,  and  where  the  tables  were  laid 
for  these  officers'  meals,  when  it  was  customary  to 
board  them,  a  practice  abolished  for  forty  years. 

The  ground  fell  away  sensibly  to  right  and  left  of 
the  castle.  It  was  most  perceptible  on  the  side  of 
the  Orangery,  by  the  two  gigantic  staircases  that 
reached  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  four  steps. 
The  more  airy  situation  and  more  extensive  view 
enjoyed  on  this  side  were  reasons  for  the  preference 
of  all  the  royal  family  for  rooms  there.  Some  Court 
lords  were  also  lodged  there.  Though  the  apart- 
ments they  occupied  were  dark  and  inconvenient, 
being  under  the  roof,  they  always  preferred  them  to 
their  houses  in  the  town,  when  they  had  to  pass  a 
few  days  at  Court.  Being  required  in  the  castle 
several  times  in  the  day,  they  had  only  t6  pass  along 
the  galleries,  and  were  not  obliged  to  order  their 
carriages,  leaving  them  as  well  as  their  cooking 
arrangements  in  their  houses. 

The  apportionment  of  quarters  was  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  grand-marshal  of  quarters,  an  office 
that  went  back  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  Monarchy, 
when   he    was    called    man.'^ionarius,    and    was    the 
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Marquis  Je  la  Suze.  He  had  quarter-masters  under 
him,  and  they  marked  the  quarters  of  the  King  and 
his  attendants  with  white  chalk,  and  of  the  Princes 
with  yellow  chalk,  when  with  the  army  or  on  a 
journey.  When  apartments  were  vacant  in  the  castle 
of  Versailles,  there  was  a  whole  series  of  intrigues 
and  petitions  for  them,  people  vied  with  one  another 
for  them. 

The  four  Ministers  were  lodged  in  the  first  court, 
but  their  offices  were  in  houses  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Surintendance.  In  the  War  Office  there  were  relief 
plans  of  all  the  fortresses  in  France.  The  keeper 
was  M.  Berthier,  the  father  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
JN^eufchatel.  At  the  Foreign  Office  might  be  seen  the 
portraits  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  of  those 
of  Asia,  with  whom  France  had  correspondence. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  as 
they  are  still  in  existence,  and  very  little  altered. 
Still  a  few  statues  have  been  reuioved,  especially  the 
fine  bust  of  Jupiter,  attributed  to  Myro,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  sculptor,  given  to  Louis  XR^.,  by  the 
'town  of  Besancon,  after  the  conquest  of  Frauche 
Comte.  It  was  to  be  seen  in  a  thicket  on  the  right 
of  the  rock,  and  is  now  in  the  Paris  Museum. 

As  no  carriages,  except  those  of  the  Princes, 
entered  into  the  royal  court,  and  as  confusion 
would  have  arisen  from  numbers,  sedan-chairs  were 
much  in  use  at  Versailles.  They  waited  for  hire  in 
all  the  squares,  and  each  of  the  great  lords  bad  his 
own  with  porters  in  livery. 

The  town  of  Versailles  was  increasing  daily.  It 
was  quite  recently  built,  and  full  of  fine  houses,  but 
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had  no  trade.  It  was  nothing  but  the  Court  and 
the  crowd  it  attracted  that  supported  this  immense 
population.  And  who  could  believe  that  the  fire  of 
the  Revolution  never  blazed  with  such  fury  as  in 
this  population,  whose  only  subsistence  was  through 
the  favours  of  the  Court,  or  the  places  they  held  there. 
The  hour  of  the  King's  departure  struck  that  of  the 
ruin  of  the  town ;  and  misery  at  once  began  to 
reign.  ■  What  a  contrast  for  any  one  who  has 
formerly  seen  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  this  city, 
to  see  the  grass  now  growing  in  the  streets  and 
squares !  What  swarms  there  are  of  mendicants  ! 
Old,  ungrateful  servants  of  the  best  of  masters, 
surround  and  persecute  the  visitor  to  convoy  him 
and  show  him  the  remains  of  all  the  magnificence, 
and  obtain  from  him  some  assistance  in  their  desti- 
tution. Everything  is  crumbling  away.  The  broken 
gates  are  an  evidence  of  crime ;  the  remnants  of 
splendour  that  are  to  be  seen  are  a  painful  reminder 
of  the  magnificence  of  this  place.  The  masters  of 
these  vast  domains  are  missing,  and  there  is  terror 
in  the  thought  that  they  vanished  hke  a  flash  of 
lightning,  leaving  no  trace  but  a  sorrowful  remem- 
brance, and  a  solemn  lesson ;  so  that,  in  the  words 
ofthe  author  of"  ies  Euines,''  "  Here  once  flourished 
a  wealthy  city ;  this  was  the  seat  of  an  honoured 
empire.  Yes,  these  now  desert  spots  were  once 
animated  by  a  lively  multitude.  These  streets,  now 
so  solitary,  were  crowded  by  busy  multitudes  ;  these 
f^ilent  walls  once  rang  ceaselessly  with  the  noise  of 
work  and  shouts  of  joy  and  feasting. 

"  These  are  the  workings  of  Heaven's  justice.     A 

I4 
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mysterious  God  is  executing  his  incomprehensible 
judgments.  Doubtless  a  hidden  anathema  was 
decreed  against  this  land ;  the  generations  of  the 
day  are  smitten,  in  vengeance  upon  the  generations 
of  the  past.  Who  shall  fathom  the  depths  of  Deity." 
— Volney  "  Les  Buines." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PRIVATE    APARTMENTS. 

A  SET  of  rooms  where  the  Princes  could  retire 
from  the  pubhc,  and  relieve  themselves  from 
the  weight  of  grandeur  in  solitary  comfort,  were 
called  the  private  apartments. 

I  propose  to  describe  those  of  the  King,  and  the 
rooms  where  he  received  his  Court,  and  will  do  so 
with  some  detail.  Most  of  the  curiosities  that  were 
to  be  seen  there  are  now  lost ;  some  have  passed 
into  foreign  hands,  others  are  the  prey  of  some 
robber  ruffians,  who  will  be  careful  how  they  show 
them  if  still  in  their  possession.  We  like  to  follow 
all  the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIV ;  we  seek  to  know 
him  privately,  to  conjecture  his  thoughts,  to  see  the 
weak  side  of  the  man,  and  to  discover  some  political 
secrets.  And  if  equally  brilliant  deeds  were  not 
performed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  his  mis- 
fortunes will  supply  an  interest,  and  fancy  will 
delight  to  roam  over  his  habitation,  though  he  has 
nearly  passed  from  memory. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  treated  of  the  grand 
rooms  and  sumptuous  public  thoroughfares.  The 
bed-room   of   Louis   XIV.   was    entered    from    the 

L  2 
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CEil  de  Boeuf,  but  in  the  subsequent  reigns  it  be- 
came the  waiting-room.  This  great  hall  was  the 
centre  of  the  castle,  and  the  end  of  the  shabby  little 
court  called  the  marble  court,  with  a  great  balcony 
over  it.  Above  was  placed  the  real  memento  mori ; 
not,  as  in  Persia,  a  slave  to  remind  the  sovereign  of 
mortality,  but  a  dial  with  the  hand  fixed  at  the  hour 
of  the  death  of  the  last  monarch.  Our  imagination 
takes  every  direction ;  no  doubt  the  Kings  must, 
when  alone,  have  often  made  conjectures  as  to 
where  this  solemn  pointer  would  stand  when  they 
were  gone.  Louis  XV.  died  on  the  llth  of  May, 
1774,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  have 
found,  by  writing  to  Versailles,  that  the  hand  is  in 
the  same  position  as  it  was  when  I  went  away.  Its 
progress  has  ceased,  but  the  stoppage  has  not  caused 
the  crime  it  should  have  noted  to  be  forgotten.  The 
hangings  of  this  room,  still  called  the  chamber  of 
Louis  XIV.,  were  of  gold  and  purple  brocade,  and 
extremely  magnificent.  The  bed  was  behind  a  high 
gilded  balustrade.  This  bed  called  up  a  crowd  of 
interesting  and  solemn  memories,  though  it  had 
been  renewed.  It  was  there  that  the  great  King  had 
shown  his  courtiers  how  to  die,  after  having  shown 
them  for  more  than  half  a  century  how  to  reign 
both  in  prosperity  and  in  misfortune.  There  under 
those  curtains  had  Madame  de  Maintenon  sat,  and 
round  this  funeral  couch  had  the  princes  waited  to 
gather  great  and  deep  lessons  at  that  solemn  mo- 
ment. There  were  two  fire-places  in  this  large 
room,  with  a  great  deal  of  gilding,  and  porcelain 
lustres.    Little  towers  were  carved  on  all  the  wood- 
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work,  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Bouillon,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  post  of  Grand  Chamber- 
lain to  be  allowed  to  put  his  scutcheon  on  the  doors 
of  the  King's  chamber. 

The  second  room  was  the  Council-chamber,  where 
the  destinies  of  the  kingdom  were  determined.  By 
the  side  of  the  principal  door  opening  into  the  gal- 
lery was  a  little  room  called  the  wig-closet,  because, 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  was  a  mark  of 
old  age  or  asceticism  to  wear  the  natural  hair,  the 
King's  wigs  were  kept  there,  for  him  to  select  the 
most  becoming. 

Just  opposite  was  the  real  sleeping-room  of  the 
King,  with  blue  furniture,  and  a  bed  ornamented 
■with  feathers,  helmets,  and  gilding.  The  death-bed 
of  Louis  XV.  was  not  such  an  imposing  spectacle 
as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  I  saw  still  remaining  the 
marks  of  the  screws  of  the  coffin  on  the  balustrade 
where  it  had  been  rested  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  King  of  France.  An  old  chaplain,  the  Abb4  de 
Beaumont,  who  had  never  left  Louis  XV.  during 
the  infectious  illness  that  caused  his  death,  and 
himself  very  nearly  died  from  catching  it,  told  me 
the  history  of  the  sad  event  on  the  spot,  and  showed 
me  the  marks,  explaining  what  had  made  them.* 

This  room  was  adorned  with  valuable  articles 
that  were  often  chano^ed.  But  there  were  two  mas:- 
nificent  golden  candlesticks  as  a  permanency  placed 
on  a  cabinet,  and  made  by  Pere  Germain,  the  deli- 

*  Sir  Thomas  Wraxall  in  his  Memoirs,  published  in  1815,  asserts 
that  Louis  XV.  died  in  a  little  white  bed  placed  between  two  windows 
on  account  of  the  heat.     I  never  heard  this  report. 
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cacy  of  whose  work  cast  the  value  of  the  material 
into  obscurity.  Between  these  two  artistic  marvels 
a  simple  plaster  group  had  the  especial  privilege 
of  attracting  the  looks  of  that  kind  father,  Louis 
XVI.;  his  daughter,  as  an  infant,  praying  for  a 
dauphin.  When  accidentally  broken,  he  had  it  re- 
modelled. Above  the  doors  the  portraits  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  Catherine  de  Valois,  Marie  de' 
Medici,  and  of  the  gallant  Francis  I.,  by  the 
pencils  of  great  masters. 

The  King  could  visit  the  Queen  through  a  con- 
cealed door  in  this  room,  through  passages  con- 
trived between  the  floors.  A  few  days  after  the 
5th  of  October  I  went  to  see  the  havoc  of  that  day, 
and  found  that  the  doors  were  left  open  in  the  con- 
fusion. I  explored  this  labyrinth  of  unknown  pas- 
sages, several  of  which  were  padded;  I  also  made 
my  way  into  a  number  of  little  rooms  connected 
with  the  Queen's,  never  having  suspected  their  ex- 
istence. Most  of  them  were  dark,  only  looking  out 
into  little  courts.  They  were  plainly  furnished, 
almost  all  with  panelling  and  looking-glasses.  The 
only  thing  to  notice  that  I  saw  there  was  a  pretty 
picture,  by  Madame  Le  Brun,  of  the  Dauphin  and 
his  sister  giving  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  a  goat. 

The  servants  of  the  body  and  wardrobe  on  duty 
at  the  castle  waited  during  the  day  in  the  King's 
rooms  above  mentioned ;  but  the  fourth  room, 
called  the  great  dressing-room,  was  where  the  head 
body-servant  was  posted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  there  was  a  small  model  of  the  statue  of  the 
Place  Louis  XV.   and  the  famous  clock  of   Passe- 
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mant,  seven  feet  high,  which,  besides  showing  the 
time,  displayed  the  years,  months,  &c.,  as  well  as 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  revolutions  of  the 
planets.  The  King  always  sat  up  till  after  mid- 
night on  New  Year's  Eve,  to  see  his  clock  make  all 
its  changes.  In  the  same  room  were  the  portraits 
of  Louis  XV.  and  Queen  Maria  Lesczinska,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  King's  father  and  mother. 

I  will  not  enumerate  all  the  pictures  representing 
the  battles  and  sieo^es  of  the  reio;n  of  Louis  XV. 
and  the  American  War,  that  were  also  hung  in 
these  rooms.  Though  not  of  large  size,  they  were 
so  carefully  painted  that  the  uniforms  could  easily 
be  recognised.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  taking 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  the  night,  and  the  siege 
of  New  York  were  especially  attractive,  by  their 
minute  work  and  effects  of  light  and  beautiful 
landscape. 

Once  for  all  I  note  a  quantity  of  porcelain  statues, 
twenty  inches  high,  exact  copies  of  the  statues  of 
warriors  and  great  men  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
made  by  order  of  the  government ;  particularising 
a  statue  of  Frederick  11.  on  horseback,  equally 
notable  for  its  exact  likeness  and  refined  execution ; 
it  was  between  two  splendid  pots  of  stocks  made 
of  valuable  china,  one  of  which  was  broken  by  an 
unlucky  visitor,  for  the  public  were  admitted 
to  these  apartments  during  the  King's  absence. 
The  poor  man  was  short-sighted,  and  not  see- 
ing the  glass  shade  over  the  vase  broke  it  with 
his  forehead,  and  the  splinters  broke  the  flower 
into   fragments.     I   mention  this    little  event,    for 
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the  poor  msm,  fancying  in  Lis  fright  that  he 
saw  the  drawbridge  of  some  fortress  lowered  for 
him,  became  faint,  and  gave  his  name  and  address 
very  sorrowfully.  But  Louis  XVI.,  whom  persons 
have  chosen  to  represent  as  a  violent  and  choleric 
man,  sent  to  console  and  relieve  him,  though  the 
damage  cost  more  than  a  million  crowns. 

To  the  left  of  the  cabinet  was  the  waitino'-room 
of  the  castle  servants,  who  wore  livery  and  waited 
on  the  King  in  private,  performing  the  duties  of 
our  footmen. 

Continuing  the  tour  of  apartments  on  the  side  to 
the  castle  courts,  the  series  of  rooms  are  reached 
where  the  King  spent  his  life  and  laboured  without 
ceasing.  A  quantity  of  most  rare  articles  were 
accumulated  there,  and  an  immense  number  of 
curiosities.  I  have  seen  the  picture  of  Hyder  Ali 
and  all  his  family,  the  walking  cane  of  of  Louis  the 
Great,  a  clock  that  showed  the  time  at  Paris  and 
at  all  the  capitals  in  the  world  at  once.  The  fourth 
room  was  the  King's  private  library,  where  he 
usually  worked  at  a  little  bureau  placed  in  the  em- 
brasure of  the  window.  The  monarch's  amuse- 
ment during  his  work  was  to  look  at  the  people 
crossing  the  courts ;  and  visitors,  at  least  the 
honest  ones,  might  convince  themselves  by  the 
sight  of  the  books  in  use  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
the  number  of  papers  strewed  all  around,  that 
Louis  XVI.  did  not  spend  his  time  in  smiths'  work, 
in  getting  drunk,  or  beating  his  servants,  as  his 
slanderous  enemies  desired  to  establish.  In  the 
middle  of  the  library  stood  a  large   table  of  maho- 
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gany,  of  one  single  piece,  supporting  statues  of 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Racine,  La  Bruyere,  &c., 
seeminsf  to  meditate  in  silence  over  their  immortal 
writings,  or  to  be  in  Ninon's  apartments  listening 
to  the  greatest  Av^ork  of  Moliere. 

Lastly,  this  suite  of  apartments  was  completed 
by  three  rooms,  a  drawing-room,  a  billiard-room, 
and  a  dining-room.  It  was  there  that  the  King 
entertained  some  of  his  company  at  supper  on  days 
when  he  had  been  hunting.  At  nine  o'clock,  before 
the  countersign  was  given  out,  an  usher  used  to 
open  the  door  of  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf,  and  announce 
the  names  of  the  invited  guests,  who  proudly 
entered  the  room,  while  the  rejected  went  home  to 
hide  their  disgust  and  eat  their  meal  in  solitude 
and  sorrow. 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  these  rooms  to 
notice  but  two  little  hunting  scenes,  where  the 
King,  his  attendants,  and  the  landscape  were 
exactly  represented.  Every  year  about  Christmas 
time  these  three  rooms  were  lent  to  the  Sevres 
porcelain  manufactory,  and  the  works  exhibited  for 
a  fortnight  in  them.  Everybody  made  haste  to  go 
and  see  and  make  purchases.  The  Court  gave  a 
good  deal  away  in  presents,  and  the  King  was 
amused  to  watch  the  unpacking,  and  the  crowd  of 
purchasers. 

The  King  went  out  by  a  stair  near  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  servants  of  the  castle  when  on  his  way 
to  hunt.  There  was  a  guard-room  at  the  bottom, 
and  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  this  room  that  Louis 
XV.  was  struck  by  Damiens,  who  had  been  hidden 
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in  a  little  passage  leading  to  the  Court  of  Stags. 
The  violence  of  the  assassins  of  our  day  was  more 
directed  against  the  crown  than  the  person  of  Louis 
XVI.,  as  that  would  have  been  easily  reached. 
Every  evening,  returning  from  supper  with  Madame, 
he  would  cross  the  courts  or  large  dark  galleries 
in  the  winter  wrapped  in  a  grey  cloak,  with  an 
umbrella  if  it  rained,  and  only  accompanied  by  two 
servants  bearing  torches. 

The  same  stair  was  the  way  to  the  room  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard  on  the  ground  floor,  by  the 
court  of  marble,  required  by  fashion  to  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  King's  rooms.  At  the  top  of 
this  stair,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  were  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Duke  de  Villequier  in 
my  time,  and  before  him  by  Madame  Dubarry. 

Across  the  waiting-room  of  the  castle  servants 
was  the  entrance  to  the  King's  private  dining-room, 
looking  upon  the  little  Court  of  the  Stags.  There 
was  a  splendid  barometer,  by  Torelli,  a  secretaire 
that  played  a  tune  on  the  organ  every  time  a 
drawer  was  opened,  and  on  tables  with  glass  over 
them  the  King's  service  of  gold  plate,  as  valuable 
for  the  workmanship  as  for  the  material.  I  always 
admired  an  enamelled  hen  of  gold,  nearly  as  large 
as  life,  sitting  in  a  little  basket  to  hold  fresh 
egfo-s. 

From  this  room  was  the  way  to  the  little  cham- 
bers all  round  every  story  of  the  Court  of  Stags, 
where  the  King  had  a  whole  set  of  geographical 
maps,  relief  plans,  models  of  ships,  a  little  obser- 
vatory, and  the  famous    forge    that  public  report 
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would  liave  it  that  Louis  XVI.  was  coutinually  using. 
I  can  assert  that  it  looked  very  much  neglected ;  and 
after  midday  the  King  was  dressed  in  a  manner 
that  precluded  such  violent  exercise,  however  use- 
ful it  might  have  been  to  his  health.  At  any  rate 
his  supposed  talent  was  not  always  useless ;  for  a 
fire  broke  out  in  a  small  set  of  apartments  near  the 
King's,  and  the  door  could  not  be  beaten  down  ; 
when  the  King  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  tools 
and  picked  the  lock  soon  enough  for  the  fire  to  be 
extinguished,  but  not  to  save  the  life  of  the  person 
in  charge,  an  old  woman  who  had  gone  to  sleep  by 
the  hearth. 

All  these  quantities  of  rooms  were  well  lighted, 
but  badly  warmed,  for  the  King  disliked  heat  so 
much  that  I  never  saw  his  linen  warmed  iii 
the  most  severe  frosts.  In  summer,  cloths  were 
spread  over  the  grand  balcony  of  the  levee-room, 
and  watered  with  syringes ;  and  the  King  often 
would  push  some  one  against  them  in  joke  to  get  a 
wetting,  especially  anyone  that  seemed  to  care  much 
for  the  enormous  elegance  of  the  frisure  then  in 
vogue. 

The  King's  favourite  walk  was  on  the  roof  of 
the  castle,  because  he  could  go  there  alone  and 
without  fear  of  interruption.  This  walk  could  not 
have  been  very  pleasant,  as  the  space  was  so  much 
interrupted  by  chimneys,  pipes,  roofs,  and  a  num- 
ber of  little  stairs  made  for  a  road  from  one  side 
to  the  other ;  but  the  fine  air,  the  beautiful  view, 
and  the  entertainment  of  seeing;-  all  arrivals  at 
Versailles  with  a  telescope,  compensated  for  these 
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little  inconveniences.  The  King  used  chiefly  to 
enjoy  himself  thus  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast, 
and  he  liked  it  the  better  that  it  was  within  such 
easy  reach.  As  he  was  watching  the  slaters  at 
work  there,  one  day,  he  went  up  a  ladder  that 
broke,  and  he  might  have  had  a  very  dangerous 
fall,  but  that  one  of  the  workmen  caught  him. 

After  the  Court  had  left  Versailles,  I  went  over 
all  the  roofs  commanding  the  town,  the  park,  and 
neighbourhood ;  we  also  went  there  one  day  with 
the  King,  to  see  the  burning  of  the  storehouse  of 
the  Menus  Plaisirs  at  Paris,  where  all  the  scenes 
of  the  Opera  and  its  ornaments  were  burnt,  and 
we  could  observe  the  lofty  pyramid  of  various- 
coloured  flame  that  arose  from  this  collection  of 
painted  canvas  and  quantity  of  varnished  planks. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE      KING     S      LEVEE. 


"  The  crowd  at  the  levee  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  unknown 
persons,  hoping  to  be  seen  by  the  Prince,  though  he  cannot  look  at 
a  thousand  at  once;  and  if  he  only  looks  at  the  sarae  people  to-day 
that  he  looked  at  yesterday,  and  will  look  at  to-morrow,  how  many 
unlucky  there  are." — la  buuyere,  "  Characters." 

rpHE  ceremoDial  of  the  King's  levee  may  seem 
JL  the  move  curious  to  us  because  it  is  long 
gone  by,  and  many  persons  will  be  likely  to  ask 
if  this  levee  was  really  the  moment  when  the  King 
quitted  the  bed.* 

Probably  in  days  gone  by,  courtiers  were  more 
active  than  at  present,  and  were  in  attendance  at 
the  princes'  waking.  Haman  was  before  daylight 
at  the  gate  of  Ahasuerus.  But,  by  degrees  the  hour 
receded,  and  the  levee  became  the  King's  toilette  ; 
for,  with  Louis  XVI.,  though  he  left  his  bed  at 
seven  or  eight  in  the  morning,  the  lev^e  was  at 
half-past  eleven,  unless  it  was  appointed  at  an 
earlier  hour  for  hunting,  or  for  State  occasions. 

The  crowd  of  courtiers  of  Versailles,  or  of  Paris, 

*  The  lever  of  Louis  XIV.  was  really  the  King's  rising  from  his 
bed  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Anquetil. 
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attended  at  the  castle  at  the  time  of  the  levee. 
Some  came  to  be  noticed,  others  to  get  a  glance 
from  the  Prince ;  others  afterwards  made  their  way 
to  the  Ministers  in  their  offices,  to  make  requests, 
often  asking  for  promotion,  and  being  received  with 
refusals  or  disdain,  for  subordinates  universally 
fancy  that  they  obtain  consideration  by  supercilious- 
ness, and  generally  substitute  conceit  for  talent. 

Everyone  waited  for  the  exact  time  of  the  lev^e 
in   the   antichamber,    or   in   the   gallery ;    and    all 
on  duty,  or  who  had  what  was  called  the  entrees  of 
the  room,  were  admitted  into  the   (Eil  de   Boeuf,  a 
great  hall  that  I  have  mentioned  as  just  before  the 
King's  chamber,  so  called  from  an  oval  window  placed 
in  the  arch  of  the  roof.    This  was  the  actual  temple  of 
ambition,   of  intrigues,  and  falsehood.     Sometimes 
a  dazzled  provincial,  ignorant  or  distracted,  attracted 
by  the  enormous  fire  on   the  hearth,  or  desirous  of 
a   nearer   view    of  the   numbers   of  ribbons,   blue, 
red,  or  green,  standing  round  the  fire,  would  walk 
in,  though  the  Swiss  repeated  his   directions,  and 
cries  of  "  Pass  on,   Sir,  into  the  gallery."      Then 
was  exhibited  a   miracle — French  politeness   taking 
possession    of  a    Helvetian    soul ;    the  good   Swiss 
made  an  excuse,  and,  pretending  to   make  up  the 
fire,  or  draw  a  curtain,  he  manoeuvred   about,  and 
at  last  whispered  in  the  offender's  ear  to  tell  hira 
of  his  transgression,  and  spare  the  disgrace  of  a 
public    ejection.      The   honest   provincial   blushed, 
and  very  often  expressed  his  thanks,  while  the  fop, 
who  was  no  less  an  intruder  into  this  errand  com- 
pany,  for  all  his  fine  clothes,  held  up  his  head  and 
went  out  as  if  it  was  his  own  choice. 
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This  big  Swiss  was  planted  behind  an  immense 
stove  that  stood  at  the  end  of  the  CEil  de  Boeuf ; 
he  ate  his  meals  there,  and  digested  them  full  in 
the  face  of  princes  and  dukes.  At  night,  he 
arranged  his  little  bed  in  the  grand  gallery,  and 
might  say  he  was  the  man  who  had  the  most  mag- 
nificent lodgings  in  France.  He  slept  surrounded 
with  looking-glass,  and  at  daybreak  he  might  con- 
template the  splendid  work  of  Le  Brun  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  that  would  have  preferred  to  see  his 
country  wine,  and  the  gifts  he  received  on  New 
Year's  Day.  That  day  he  was  doubly  alert  in 
opening  the  door,  and  holding  the  curtain  for  the 
great  lords,  who  gave  a  few  louis  for  these  atten- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  one  of  these  porters  was  called  Buchs;  his 
humour,  boldness,  and  wit  were  still  held  in  remem- 
brance. 

Although  the  hall  of  the  CEil  de  Boeuf  was  very 
large,  there  were  days  when  it  could  hardly  con- 
tain the  crowd  of  courtiers.  Some  benches,  and 
three  or  four  pictures  by  Paul  Veronese,  were  all 
the  furniture. 

At  last  all  were  in  attendance ;  half -past  eleven 
struck.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  King  came  out 
of  his  private  apartments  in  morning  dress,  and 
entered  the  room  of  ceremony.  A  servant  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  cried,  "  Wardrobe  !  Gentlemen  !" 
Then  entered  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  great 
ofl&cers  of  the  crown,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
the  privilege  of  the  great  entrees,  among  them  any 
of  the  King's  tutors  in  youth. 
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The  toilette  began,  the  King  put  on  his  shirt  and 
stockings.  Then,  at  the  order  of  the  first  gentle- 
man of  the  chamber,  the  door  was  again  opened, 
and  the  same  voice  cried,  "  The  first  entree.''^  On 
this  summons  appeared  the  doctors  and  the  servants 
of  the  wardrobe  not  on  duty. 

When  the  King  had  nothing  but  his  coat  to  put 
on,  they  called  "  The  chamber."  Then  all  the 
officers  of  the  chamber  entered,  the  pages,  their 
tutor,  the  equerries,  the  chaplains,  and  all  the 
courtiers  admitted  to  the  entree  of  the  chamber ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  CEil  de  Boeuf. 

When  the  King  was  entirely  dressed,  the  folding 
doors  were  flung  open,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  officers 
admitted,  with  the  strangers,  visitors  properly 
dressed,  and,  by  custom,  the  humble  author,  shyly 
coming  to  offer  a  dedication.  Then  the  King 
entered  the  railing  around  the  bed,  and  kneeling  on 
a  cushion,  said  a  short  prayer,  with  the  clergy  and 
chaplains  around  him ;  after  which  he  received  any 
petitions,  and  entered  into  the  council-chamber, 
followed  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  entry.  AH 
other  persons  went  into  the  gallery  to  await  the 
hour  of  the  King's  going  out  on  his  way  to  mass. 

Louis  XVI.  never  had  his  hair  dressed  till  he  was 
entirely  clothed.  It  was  a  curious  custom,  and,  I 
think,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  time  when 
the  enormous  wigs  I  have  mentioned  were  worn. 
After  his  levee  he  went  into  a  dressing-room,  where 
his  embroidered  clothes  were  covered  with  a  great 
gown,  and  the  barber  servant,  who  had  prepared 
the  hair  on  rising,  finished  the  dressing,  and  added 
the  powder. 
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Having  been  spectators  of  the  King's  levee,  let  us 
see  what  happened  at  his  retiring.  It  was  really 
his  going  to  bed ;  but  business,  or  a  little  nap, 
would  often  make  the  Kino;  late. 

At  eleven  o'clock  came  the  officers  on  duty  and 
the  courtiers.  Everything  was  ready  ;  a  splendid 
toilette  table  wdth  lace  and  gold  brocade,  the  dress- 
ing gown  of  white  embroidered  Lyons  silk  on  a 
chair  of  red  morocco,  the  chemise  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  taffety  ;  on  the  railing  a  double  cushion  of 
the  cloth  of  gold,  called  Sultan,  with  the  nightcap 
and  handkerchiefs  on  it.  Bv  it  were  the  slippers  of 
the  same  material  as  the  gown  placed  near  pages  of 
the  chamber,  standino;  ao;ainst  the  railins^. 

The  Monarch  arrived,  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  received  his  hat  and  sword,  and  handed 
them  to  an  under-official.  The  King  commenced  a 
conversation  with  the  courtiers,  that  was  longer  or 
shorter  according  as  he  found  it  pleasant,  and  was 
often  much  too  long  for  our  sleepiness  and  weary 
legs.  After  the  conversation  was  finished  the  King 
went  within  the  railing,  knelt  with  the  chaplain-in- 
waiting  alone,  who  held  a  long  taper-stand  of  silver 
gilt,  with  two  tapers,  while  the  Princes  could  only 
have  one.  The  chaplain  recited  the  prayer  Quce- 
sumus  omniiJotens  Deus ;  and  when  the  prayer  was 
finished,  the  taper-stand  was  handed  to  the  first 
servant  of  the  chamber,  and  he,  at  the  King's  orders, 
gave  it  to  any  gentleman  to  be  distinguished.  This 
honour  was  so  much  appreciated  in  France,  that 
many  aspirants  could  not  disguise  their  disgust  if 
they  did  not  obtain  it.     Marshal  de  Broglie,   the 

M 
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conqueror  of  Bergen,  a  blue  ribbon  and  Marshal  of 
France,  covered  with  glory  at  forty  years  old,  seemed 
to  feel  the  deprivation  more  than  anyone.  His 
blushes  and  embarrassment  proclaimed  his  cruel 
disappointment,  so  incomprehensible  is  the  heart  of 
man,  containing  petty  infirmities  along  with  the 
grandest  qualities. 

This  taper-stand  reminds  me  of  a  ludicrous  inci- 
dent that  I  witnessed.  The  Marquis  de  Conflans, 
much  beloved  by  the  King,  w^as  at  supper  with  the 
Duchess  de  Polignac,  the  nucleus  of  a  party  at 
Court.  The  Abbe  de  Montazet,  chaplain  on  duty, 
was  there,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  de  Belsunce. 
The  talk  brought  on  a  wager,  which  of  these  two 
courtiers,  being  equally  favoured,  would  have  the 
taper-stand  at  the  King's  retiring.  M.  de  Conflans, 
who  often  received  that  honour,  maintained  that  M. 
de  Belsunce  would  have  it  rather  than  himself. 
They  attended  the  retiring.  The  Abbe  de  Montazet 
becoming  interested  in  the  wager,  and  being  also 
witty  and  merry  contrived  the  success  of  his  side, 
namely  of  M.  de  Belsunce.  After  the  prayer,  the 
King  did  really  send  the  taper-stand  to  M.  de  Con- 
flans, who  was  surprised  to  find  himself  sought  out  in 
a  corner  where  he  tried  to  hide.  The  rogue  of  an 
Abb^,  instead  of  reciting  the  prayer,  had  told  the 
King  in  a  low  voice  what  had  passed  at  Madame  de 
Polignac's. 

This  Marquis  de  Conflans,  son  of  the  Marshal 
d'Armentieres,  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
France,  and  the  best  ofiicer  of  light  troops  in  the 
army.     An  excessive  moisture  of  the  head  prevented 
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his  wearing  powder,  or  using  the  wonderful  fasliion 
of  hair-dressinof  common  in  our  time.  But  this 
simple  attire  of  M.  de  Couflans  required  much  time 
and  care,  as  he  was  very  particular  about  it.  He 
was  much  respected  by  the  King,  in  favour  with  the 
Queen,  and  died  suddenly  at  an  early  age,  just  as  he 
was  washing  his  hands  before  sitting  down  to  table. 
To  return  to  the  retirino'  of  the  Kino-.  After  the 
prayer  the  King  took  off  his  coat,  the  right  sleeve 
being  held  by  the  grand-master  of  the  wardrobe, 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  and  the  left  by  a  master  of 
the  first  rank,  M.  de  Boisgelin  or  de  Chauvelin,  and 
always  in  descending  order,  if  the  higher  officers 
were  not  present.  Then  the  King  took  his  shirt ; 
it  was  given  him  by  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber.  But  if  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood 
was  present,  it  was  he  who  had  the  right  to  put  on 
the  nightshirt,  which  was  considered  a  great  honour. 
Then  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  presented 
the  dressing-gown  to  the  King,  whil"st  he  took  his 
purse,  an  immense  bunch  of  keys,  his  telescope,  and 
knife  from  his  pockets ;  then  let  his  small  clothes  fall 
down  upon  his  heels,  and  standing  thus  would  often 
again  converse  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  sat  down 
in  an  arm-chair ;  a  servant  of  the  chamber  on  the 
right,  one  of  the  wardrobe  on  the  left,  knelt  down, 
and  each  took  one  of  the  King's  feet  to  pull  ofi"  his 
stockings ;  then  the  two  pages  of  the  chamber 
advanced  and  put  on  his  slippers.  That  was  the 
time  for  departure ;  the  usher  gave  the  signal,  say- 
ing, "  Pass,  gentlemen."  No  one  remained  but  the 
Princes,  the  special  service,  and  those  who  had  the 
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little  entree.  They  talked  to  the  King  while  his  hair 
was  being  prepared  for  the  night.  That  was  the 
time  for  pleasant  speeches  and  little  anecdotes  ;  and 
the  free  noisy  laugh  of  Louis  XVI.  often  struck  on 
our  ears  in  the  CEil  de  Boeuf,  where  we  awaited 
orders  for  the  next  day. 

Before  Louis  XVI.  was  absorbed  by  his  troubles, 
bed-time  was  his  time  of  relaxation  and  fun.  He 
played  tricks  on  the  pages,  teased  Captain  Laroche, 
and  made  them  tickle  an  old  officer,  who  was  so 
sensitive  that  he  used  to  run  away  for  fear  of  it. 

When  the  King  came  home  from  hunting,  there 
was  a  ceremony  for  taking  off  his  boots.  It  was 
the  change  of  dress  that  the  King  made  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  customs  were  much  the  same  as 
at  the  levee.  The  King's  wardrobe  was  in  a  little 
room  looking  on  a  small  court  behind  the  marble 
staircase.  The  King's  coats,  garments,  and  linen 
were  kept  there.  Every  day  what  was  wanted  for 
morning  and  evening  toilette  was  brought  up  in 
great  velvet  wrappers. 

After  his  rising,  the  King  often  received  deputa- 
tions of  Parliament  or  of  provincial  estates.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  I  saw  him 
himself  give  a  copy  of  Mirabeau's  work  on  tlie 
Court  of  Berlin  to  the  Advocate-General  S^sfuier, 
to  give  more  solemn  effect  to  the  decree  that 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  bands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. And  then  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
who  was  much  maligned  in  the  book,  said  to  M. 
Seguier,   "You  have  some  mud  in  your  hand." 

"  Yes,  your  Highness,"  replied  the  witty  magis- 
trate ;   "  but  it  does  not  stain." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ETIQUETTE    AND    VARIOUS    CUSTOMS. 

IT  was  quite  a  study  for  any  one  who  arrived  at 
the  Court,  and  had  not  been  brought  up  there, 
to  become  perfect  in  the  laws  of  etiquette,  that  kind 
of  aegis  which  protects  sovereigns  from  familiarity 
and  contempt.  Though  these  usages  of  ancient 
origin  were  daily  dying  out,  they  were  still  nume- 
rous. And  though  only  the  oldest  of  the  Court, 
such  as  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  and  Marshal  Biron,  still  bowed  to  the 
King's  state-bed,  when  he  was  not  present,  the 
most  modernized  of  the  courtiers  always  retreated  to 
the  wall  when  the  King  came  towards  them,  and 
when  quite  forced  against  it  they  kept  on  shuffling 
their  feet  in  hopes  of  being  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  word  from  the  Sovereign.  A  person  must  be  on 
very  intimate  terms  with  the  King  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress a  word  to  him,  and  that  was  only  done  in  the 
third  person.  "  Has  the  King  had  good  sport  to- 
day r"  "  Has  the  King  caught  cold  ?"  The  late 
Marshal  Duras  was  one  of  those  I  have  seen  most 
familiar  with  the  King ;  indeed  he  was  more  so  than 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  along  with  him. 
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I  must  not  be  expected  to  give  a  complete  guide- 
book, sliowing  the  duty  of  every  officer ;  it  would 
be  an  immense  and  wearisome  work.  I  will  only 
recall  some  of  the  customs  that  struck  me  most. 
There  is  one  whose  origin  is  completely  unknown 
to  me ;  a  little  packet  of  a  change  of  linen, 
tied  to  a  little  sword  two  feet  long,  was  brought 
ever}'-  night  and  put  under  the  King's  bolster. 
Certainly  it  was  a  long  way  to  the  rooms  where 
the  King's  clothes  were  kept ;  but  why  should  not 
a  certain  quantity  of  linen  have  been  kept  in  reserve 
in  a  box,  just  as  the  barber-servant  kept  a  number 
of  caps  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  in  a  crimson  velvet 
trunk.  Besides  why  that  sword  so  short  ? — it  could 
not  be  of  any  use. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  why  a  loaf,  two  bot- 
tles of  wine,  and  one  of  iced  water  were  brought 
into  the  King's  bedroom.  The  officers  were  at  a 
great  distance,  and  this  refection,  called  the  en 
cas,  was  kept  in  readiness  in  case  the  King  should 
want  anything.  We  read  that  when  Louis  XIV. 
heard  that  his  servants  would  not  take  their  meals 
with  Moliere,  because  he  was  an  actor,  he  caused  his 
en  cas  consisting  of  a  chicken  to  be  brought  one  day 
at  the  levee,  and  helped  the  celebrated  comedian  to 
a  share  of  it.  The  Emperor  Bonaparte  kept  up  th  e 
custom,  for  his  servant.  Constant,  tells  a  story  in 
his  memoirs  of  the  difficulty  he  was  in  once  when 
Napoleon  was  hungry  at  night  and  asked  for  his 
en  cas,  and  it  was  needful  to  conceal  the  gluttony  of 
his  Mameluke  Nistau  who  had  es^en  half  of  the 
fowl     that    the     Emperor  usually   never    touched. 
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Neither  did  Louis  XVI.  ever  toucli  aDytbing.  If 
he  wanted  to  eat  between  his  meals,  the  servants 
of  the  castle  always  had  syrups,  sweetmeats,  and 
other  food  in  readiness.  All  liquor  and  food  in- 
tended for  the  King  was  always  assayed,  that  is  to 
say,  tasted  by  an  officer  of  the  goblet.  If  liquid, 
he  drank  a  little ;  if  it  was  meat,  he  dipped  a  little 
slice  of  bread  in  the  sauce,  or  slightly  rubbed  it 
over  the  piece  served  up,  in  order  to  protect  the 
sovereign  from  poison.  But  a  king  fated  so  to 
perish,  would  never  have  been  saved  by  all  these 
precautious. 

The  arm-chair,  and  some  stools  for  the  servants 
on  duty,  were  within  the  enclosure  formed  by 
the  railiugf  around  the  Kind's  bed  :  for  no 
one  sat  down  in  the  King's  room,  still  less 
did  they  walk  about.  And  when  fashion  had 
introduced  the  enormous  wigs,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  take  them  off 
and  couib  them  in  the  King's  waiting-room,  but 
never  in  the  bed-chamber,  which  was  considered  as 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigfu.  Ao-ain,  no  one  ever 
opened  the  door  when  coming  in  or  going  out,  but 
asked  the  usher  to  open  it ;  and  instead  of  knock- 
ing at  it,  scratched  gently.  It  was  most  polite  to 
go  out  first,  as  the  last  had  the  longest  view  of  the 
King,  and  all  went  out  backwards. 

I  should  never  have  done  if  I  related  all  the  little 
things  necessary  to  be  known,  not  so  much  as  requi- 
sites of  a  perfect  courtier,  but  merely  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  awkward  mistakes.  Xo  doubt  other  usages 
were  in  existence  in  the  older  days  of  the  monarch v, 
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that  would  give  us  great  amusement  if  the  trouble 
had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them 
to  our  day.  Perhaps  those  Ave  observe  now,  will 
some  time  afford  amusement  to  our  descendants. 

And  then,  in  France,  they  made  the  mistake  of 
keeping*  any  military  garb  away  from  the  Court. 
No  uniform  but  those  of  the  Guards  was  ever  seen 
there,  except  on  the  day  of  the  review  of  the 
French  Guard  in  the  plain  of  Sablons,  or  when  a 
colonel,  who  was  about  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  took 
leave,  when  he  appeared  in  his  regimentals. 

Once  on  a  time,  our  hardier  ancestors  thought  it 
enough  to  have  one  great  fire  to  ensure  the  family 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  On  Christmas  night  no 
one  was  left  to  do  the  evening's  work,  and  the  fire 
was  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  for  several  hours ; 
a  great  trunk  was  put  on  it — the  Yule  log — so  that 
all  the  family,  coming  shivering  home  from  church, 
might  find  an  enormous  blaze,  and  be  warmed  to 
salute  the  joyful  dawn.  This  ancient  custom  was 
still  kept  up  at  Court.  On  Christmas  Eve,  every 
hearth  was  fed  with  a  great  log,  well  painted,  orna- 
mented with  devices  and  fleurs-de-lis,  in  memory  of 
ancient  custom. 

Pardon  to  criminals  is  one  of  the  fairest  attri- 
butes of  the  sovereign ;  and  custom  willed  it 
should  not  be  refused  to  such  as  the  King  should 
meet  by  the  way.  I  saw  a  specimen  one  day. 
Returning  from  the  chase,  on  the  road  to  Saint- 
C^-r,  Louis  XYI.  met  a  poor  deserter  being  taken 
back  to  his  regiment  for  punishment.  Whether 
the  soldier  knew  his  good  fortune  in  this  chance 
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or  not,  lie  threw  himself  on  his  kuees,  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  the  King,  and  implored  the  royal 
pardon.  The  monarch  immediately  sent  the  officer 
of  the  guards  with  orders  to  have  a  proper  pardon 
prepared,  and  his  cheerfulness  during  the  rest  of 
the  day  showed  the  satisfaction  his  heart  had  felt 
at  the  exercise  of  this  touching  prerogative  of 
royalty.  But  as  abuses  might  have  arisen,  care 
\^as  taken  that  the  chain  of  galley-slaves  on  their 
way  to  the  prison  at  Brest  should  make  a  circuit 
round  Versailles.  It  was  believed  in  France  that 
the  King  could  not  see  unhappiness  without  com- 
passion in  his  heart.  It  is  quite  true ;  but  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  his  clemency  might  have 
become  dangerous  to  society,  and  so  opportunities 
were  averted. 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese  alone  had  the  right  to 
appear  at  Court  in  a  violet  cassock ;  the  rector  and 
confessor  in  black.  The  prelates  and  churchmen 
on  duty  in  the  chapel  on  grand  feast-days,  and 
when  the  Kingf  heard  mass  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  had  their  cassocks  covered  with  a  rochet  ;* 
at  other  times  they  wore  black  coats,  with  a  short 
cloak.  The  episcopal  cross  was  the  mark  of 
bishops,  like  the  red  hat  and  stockings  for  cardi- 
nals. 

The  King  never  mounted  his  throne  except  for 
beds  of  justice  and  other  judicial  assemblies;  and 
the  kingly  ornaments  were  worn  on  no  occasion 
but  his  consecration.  On  other  occasions,  he  had  a 
purple  coat  and  cloak,  trimmed  with  wide  embroi- 
dery, and  a  plumed  hat  on  his  head. 
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Every  coiintrj-liouse  that  the  King  made  little 
journeys  to  required  a  peculiar  dress.  Triauon  bad 
a  red  one  embroidered  in  gold,  Compiegne  green, 
Choisy  blue ;  the  sporting  dress  was  of  dark -blue, 
and  the  pattern  of  the  lace  showed  the  kind  of 
animal  to  be  hunted.  The  plain  green  dress  was 
for  shooting,  and  all  the  company  were  dressed  like 
the  King. 

This  is  enough  to  say  on  a  subject  that  might 
become  wearisome  at  too  great  length ;  and  my 
last  remark  shall  be  that  ladies  have  always  been 
much  more  particular  than  men  in  points  of  etiquette, 
perhaps  because  their  life  does  not  seem  suffi- 
ciently exciting  without  all  these  usages,  many 
very  strange,  though  it  is  already  fall  of  small 
details,  or  because  they  instinctively  love  these 
marks  of  respect.  The  Queen  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  contributed  most  to  their 
establishment  in  France,  as  she  showed  great 
jealousy  for  the  honour  due  to  her.  The  haughty 
Princess  had  been  brought  up  in  Spain,  and  would 
never  recede  a  morsel  from  the  strict  Spanish 
etiquette. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CHAPEL. 

ALL  the  powers  of  art  had  combined  and  had 
laid  the  most  costly  materials  under  contribu- 
tion to  prepare  a  temple  in  the  Castle  of  Versailles 
worthy  of  the  royal  abode  it  belonged  to,  if  not, 
as  it  never  could  be,  of  the  Divinity  inhabiting  it. 
Noble  works  of  painters  beamed  around,  brilliant 
gilding  and  precious  marble. 

The  King  went  to  mass  every  day ;  the  rest  of  the 
family  followed  his  example,  and  if  this  were  only  in 
consequence  of  the  laws  of  etiquette,  it  was  at  least 
a  good  eflect  of  them.  We  can  only  judge  of  acts, 
and  not  of  feelings  ;  besides,  the  enlightened  piety  of 
Louis  XVI.  could  leave  no  doubt  that  he  went  to 
chapel  much  more  from  the  dictates  of  his  own 
good  heart  than  of  ceremonial  observance. 

At  noon,  or  earlier,  if  the  levtic  was  earlier, 
the  King  left  his  rooms  by  a  glass  door  leading 
from  the  council-chamber,  passed  through  the  great 
rooms  and  entered  the  tribune,  preceded  by  pages, 
equerries,  and  officers  of  the  guards,  and  followed 
by  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

Every  Sunday  the  Royal  Family  went  in  a  body 
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to  mass.  The  princes  went  to  the  King's  apart- 
ments, and  the  company  started  when  the  Queen 
herself  quitted  the  apartments  by  the  Hall  of  Peace 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  This  multitude  of 
officers  and  ladies  magnificently  dressed,  advancing 
amid  a  crowd  of  spectators  down  this  long  chamber, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
formed  a  most  imposing  spectacle. 

The  chapel  of  Versailles  was  in  a  kind  of  way  on 
two  floors.  The  tribune  was  on  the  upper  story, 
and  a  gallery  on  each  side  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  persons  on  duty  who  could  not  find  room  in 
the  tribune,  as  well  as  strangers.  The  tribune  was 
very  large;  in  front  it  was  fenced  with  a  marble 
balustrade  with  a  great  hanging  of  crimson  velvet 
fringed  with  gold  thrown  over  it,  and  at  each  end 
was  a  gilded  lantern  enclosed  with  glass,  which  would 
hold  one  person,  and  was  intended  for  the  prin- 
cesses if  they  were  ill  or  desired  not  to  appear  in 
public.  It  may  be  noted  that  Madame  de  Maintenon 
always  occupied  one  of  them  under  Louis  XIV. ;  it 
was  the  only  indication  of  her  bond  of  union  with 
the  King  that  she  allowed  to  be  seen  in  public.  As 
the  tribune  would  have  been  very  cold  in  winter 
when  the  Court  was  present  at  very  lengthy  services, 
especially  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  Divine  Service 
lasted  from  ten  at  night  to  one  in  the  morning,  a 
great  gilded  framework  of  wood  was  erected  over 
the  tribune,  making  it  a  handsome  saloon,  with 
windows  to  open  at  pleasure. 

It  was  only  on  great  feast-days  that  the  Court 
went  down  to  the    ground-floor  of  the  chapel  by 
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two  wlndino-  stairs  at  each  side  of  tlie  tribune. 
A  splendid  carpet  was  laid  on  the  floor ;  a  desk 
and  two  arm-cbairs  were  set  for  the  King  and 
Queen.  The  princes  had  chairs  and  a  footstool; 
all  the  officers  and  ladies  placed  themselves  in  the 
rear  on  stools  and  benches;  lastly,  the  chaplains  and 
guards  of  the  sleeve  were  on  each  side  of  the  desk. 

On  these  daj^s  there  was  one  bit  of  statute  labour 
which  was  much  sought  after — the  collection  of 
alms.  A  3'Oung  lady  after  her  presentation  w\^<s 
obhged  to  perform  this  duty,  which  was  some- 
what dreaded  before  the  time  came ;  though  there 
was  sure  to  be  ample  compensation  in  the  mur- 
mur of  praise  and  admiration  that  arose  at  the 
appearance  of  a  yonng  lady  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty,  splendidly  dressed,  and  covered  with 
all  the  diamonds  in  her  family.  I  have  said  that 
they  saw  the  day  arrive  with  some  apprehension. 
Indeed  it  was  embarrassing  for  a  girl  who  had  only 
just  left  her  mother  to  find  herself  obliged  to  pass 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  Court  in  force,  slowh' 
making  a  multitude  of  curtseys  that  she  had  re- 
hearsed the  night  before  with  a  person  who  had 
to  teach  her.  And  she  had  not  the  resource  of  a 
cavalier  to  conduct  her,  and,  if  necessary,  support 
her  tottering  steps,  as  was  done  in  the  churches. 
There  was  her  shyness,  and  the  fear  of  missing  a 
courtesy,  or  going  to  the  princes  in  wrong  order, 
added  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  Court-dress,  with 
enormous  panier  and  long  train.  I  have  seen  se- 
veral of  these  young  collectors  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion ;  but  coquetry  and  ambition  soon  made  them 
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forget  the  passing  annoyance  and  fatigue  of  this 
imposing  ceremony. 

The  collection  produced  a  great  sum;  for  though 
it  was  only  the  princes,  the  great  officers,  and  the 
ladies  that  gave,  it  came  to  a  large  amount,  as 
nothing  but  gold  was  received,  and  was  a  strain  on 
people  who  were  not  rich.  Anyone  who  could 
provide  himself  with  a  half-Louis  was  lucky,  unless 
he  did  like  one  blue  ribbon  who  always  gave  a 
counter.  I  have  really  been  assured  that  for  several 
years,  on  the  ceremonial  days  of  the  order  of  the 
Saint  Esprit,  a  counter  was  always  found  in  the 
collection.  If  the  order  had  not  been  destroyed, 
the  name  of  this  modern  Ilarpagon  must  have  been 
discovered  at  his  death,  unless  he  found  means  of 
perpetuating  his  secret  by  some  disposition  in  his 
will.  These  collections,  amounting  to  more  than 
a  hundred  Louis  on  days  of  procession,  were  given 
to  the  cur^s  of  Versailles. 

On  the  great  festival  days  that  fell  on  Sunday  the 
consecrated  bread*  was  offered  to  the  King  and 
royal  family.  It  was  a  very  large  piece  of  roll. 
Louis  XVI.  used  to  take  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket 
cut  off  a  piece,  and  give  the  rest  to  the  pages  of  the 
chamber.  Indeed  he  very  often  did  not  take  so 
much  trouble,  but  bit  a  piece  off  the  roll.  On  the 
day  I  was  entered  among  the  pages  I  had  the  piece 
that  bore  the  marks  of  the  King's  teeth,  and  in  ray 
provincial  ecstasy  ate  it  reverentially. 

The  King's  band  performed  masses  and  motets 

*  Bread  handed  round  after  mass.     A  remnant  of  the  Agape,  or 
love-feast. 
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composed  by  the  best  authors.  At  the  Christmas 
midnight  mass  there  was  the  great  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  famous  Bezozzi  performing  httle  airs 
on  the  hautbois,  that  sounded  the  more  graceful  in 
the  quiet  night.  The  King's  band  had  twelve  chil- 
dren attached  to  it,  called  band  pages,  who  served 
as  falsettos.  They  were  sons  of  servants  of  officers 
of  the  court,  and  wore  the  livery  of  the  great 
stable;  with  the  difference  that  they  could  not 
wear  silk  stockings  or  silver  buckles. 

When  the  King  was  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
chapel  the  corporal  was  ofi'ered  to  him  to  kiss ;  this 
was  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  King  being 
considered  as  a  sub-deacon.  Bishops  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  after  the  Gospel,  at  a  mass  said  at  the 
altar  of  Saint  Theresa,  where  there  was  a  picture 
of  the  saint  in  an  ecstasy,  from  the  pencil  of  San- 
terre,  so  beautiful  and  voluptuous  that  many 
priests  were  afraid  to  say  mass  in  that  chapel. 

The  grand-almoner  of  France  was  the  Cardinal 
of  Montmorency  Laval,*  Bishop  of  Metz,  a  proud 
and  haughty  prelate,  whose  name  rather  than  his 
learnins^  had  raised  him  to  the  hio^hest  dio^nities  of 
the  State.  He  had  succeeded  Cardinal  de  Eohan, 
Bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  this  office,  after  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  of  the  necklace,  when  the  Queen's 
name  had  been  used  by  rogues  as  a  means  of 
deceiving  a  great  noble.  In  the  eyes  of  justice  the 
Prince  de  E,ohan  was  not  guilty,  and  the   verdict 


*  Louis  Joseph  de  Montmorency  Laval,  Bishop  of  Metz,  grand- 
almoner  from  1786,  was  not  made  cardinal  till  1789. 
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of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  followed,  because  the 
parliament  was  not  the  judge  of  social  morality  ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  King's  Majesty  the  Cardinal 
was  to  blame  for  having  supposed  his  sovereign 
capable  of  entering  into  clandestine  dealings  con- 
taining stipulations  equally  dishonourable  to  himself 
and  to  her.  So  the  loss  of  his  offices,  and  his 
banishment  from  court,  was  not  an  act  of  injustice, 
as  the  Queen's  enemies  wished  to  establish.  The 
Cardinal  felt  this  so  clearly  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  appear  at  the  States-general  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Court ;  and  in  later  times  his  conduct 
on  his  German  property,  and  sacrifices  for  the 
cause  of  Louis  XVI.  are  good  proofs  that  this 
prelate  was  far  from  bearing  malice  against  the 
King  for  the  punishment  of  his  follies. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law  Madame  de  Lamotte  was 
guilty  of  conspiracy,  seduction,  and  a  considerable 
theft.  Her  assumed  name  of  Valois*  was  no  reason 
for  the  remission  of  the  penalties  of  felony  she  had 
incurred.  Her  conduct  did  not  improve.  I  after- 
wards lodged  in  the  same  house  as  her  husband, 
who  had  married  again,  and  I  thought  him  quite 
fit  to  have  had  such  a  guilty  wife. 

The  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  was  called  Prince 
Louis,  was  very  well  preserved  when  I  saw  him  at 
the  States-general,  though  he  had  become  afflicted 
wdth  many  diseases  in  his  exile  at  the  Abbey  of 
Chaise-Dieu,  and  a  complaint  in  the  eye  which 
obliged  him  to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  black  silk.    In 

*  Madame  de  Lamo,  or  Lamotte,  was  really  a  direct  desceudant  of 
the  Baron  de  Kemi,  a  natural  sou  of  Henry  II. 
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the  time  of  his  grandeur  he  was  the  noblest  and 
most  magnificent  lord  at  court.  No  one  could  make 
more  use  of  his  wealth  and  ancient  honourable  birth. 
The  Cardinal  was  badly  served  by  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  miserable  business  I  have  spoken 
of.  It  is  really  a  fact  that  tlieir  foolish  spite  led 
them  to  issue  Louis-d'or  from  the  Mint  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1788,  in  which  the  King's  head  had  a 
little  protuberance  on  the  forehead,  as  if  to  liken 
him  to  duped  husbands.  The  police  made  haste 
to  destroy  this  scandalous  coin,  but  several  pieces 
escaped  and  are  to  be  found  in  collectors'  cabinets. 
I  saw  one  myself,  in  1794,  in  the  hands  of  a 
merchant  of  Valenciennes,  a  great  collector  of 
medals,  whom  I  met  at  Antwerp. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE    MAUNDY. 

THIS  ceremony  hallowed  by  ancient  custom  and 
the  Divine  example,  offered  a  very  touching 
spectacle  by  the  contrast  of  power  and  humility 
in  the  master  serving  his  subjects.  Plenty 
of  matter  for  deep  and  affecting  reflections  might 
be  found  in  the  simple  graces  of  childhood  ap- 
proaching the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  the 
mysterious  ceremonies  of  religion  directing  the 
solemnity. 

Twelve  little  children  were  ranged  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  body-guard  on  Maundy  Thursday,  as 
fresh  as  the  enormous  bouquets  of  choice  flowers 
they  bore.  These  children  were  selected  with  much 
care  among  those  of  the  townsmen  of  Versailles,  and 
the  doctors  attended  to  their  health  and  cleanliness 
some  time  before  the  ceremony.  They  were  dressed 
in  little  frocks  of  russet  material,  and  three  ells  of 
fine  cloth  round  their  necks.  A  moveable  pulpit 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hall. 

The  service  besi'an  with  a  sermon  at  nine  o'clock. 
On  that  day  the  preacher  might  give  the  rein  to  his 
vehemence,  and  thunder  with  all  his  power  against 
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the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  Court.  It  was  ou 
one  of  those  days  that  the  Bishop  of  Senez  fulmi- 
nated his  sinister  prophecy  and  pronounced  the 
condemnalien  of  Louis  XV.,  crying  out  with  Jonah, 
"  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed." 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  prediction  was  realised  by 
the  monarch's  death.  After  the  sermon  a  bishop 
gave  the  absolution,  and  the  ceremony  began. 

Each  child  held  its  rio»ht  foot  over  a  basin  of 
silver  gilt  held  by  a  chaplain ;  the  Count  d'Artois 
poured  a  little  water  over  it,  Monsieur  wiped  it 
with  the  napkin  round  the  child's  neck,  and  the 
King  kissed  the  foot.  Then  the  grand-almoner  gave 
the  child  a  little  purse  with  twelve  crowns  in  it ; 
the  child  that  had  the  unfortunate  distinction  of 
representing  Judas  had  thirteen. 

After  washing  the  feet  came  the  supper.  All  the 
dishes  were  laid  out  in  the  hall  of  the  hundred  Swiss, 
and  the  Princes  of  the  royal  family  went  to  fetch 
them.  The  company  was  led  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  grand-master  of  the  King's  household,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  stick  ornamented  with  diamonds 
and  a  splendid  bouquet.  Then  came  the  first 
steward,  and  all  the  stewards  with  their  great  batons 
covered  with  velvet  and  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  also 
carrying  bouquets.  Then  came  Monsieur,  carrying 
some  rolls  on  an  earthen  dish.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
bearing  a  little  jug  of  stoneware  and  a  little  cup. 
The  other  Princes  each  bore  an  earthenware  dish, 
with  fish  and  vegetables,  most  beautifully  prepared^ 
but  cold.  There  were  twelve  for  each  child,  and  if 
there  were  not  Princes   enough  to  carry  them,  the 

N  2 
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vacancies  were  filled  up  by  gentlemen.  The  King 
took  every  dish,  gave  it  to  the  grand-almoner,  and 
he  to  the  parents  of  the  child.  They  had  great 
baskets  made  on  purpose,  and  when  they  went  out 
sold  the  food  to  any  purchaser.  As  the  fish  were 
excellent,  and  the  vegetables  carefully  prepared,  the 
post  of  apostle  was  much  desired,  and  friends  were 
invited  to  come  and  eat.  The  bouquet  was  always 
included,  and  was  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
business.  It  is  hard  to  think  how  such  a  number 
of  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  jonquils,  and  even  roses 
and  lilacs,  could  be  got  at  that  time  of  year. 

All  the  persons  employed  at  this  ceremory,  and 
in  waiting  on  the  apostles,  had  one  of  these  bouquets 
and  a  napkin.  As  every  apostle  had  twelve  plates, 
the  procession  was  formed  twelve  times.  The 
Queen  and  Princesses  did  the  same  in  the  afternoon 
for  twelve  little  girls. 

It  was  quite  a  day  of  pleasure  for  the  young 
Princes ;  they  enjoyed  carrying  the  dishes  very 
much.  One  year  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien 
was  carrying  a  plate  of  crayfish,  and  he  put  a 
handful  into  my  hat  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

I  may  remark  that  it  was  the  custom  to  serve  up 
a  dish  of  green  peas  to  the  King  on  Good  Friday, 
however  severe  the  weather  might  be,  or  whatever 
the  time  of  Easter.  These  peas  did  not  come  from 
the  King's  gardens,  but  from  Vincenues.  A  gar- 
dener was  hired  specially  to  raise  them,  and  grew 
them  on  hot-beds  by  force  of  care  and  patience. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CEEEMONIES. 


CEREMOXIES  are  one  of  the  strongest  ram- 
parts of  royal  authority.  Strip  the  Prince 
of  the  splendour  that  surrounds  him,  and  he 
becomes  no  more  than  a  common  man  in  the  eyes 
of  the  masses,  for  the  populace  do  not  respect  their 
Sovereign  so  much  for  his  virtues  and  rank  as  for 
the  gold  that  covers  him  and  the  pomp  around  him. 
1  am  far  from  wishing  that  Princes  should  be  always 
kept  in  a  wearisome  state  of  exhibition  ;  they  are 
men,  and  relax  out  of  sight,  thus  finding  easier 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  ;  but 
in  public  it  is  impossible  to  surround  them  with  too 
much  state,  as  it  commands  respect,  and  really 
makes  the  people  feel  that  the  Sovereign  is  the 
representative  on  earth  of  the  God  of  the  universe. 
And  no  curb  but  the  fear  of  God  can  be  laid  on  the 
mighty  multitude,  the  source  of  the  respect  and  the 
love  due  to  the  depositary  of  His  authority. 

In  these  later  years  such  were  not  the  principles 
of  action  at  Versailles.  Through  an  ill-judged 
economy,  or  reasons  arising  from  a  different  range 
of  thought,  the  splendour  of  the  throne  was  reduced 
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Id  many  points.  There  was  no  orderliness  at  a 
public  ceremony.  A  spectator  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  country  could  hardly  see  the  King  amid  the 
crowd  of  officers.  His  jewels  might  be  seen  flash- 
ing for  a  moment,  while  the  Prince  ought  to  have 
been  left  alone,  with  a  large  circle  around  him,  so 
that  his  subjects  might  consider  him,  become 
possessed  of  his  appearance,  and  obtain  a  durable 
impression  on  their  hearts. 

On  other  occasions  the  Monarch's  dress  was 
hardly  superior  to  that  of  his  courtiers ;  this  simpli- 
city was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  taste  of  Louis 
XYI.,  and  often  made  it  hard  to  discern  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  Court.  The  ancient  royal  mantle 
was  no  longer  in  use,  and  when  the  crown  had 
once  been  placed  for  a  moment  on  the  Monarch's 
head,  at  his  coronation,  it  was  not  again  seen  till 
placed  on  his  coffin. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  a  Revolution  is  pro- 
duced by  the  disuse  of  a  dress,  or  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  ;  but  those  who  have  carefully  and  quietly 
considered  the  causes  of  our  complete  subversion, 
liave  there  detected  a  violation  of  kingly  prestige 
that  should  not  have  been  allowed ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  M.  de  Saint  Germain  produced  some 
effect,  conducing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy, 
by  his  reduction  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  King's 
household  troops,  not  only  because  the  King  was 
deprived  of  a  brave  and  incorruptible  force,  but  also 
because  the  majesty  of  the  throne  was  shorn  of  one 
of  its  beams. 

I  will  now  mention  some  ceremonies  that   are  not 
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of  sufficient  importance  to  form  chapters  to  tliem- 
selves,  and  yet  present  considerable  interest. 

Louis  XVI.,  a  pious  prince,  equally  attentive  to 
his  personal  religious  duties,  and  to  the  example 
due  to  his  subjects  and  family,  did  not  fail  to  attend 
once  a  year  at  Notre-Dame,  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  Easter  Communion.  This  was  always  on  Easter- 
Monday  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  King  went  there  in  state  in  a  carriage  that, 
by  custom,  was  drawn  by  only  two  horses.  And 
two  gigantic  Frisians  were  used,  that  plunged  at 
the  reins  that  held  them,  and  for  more  security 
were  led  by  a  groom  with  a  halter  at  each  side, 
though  they  had  to  draw  the  very  heavy  carriage 
with  a  number  of  persons  in  it.  These  horses 
were  only  used  on  Easter-Monday  and  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  and  at  other  times  they  only  went  out 
for  exercise.  There  were  five,  all  black,  at  the 
small  stable  intended  for  the  carriage  to  match. 
Their  names  wei-e  appropriate  to  their  strength. 
One  was  called  the  Elephant,  another  Sampson,  a 
third  the  Giant,  and  so  on.  When  the  carriage 
started,  two  pages  of  the  chamber,  and  two  of  the 
stable,  took  post  between  the  driver  and  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  with  their  faces  towards  the  latter, 
standing  on  one  foot  on  a  little  plate  on  the  spring 
called  "  ptige-carrier."  Twelve  pages  of  the  great 
stable  were  perched  behind,  and  they,  with  the 
company  inside  the  carriage,  made  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  persons  whom  these  horses  had  to  draw. 

It  was  the  practice  also  for  the  princes  to  use 
only  two  horses  when  they  went  to  their  devotions. 
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The  Count  d'Artois  was  the  only  member  of  tlie 
royal  family  who  did  not  attend  to  these  religious 
duties. 

The  King's  carriages  proceeded  to  Kotre-Dame 
encircled  with  guards  and  footraen,  preceded  by 
pages  and  equerries,  and  officers  of  the  horse- 
guards  in  white  silk  stockings.  Arriving  at  the 
church  the  King,  wearing  a  cloak  of  the  colour 
of  his  dress,  and  no  sword,  took  his  place  at  a  plain 
faldstool,  and  listened  to  a  low  mass  celebrated 
by  the  grand-almoner.  Before  the  consecration,  a 
chaplain  presented  a  plate  full  of  wafers  to  the 
King,  and  ate  one  before  him;  then  the  King 
pointed  out  another  to  be  consecrated  for  his  com- 
munion. This  was  a  consequence  of  the  custom  of 
tasting  all  the  sovereign's  food  as  a  precaution 
against  poison.  The  cloth*  was  held  at  one  side 
by  the  two  chaplains  in  waiting,  on  the  other  by 
the  two  first  officers  of  the  crown.  If  a  prince  of 
the  blood  was  present,  he  alone  served  instead  of 
the  two  officers.  It  was  only  on  the  day  of  his 
consecration  that  the  King  received  the  Holy 
Communion  in  both  kinds.  Afterwards,  a  second 
mass  was  performed,  and  the  company  returned  to 
the  castle. 

The  Court  went  to  Notre-Dame  in  still  greater 
state  on  Corpus-Christi  day.f  The  procession  com- 
menced after  their  arrival.  A  number  of  clergy, 
wearing  magnificent  ornaments  and  linen  tunics  of 

*  Held  under   the  hands  of  a   recipient   in    the   Eoman   Catholic 
church,  so  that  no  crumbs  could  possibly  fall  to  the  ground. 

t  August  the  seventh. 
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dazzling  whiteness,  went  before  the  Co^nopy,  some 
singing  the  praises  of  God  and  holy  canticles,  others 
scattering  perfume  in  the  air  from  their  censors, 
at  a  signal  from  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  A 
cloud  of  incense  rose  to  Heaven,  and  branches  of 
flowers  scattered  by  young  Levites  covered  the  path 
of  the  Host,  borne  under  a  superb  canopy  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  brilliant  fringes.  The  Host  was 
followed  by  all  the  Court,  bearing  wax  tapers. 
This  noble  company  marched  between  two  ranks  of 
guards,  and  two  files  of  pages  bearing  torches. 

After  a  station  at  an  altar  of  rest,  in  a  buildino- 
constructed  on  purpose  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue 
Dauphine,  the  square  was  crossed  betw^een  two 
edges  formed  of  all  the  royal  tapestries.  On 
nearing  the  court  of  the  Ministers,  a  military  band 
announced  the  presence  of  two  regiments  of  French 
and  Swiss  guards.  As  soon  as  the  canopy  appeared 
all  these  men  of  war  bent  the  knee,  and  the  colours 
were  dipped.  The  sight  of  these  brave  men,  who 
would  have  stood  firm  in  front  of  a  battery,  hum- 
bling themselves  before  the  God  of  France,  excited 
religious  fervour  in  all  minds. 

After  a  station  at  the  chapel  they  returned  in  the 
same  order,  and  heard  a  grand  mass  at  Notre- 
Dame. 

The  ceremony  was  long  and  painful  to  all ;  the 
march  was  wearisome  from  its  extreme  slowness ; 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  bare  heads,  and  the 
priests  were  overladen  with  their  rich  ornaments. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  also,  the  Court  went  out  with 
the  clergy,  bearing  long  dried  branches  of  palms. 
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There  was  a  gatlieriug  at  the  chapel-door,  to  listen 
to  the  thundering  voice  of  a  chaplain,  the  Abbe  de 
Ganderatz,  who  made  the  arches  quiver  by  singing 
the  verse  of  the  psalm,  A  ttollite  portas,  as  notice  to 
open  the  doors.  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  so 
powerful  a  voice,  it  made  the  glass  in  the  windows 
of  the  building  shake. 

Ladies  were  presented  every  Sunday  after  vespers 
in  the  King's  cabinet.  The  lady  who  presented  an- 
other mentioned  her  name  to  the  Kino*:  then  the 
lady  who  was  presented  made  a  gesture  of  wishing 
to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  but  he  raised  her  and 
kissed  her  cheek. 

The  costume  for  ladies  at  Court  consisted  of  an 
enormous  hoop,  more  than  three  ells  in  circum- 
ference. And  the  train  of  the  dress  was  of  dis- 
proportionate length  ;  it  was  rolled  up  like  a  little 
cloak-case  for  the  ladies,  as  they  could  not  take 
their  footmen  after  them  into  the  apartments.  But 
on  great  days  it  was  left  at  full  length ;  and  it  was 
very  hard  to  know  how  to  manage  all  this  stuff  with 
dexterity ;  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  passing  feet, 
and  not  get  entangled  in  it,  especially  in  collecting 
alms.  But  the  Court  ladies  w^ere  admirably  dex- 
terous in  its  management.  The  costume  would  not 
have  been  perfect  without  two  long  lappets  of  black 
lace  hanging  from  the  head-dress.  This  ornament 
w^as  only  necessary  on  Sundays  and  feast-days ;  on 
week  days  the  ladies  attending  on  the  princesses 
were  very  simply  dressed,  as  they  were  themselves. 

When  ambassadors  married  in  France,  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  wives  required  a  different  cere- 
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monial.  The  Court  carriages  went  to  fetcli  tliera. 
The  introducers  of  the  ambassadors  conducted  them 
to  the  Queen,  and  the  King  having  entered  the 
room  by  a  concealed  door,  her  Majesty  herself  pre- 
sented the  lady.  At  the  first  sight  these  usages 
seem  puerile  and  ridiculous  to  us;  but  an  instant's 
reflection  will  serve  to  show  that  full  half  of  our 
o^^u  lives  is  spent  in  show  and  compliments,  conse- 
crated by  antique  usage  like  the  Court  etiquette. 
Horace  says  that  habit  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the 
world.  In  a  conversation  we  will  beg  a  man's 
pardon  twenty  times  when  we  have  not  offended 
him ;  in  our  letters  we  declare  ourselves  the  most 
obedient  servants  of  people  whom  we  despise ; 
indeed,  in  a  multitude  of  circumstances  we  find  our 
words  contradicting  our  thoughts,  in  compliance 
with  estabHshed  usage. 

The  King  gave  a  ceremonious  supper  entertain- 
ment to  the  new  Ambassadress ;  but  his  arm-chair 
only  was  present,  for  neither  the  King  nor  the 
royal  family  appeared.  This  was  the  only  occasion 
when  the  pages  waited  on  the  grand-equerry,  and 
the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  as  repre- 
senting the  sovereign.  This  attendance  was  not 
performed  as  in  foreign  courts.  There  I  have 
seen  the  pages  with  napkins  on  their  arms, 
waiting  just  the  same  as  the  footmen  ;  it  is  true 
that  they  only  attend  to  their  prince,  and  that,  if 
they  offered  a  dish  to  the  person  beside  him,  it  was 
received  with  very  great  politeness.  It  was  different 
at  Versailles  in  the  repasts  I  have  mentioned  ;  the 
page,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  took  post  behind 
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the  great  oflBcer,  witli  two  footmen  in  the  rear. 
When  the  great  officer  asked  for  a  plate,  the  page 
received  it  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  servants, 
while  the  other  took  the  one  that  was  sent  away ; 
but  when  the  first  had  been  received,  the  page  was 
beo-o-ed  to  retire,  with  many  thanks.  I  only  saw 
two  of  these  suppers,  one  for  the  Countess  de  Cor- 
don, the  wife  of  the  Sardinian  Ambassador,  the 
other  for  that  of  Sweden,  grand-daughter  of 
Madame  Necker.  After  supper,  a  little  opera  was 
performed,  named  Syncojpe,  a  very  witty  parody  on 
the  grand  opera  of  Penelope. 

The  King  dined  in  pubhc  every  Sunday  with 
the  Queen,  in  the  antechamber  of  her  apartment. 
The  dinner  was  only  in  show  for  the  Queen,  as 
she  made  her  meal  later  in  her  private  rooms. 
But  the  King  ate,  as  I  may  say,  with  all  the 
freedom  of  his  character.  His  healthy  and  vigorous 
constitution,  maintained  by  constant  exercise,  gave 
him  an  appetite  that  he  satisfied  with  a  good-hu- 
mour that  w^as  pleasant  to  see. 

The  grand  convert  only  took  place  on  days  of 
ceremony,  and  was  also  in  the  Queen's  rooms. 
None  but  the  royal  family  were  admitted,  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood  were  only  admitted  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage.  The  King  and  Queen  had  their 
shijJSf  or  cadeiias,  near  them,  that  is,  silver-gilt 
trays  containing  salt,  pepper,  napkins,  and  knives. 
[t  will  be  remembered  that  one  day  when  Louis 
XIV.  was  at  his  grand  convert,  a  packet  of  gold  lace, 
that  had  been  stolen  in  the  chapel,  was  placed  on 
the  table  before  him.     In  my  time,  a  looking-glass- 
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maker,  who  cleaned  the  looking-glasses  of  the 
gallery,  took  the  lace  off  nearly  forty  window-cur- 
tains in  broad  day.  Possibly  he  might  have  made 
restitution  for  the  theft  in  the  same  manner  if  he 
had  not  been  caught  next  day,  when  he  came  back 
to  finish  the  robbery. 

The  King  received  any  deputation  of  sovereign 
courts,  of  the  clergy,  or  from  his  own  kingdom,  in 
his  bedroom,  with  his  hat  on,  seated  in  the  arm- 
chair. Indeed,  very  often  he  remained  standing, 
and  nearly  all  the  deputations  made  their  address 
on  their  knees.  When  it  was  an  extraordinary 
deputation,  the  fountains  in  the  park  were  set  play- 
ing, and  the  members  were  taken  about  in  little 
carrioles  with  two  seats  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold 
lace,  drawn  by  the  Swiss  of  the  gardens,  dressed  in 
livery  cassocks  of  the  time  of  Louis  XTV.,  giving 
them  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 

M.  de  Dreux,  Marquis  de  Brcze,  was  grand-master 
of  ceremonies.  On  state  occasions  he  wore  a  cloak 
of  the  colour  of  his  dress,  and  habitually  carried  a 
little  baton  covered  with  black  velvet,  with  an  ivory 
knob,  as  mark  of  his  office.  He  had  to  direct  all 
the  ceremonies,  and  keep  exact  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  them ;  and  his  registers  were  often  con- 
sulted on  unforeseen  occasions,  or  disputes  for  pre- 
cedence. The  charge  of  master  of  the  ceremonies 
was  created  by  Henry  III.,  in  1585. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BLUE       ETBBONS 


rpHE  timid  and  voluptuous  Heurj  III.,  passing 
-jL  in  turn  from  debauchery  to  the  practice  of 
devotion,  instituted  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit, 
to  calm  the  remorse  that  often  arose  in  his  mind. 
This  order  was  the  first  in  dignity  of  the  ancient 
monarchy,  and  was  maintained  in  all  its  splendours 
up  to  the  last  years  of  the  third  race.  All  the 
members  were  the  greatest  lords  of  the  realm  ;  it 
was  more  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  yet  so 
sought  for  that  all  the  vacant  places  were  filled  at 
once.  The  King  held  three  chapters  of  the 
order  every  year,  and  afterwards  received  any 
knights  promoted  at  the  preceding  chapter.  These 
three  seasons  were  New  Year's  Day,  the  Purifica- 
tion, and  Pentecost.  All  the  knights,  never  more 
than  one  hundred  in  number,  attended  the  King's 
lev^e  in  full  dress.  It  was  of  black  velvet,  with 
waistcoat  and  facings  of  green  satin,  embroidered 
with  flames  of  gold,  with  the  blue  ribbon  outside. 
The  cloak  was  like  the  coat,  and  fastened  over  the 
grand  collar  of  the  order,  composed  of  devices  in 
enamel  and  cyphers  of  Henry  III. ;  below  hung  an 
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eiglit-pointed  star,  and  the  same  was  embroidered 
in  silver  on  the  cloak. 

After  the  King's  lev6e,  the  chapter  was  held  in 
the  council-room,  and  the  usher  of  the  order  pro- 
claimed the  names  of  new  knights.  Then  the  pro- 
cession began,  and  proceeded  to  the  chapel  through 
the  grand  apartments.  The  march  was  led  by  the 
ushers  and  officers  of  the  order.  Then  came  the 
novices,  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  the  founder; 
that  is  to  say,  with  stockings  turned  down,  panta- 
loons of  white  silk,  slippers  of  black  velvet,  doublet 
of  cloth  of  silver  trimmed  with  lace,  the  short 
cloak  of  black  damask,  and  the  cap  clasped  with  a 
diamond  and  heron  plume.  Old  men  often  looked 
ridiculous  in  this  foppish  dress,  though  it  might  be 
suitable  to  the  young.  Madame  de  S^vigne  has 
preserved  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  recipients  of  the  famous  and 
numerous  brevet  of  16S8,  especially  about  MM.  de 
Montchevreuil  and  Villars,  whose  silver  lace  became 
so  entangled  that  they  could  not  be  separated,  en- 
dangering the  gravity  of  the  ceremony,  as  much 
as  the  very  tight  stockings  of  Marshal  d'Hocquin- 
court.* 

After  the  novices,  came  the  knights,  two  and 
two,  in  the  order  of  their  reception.  The  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  the  princes  and  the  King,  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  house. 

The  family  of  Rohan,  after  the  advance  of  their 
claim  to  be  treated  as  sovereigns,  refused  the  blue 

*  Madame  de  Sevigne,  letter  of  Janaarj  3,  1689. 
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ribbon,  because  the  nobles  of  this  name  wanted  to 
walk  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  not  in  the 
order  of  their  appointment. 

After  mass  had  been  celebrated  by  a  prelate,  com- 
mander of  the  order,  the  King  ascended  a  throne 
of  green  velvet  with  golden  flames  over  it  placed 
on  the  Gospel  side.*  The  aspirant  was  led  by  the 
masters  of  ceremonies  between  two  sponsors  chosen 
from  the  old  knights.  After  a  number  of  reverences, 
not  made  by  bending  the  body,  but  the  knees,  like 
women's  curtsies,  they  approached  the  throne. 
The  novice  recited  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 
statutes  of  the  order,  at  the  King's  feet,  and  then 
received  the  collar  and  great  cloak  of  black  velvet 
with  golden  flames  over  it,  with  the  lining  and 
hood  of  orange  satin,  he  also  received  the  rosary, 
and  a  book  of  the  lesser  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  an  injunction  to  recite  it  every  day.  I  fancy 
most  of  the  knights  easily  forgot  this  obligation ; 
but  Louis  XVI.  was  very  particular  in  performing 
this  duty,  and  it  did  not  require  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  every  day. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  King  was  conducted 
back  to  his  apartments  in  the  same  order  as  in 
coming  from  them. 

A  person  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  to  be 
received  as  a  knight  of  the  order.  The  princes  of 
the  blood  were  admitted  after  their  first  Com- 
munion, and  the  King's  sons  on  the  day  of  their 
birth.     I    saw  the  children  of  the  Count  d'Artois 

*  North  side. 
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admitted,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,   and 
also  the  Duke  d'Bno-hieu. 

The  ancient  order  of  Saint  Michael  instituted  by 
Louis  XI.  and  profusely  distributed,  was  appro- 
priated to  artists  and  scliolars,  after  the  institution 
of  the  Saint  Esprit.  The  distinction  was  abroad 
black  ribbon,  and  members  were  received  by  a 
knight  of  the  Saint  Esprit  in  the  church  of  the 
great  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris.  But  all 
the  blue  ribbons  received  that  of  Saint  Michael  like- 
wise, for  they  were  members  of  the  King's  orders. 

The  order  of  Saint  Louis,  destined  as  a  reward 
for  bravery  in  war,  held  its  chapter  on  the  day  of 
Saint  Louis.  All  the  knights,  the  grand  crosses 
and  commanders  were  present  at  mass  in  the  dress 
of  their  military  rank.  The  distinction  was,  for 
the  grand  crosses,  a  broad  red  ribbon,  and  the 
device  embroidered  in  gold  on  the  coat,  and  for 
the  commanders  the  ribbon  without  the  device. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  did  not  receive  this  cross 
till  after  making  a  campaign. 

The  King  habitually  wore  the  blue  ribbon,  a 
little  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  exchange  for 
the  blue  ribbon. 

There  was  besides  in  France  the  order  of  Saint 
Lazare  or  of  Mount  Carmel ;  they  had  been  separate 
at  first,  but  were  united.  The  first  was  created  by 
Henry  IV.,  while  the  other  went  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  The  King  nominated  the  erand- 
master,  and  in  my  time  it  was  Monsieur  who  held 
the  ofiice.     He  went  to  hold  a  chapter  three  times 
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a  year  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris.  Tlie  insignia 
of  the  order  were  an  enamel  cross  hung  to  the 
neck  by  a  green  watered  ribbon,  and  the  same 
cross  embroidered  on  the  coat.  The  little  cross 
was  given  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Militaire 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  good  con- 
duct and  application.  They  wore  it  at  the  button- 
hole on  a  claret  ribbon. 

The  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  was  suppressed  in 
1791  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  only 
preserving  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BEDS    OF    JUSTICE. 

ri'^WICE  I  beheld  those  imposing  ceremoDies,  when 
Jl  the  first  body  in  the  State  was  in  conflict 
with  the  royal  authority.  In  the  later  times  of  the 
monarchy  the  Parliaments  had  sought  to  change 
themselves  into  a  deliberative  body  and  legislative 
power,  thus  changing  the  essence  of  our  ancient 
government  and  making  it  an  aristocracy,  for  the 
power  would  no  longer  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  individual.  In  order  to  give  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  attributes  and  authority  of 
Parliament  I  will  borrow  from  the  light  of  Ferrand, 
himself  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  both  a  writer 
of  judgment  and  a  distinguished  magistrate, 
himself  deriving  inspiration  Irom  the  celebrated 
President  de  Harlay. 

The  Parliament  was  originally  nothing  but  the 
King's  council,  but  was  severed  from  him  when  it  wa^ 
declared  stationary,  and  ceased  to  follow  him  with  the 
army  or  on  journeys.  But  it  always  continued  to  be 
the  King's  adviser,  and  gave  its  opinion  of  laws  that 
the  privy  council  had  presented,  or  the  King  himself 
proposed.     Ferrand  says,  "  The  sovereign  consults 

0  2 
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it;  enlightened  by  its  opinion,  he  declares  his  own, 
and  his  own  becomes  law.  If,  having  weighed  the 
remarks,  the  sovereign  decides  that  the  law  should 
be  enacted,  he  must  be  obeyed  because  there  must 
be  only  one  authority  in  the  state."  I  think  this 
passage  will  make  the  institution  of  the  bed  of 
justice  sufficiently  understood;  it  was  only  an 
assembly  where  the  King  declared  to  the  Parlia- 
ment that  his  intention  was  to  put  this  law  in  force, 
and  where  he  gave  orders  it  should  be  registered 
to  become  valid.  "  They  can  only  allow  themselves 
passive  opposition  to  this  last  measure,  and  will 
never  erect  a  rival  authority  to  that  of  which  they 
are  only  custodians.  The  Parliament  not  only 
endeavours  to  enlighten  the  King  by  a  passive  and 
well  founded  resistance,  and  indeed  often  succeeds ; 
sometimes  by  its  respectful  firmness  it  obtains  a 
complete  victory." 

Such  was  nearly  the  duty  and  conduct  of  these 
bodies  in  the  most  ancient  times.  What  a  contrast 
is  this  wise  bearing  to  that  we  have  seen  it  am- 
bitiously usurping  in  our  day  !  How  far  from  this 
passive  opposition  were  the  numerous  attempts  to 
elevate  their  power  to  the  level  of  or  above  that  of 
the  King;  these  factious  refusals  to  register  laws 
whose  wisdom  we  could  recognise  every  day,  in  the 
urgent  need  for  new  taxes ;  the  fiery  protests ; 
the  stubborn  resistance  that  required  severity  from 
the  King;  and,  lastly,  the  obscure  intrigues  that 
excited  the  populace  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
magistrates  they  were  taught  to  look  upon  as 
tribunes  !    Thus  did  the  Parliament  blindly  and  im- 
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pra.lently  dig  the  abyss  wliicli  was  to  engulpli  both 
themselves  and  the  Monarchy. 

The  first  bed  of  justice  that  I  saw  was  in  1787, 
under  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Calonne,  to  register  an 
edict  on  the  augmentation  o{  twentieths  ;  and  it  was 
the  resistance  of  Parliament  that  induced  the  King 
to  convoke  a  first  Asserabl}^  of  Xorables,  and  this 
brouorht  on  the  fall  of  M.  de  Calonne. 

The  second  was  provoked  by  Cardinal  de  Brienne, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to 
register  several  edicts,  notably  that  which  instituted 
the  famous  court  of  plenary  jurisdiction,  which  the 
Parliament  dreaded  the  more  because  it  seemed  to 
be  the  establishment  of  a  superior  legislative  power. 
This  time  the  resistance  was  of  a  very  marked 
character ;  the  representations  assumed  such 
a  factious  and  violent  tone,  that  the  King  rose 
from  the  throne  before  dismissing  the  assembly, 
and  cried  in  a  loud  and  indignant  voice,  "  You  have 
heard  my  will,   I  desire  that  it  may  be  carried  out." 

Here  follows  pretty  nearly  tlie  ceremonial  of  these 
kind  of  assemblies.  At  Versailles  they  were  always 
held  in  the  grand,  hall  of  the  body-guards.  The 
throne  was  placed  in  the  angle  where  the  door 
opening  on  the  marble  staircase  is  situated.  The 
kin^^  were  formerly  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
say  the  ancient  historians,  because  parliaments  were 
held  in  the  open  country.  When  they  were 
assembled  within  palaces,  a  throne  or  dais  wirh 
cushions  was  substituted  ;  and  as  a  dais  was  formerly 
called  a  bed,  the  throne,  whereon  the  King  sat  in  a 
court  of  his  parliament,  was   called  a  bed  of  justice. 
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The  seat  was  formed  of  five  cushions.  The  King 
was  seated  on  one,  one  was  at  his  back,  two 
served  as  arms,  and  the  fifth  was  under  his  feet. 
Charles  Y.  renewed  these  ornaments.  Afterwards 
Louis  XII.  had  them  perfectly  restored,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  same  throne  was  in  existence  down 
to  the  last.  It  was  of  violet  velvet  powdered  with 
golden  fleurs-de-lis,  and  the  whole  of  the  hall  was 
hung  with  the  same  stufi". 

The  Parliament  assembled  first  and  waited  for 
the  King  in  the  hall ;  the  monarch  arrived  preceded 
by  his  household,  and  a  deputation  of  presidents 
in  flat  caps  who  went  to  receive  him  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  His  dress  was  of  violet  velvet,  cloak  of 
the  same,  and  a  plumed  hat;  all  the  officers  were 
similarly  dressed,  but  in  different  colours. 

When  seated  on  the  throne  the  Kinsr  had  the 
grand-chamberlain,  or  his  representative,  at  his 
feet.  As  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  was  exiled  from  the 
Court,  the  Duke  de  Villequier  performed  his  duties 
at  the  bed  of  justice  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788. 
By  the  King's  side  was  the  grand  equerry,  with  the 
King's  sword  hanging  to  his  neck.  This  sword  was 
formerly  borne  by  the  constable,  before  this  office 
was  suppressed  under  Louis  XIII.  The  chancellor, 
or  keeper  of  the  seals,  was  in  a  chair  with  arms, 
clothed  in  a  gown  of  purple.  At  the  foot  of  the 
throne  stood  the  ushers  of  the  chamber  with  their 
maces  of  silver  gilt ;  these  were  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  weapons  of  the  sergeants-at-arms  who  had 
accompanied  the  King,  ever  since  the  life  of  Philip 
Auo-ustus  had  been  threatened  bv  the  Old  Man  of  the 
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Mountain.  Ushers  Lave  been  successors  to  the  ser- 
geants, and  the  mace  that  had  served  them  for  de- 
fence became  a  mere  thing  of  parade  in  the  hands  of 
their  representatives.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
knelt  the  heralds,  clothed  with  their  tunics  or  coats- 
of-arms  of  violet  velvet.  On  each  side  of  the  throne 
were  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers  lay  and 
ecclesiastic,  the  marshals  of  France,  the  knights  of 
the  Saint  Esprit  and  others. 

The  King  seated,  wearing  his  hat,  made  a  very 
short  speech,  and  then  left  to  the  chancellor  the  busi- 
ness of  developing  the  ideas  enfolded  in  it.  Then, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  King's  people  spoke  and  gave  their 
opinions.  The  chancellor  received  the  King's  orders, 
and  the  ceremony  usually  terminated  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  the  secretary  to  register  the  edict  that 
had  been  discussed,  or  to  obliterate  protestations 
subversive  of  the  King's  authority  from  the  register. 

In  order  that  the  King;  mio-ht  not  have  to  make 
a  very  long  circuit  to  go  to  the  bed  of  justice  in 
1788,  he  was  conducted  through  the  apartments  of 
Marshal  Duras  at  the  head  of  the  marble  staircase, 
as  there  was  a  private  entrance  to  them  from 
the  hall  of  the  hundred  Swiss.  The  marshal 
was  suffering  from  illness,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  a  little  dressing-room. 

I  should  not  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  did 
I  not  believe  that  these  were  the  apartments  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  I  have  often  asked  in 
vain  what  room  she  occupied ;  could  never  find 
out,    and   the   memoirs    of    the  time   do    not   give 
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precise  information.       I   am    aware    tbat    a  letter 
dated    from    Fontainebleaii   on   tbe   lOtli  of  March, 
16^8,    addressed    to    Madame    de    Saint     Gi-eran, 
informs    us  that   she  occupied  the  Queen's  rooms 
there.      She    writes,    "  All    vour    gossip    magnifies 
matters  fancifully;  it  is  only  by  uecessity,  aud  tem- 
porarily, that  I  occupy  the   Queen's  apartments,  so 
I  have  only  put  in  some  very  plain  furniture."     But 
as  she  herself  says,  it  was  ouly  temporarily,  and  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  nothing  shows  that  she  had  the 
same  place  in  other  royal   mansions,  and   especially 
at  Versailles.     The    contrary  appears  very   nearly 
certain.     Again,  with  the   exception  of  the  Queen's 
rooms,  none  of  those  below  the   King's   chambers 
would  suit  her.     We  read  that  the  crowd   of  cour- 
tiers waited  for  her   passing  by,   or  in   the   ante- 
chamber, to  solicit  her  favour  or  obtain  a  look  from 
the  King,  when  either  of  them  went  out ;  and  this 
crowd  could  hardly  have  found  room  in  the  narrow 
passages  and  dark  staircases  leading  to  those  apart- 
ments occupied  in  succession  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour,   and   Madame    Dubarry,    in    the    reign    of 
Louis  XY.,  and  the   Duke   de  Villequier  in  that  of 
Louis  XVI.      Besides  Voltaire,   scarcely  a  cotem- 
porary,  says    that   the   apartment    of    Madame    de 
Maintenon  was  on  the   same  level  as  that   of  the 
King.     So  I   cannot  see   any  but  that  of  Marshal 
Duras    that    she    could     have    occupied  with  pro- 
priety.    It  was  large  and   convenient,  in  easy  reach 
of  the   King's,   so   that  he  could   go   there    at  all 
hours  and  receive  the  Court  there  when  his  bonds 
of  union  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  were  generally 
suspected,  if  not  perfectly  known. 
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THEATRES. 


DURING  the  winter,  from  tlie  month  of  Decem- 
ber to  Easter,  the  various  companies  acting  in 
Paris  came  to  Versailles  to  wait  upon  the  Court. 
Tuesday  was  devoted  to  traged3^  Thursday  to 
French  comedy,  Friday  to  the  comic  opera.  The 
grand  opera  was  only  performed  five  or  six  times 
each  winter,  and  that  was  on  a -Wednesday.  Louis 
XVL  generally  preferred  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
attended  very  constantly.  Knowing  all  the  great 
poets  well,  and  justly  appreciating  their  beauties, 
possessed  of  an  excellent  memory,  the  King  then 
found  himself  in  his  element,  while  from  his 
unmusical  ear,  he  was  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  opera 
and  could  not  help  yawning.  I  really  never  heard 
anyone  sing  so  out  of  tune  as  the  poor  King ; 
happily,  music  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for 
a  ruler.  In  compensation,  he  was  especially 
charmed  with  the  fine  melodious  verse  of  Racine. 
I  remember  that,  one  evening  on  retiring,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  a  tragedy  of  that  poet  was  mentioned 
that  had  just  been  exhibited  on  the  stage.  One 
of  the    courtiers   tried    to    recite    some   lines,  and 
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broke  clown.  The  King  took  the  word,  and 
gave  us  the  whole  scene,  with  a  truth  of  render- 
ing that  showed  his  taste  and  knowledge. 

To  that  visit  to  Fontainebleau  I  always  ascribed 
the  savage  hatred  of  the  poet  Chenier  to  kings, 
and  especially  to  Louis  XVI. 

Then  for  the  first  time*  was  represented  his  first 
tragedy,  named  Az^mire,  the  subject  of  which  was 
taken  from  the  Crusades.  Possibly  he  had  expected 
to  be  more  indulgently  received  at  the  Court  than  in 
the  City,  and  thought  that  his  piece  would  escape 
shipwreck  through  the  reverence  that  excluded 
hissing  in  the  King's  presence.  Really  there  never 
was  such  a  ridiculous  tragedy.  A  knight-crusader 
was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  young  Mussul- 
man lady,  like  Rinaldo  in  the  palace  of  Armida. 
All  his  brothers-in-arms  essayed  in  vain  to  make 
him  blush  for  his  weakness  ;  none  of  the  beautiful 
lectures  addressed  to  him  could  remove  his  blind- 
ness ;  he  remained  insensible  to  everything,  even  to 
this  beautiful  apostrophe  !  "  What  will  the  French 
say? — what  will  your  old  father  say  r"  An  actor, 
named  Dorival,  had  to  repeat  these  bad  verses ;  his 
pronunciation  was  laboured,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent his  being  very  good  at  argumentative  parts, 
where  he  never  made  a  mistake.  But  on  that  day  his 
tongue  got  so  confused  that  there  was  heard  : 
"  What  will  the  French  say  ? — what  will  God  the 
Father  say  ?"  This  strange  version  was  received 
with  an  immense  burst  of  laughter,  and  the  very 
actors  were  infected.     Bub   at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
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act,  a  shrill  and  prolonged  hiss  arose  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  theatre.  As  I  mentioned  above, 
this  was  quite  unheard  of  at  tlie  representations 
before  the  Court.  This  breach  of  respect,  the 
position  of  the  fenced  box  where  the  King  took  his 
place,  all  seemed  to  show  that  the  King  alone  could 
have  emitted  this  unfortunate  note,  which  made  a 
sure  mark  on  the  ear  of  M.  Ch^uier,  hatched  his 
monstrous  tragedy  of  Charles  IX.,  and  made  him 
an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  kings. 

This  is  the  judgment  of  La  Harpe  on  the  unfor- 
tunate tragedy  of  Azemire,  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Eussia,  afterwards  Paul  I. :  "A  M.  Chenier, 
a  young  aspirant,  who  professes  immense  contempt 
for  our  best  writers,  has  had  a  tragedy  called  Az(^- 
mire  acted  at  Fontainebleau,  that  was  outrageously 
hissed  from  beginning  to  end." 

The  theatre  at  the  castle  of  Versailles  was  situated 
in  the  alley  on  the  right  of  the  royal  court.  This 
"  side  of  the  castle  had  been  rebuilt  at  a  later  date, 
and  the  new  style  did  not  agree  well  with  the  severe 
taste  and  sombre  tint  of  the  work  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  theatre  did  not  hold  many  people,  but  the  stage 
was  large,  and  could  be  used  for  the  representation 
of  the  operas  most  loaded  with  actors  and  scenery. 
All  the  accessories  of  the  hall  were  convenient,  and 
the  interior  decoration  splendid.  The  boxes  were 
lined  with  draperies  of  blue  watered  silk ;  those 
where  the  royal  family  sat  had  a  railing  in  front, 
and  were  on  the  ground-tier.  All  persons  who  had 
not  the  right  of  entry  through  their  offices,  put 
down  their  names  with  the  captain  of  the  guards  to 
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get  tickets,  as  it  was  part  of  bis  duty  to  answer  for 
all  persons  who  approached  the  Kini^.  The  pages 
of  the  chamber  had  their  places  in  the  box  of  the 
first  o'eutleraen,  and  thence  we  carried  their  orders 
to  the  stage  by  a  little  staircase.  The  old  Marshal 
de  Duras,  always  gallant,  often  sent  us  to  fetch  the 
actresses  to  his  box,  to  receive  a  compliment,  or 
sometimes  a  kiss ;  he  advised  us  to  kiss  their  hands 
as  we  led  them  back,  and  the  virtuous  Idame,  or 
haughty  Amenaide,  would  go  down  the  tortuous 
stair,  not  on  the  arm  of  a  mandarin  or  a  knight  of 
Syracuse,  but  on  that  of  a  page,  with  his  hat  under 
his  arm. 

The  King  settled  the  time  for  the  play  according 
to  its  length,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  keep  the 
officers  who  came  for  the  countersign  waiting,  and 
always  wBBt  out  at  nine  o'clock  exactly  himself  to 
go  to  the  supper  with  Madame.  In  the  morning 
M.  Desentelles,  manager  of  the  menus  plaisirs,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  programme  containing  the  list 
of  parts,  the  names  of  the  actors  to  take  them,  and 
the  time  the  play  would  last.  Every  representation 
was  costl}^,  for  carriages  were  provided  for  the 
actors  to  come  from  Paris,  and  all  the  body  and 
stage  of  the  theatre  were  lighted  with  wax  candles. 

The  choir  of  the  chapel  was  the  orchestra ;  and 
though  Kreutzer,  Bezozzi,  and  Salentin  were  heard 
among  them,  things  might  have  been  better  done, 
because  the  singers  were  not  used  to  the  musicians, 
and  the  latter  more  used  to  playing  motets  than 
operas. 

Besides  the  theatre  I  have  mentioned,  there  was 
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one  at  tlie  end  of  the  castle,  on  tlie  north  side  ;  per- 
haps  the  handsomest   in  Europe,    except   those   of 
Italy.     Plays  were   seldom   acted  there,   on  account 
of  its  size  and  the  necessary  expenditure.    Only  one 
fete  was  given  there  during  the  four  years  I  knew 
Versailles.     The   theatre    was   larger    than    any    in 
Paris,  and   the  total   height  of  the  building^  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.     The   sight  was  magnifi- 
cent when  all  the  Court  were  assembled  there.    The 
numerous    lustres    and    splendid    dresses    were    re- 
flected   from    the    looking-glass     that    covered    the 
boxes.    The  depth  below  the  stage  was  frightful  to  see 
through  any  of  the  traps  when  open,  and  one  might 
well  think  so,  as  the  son  of  the  mechanist,   Boulet, 
was  unlucky  enough  to  fall  through  and  was  crushed. 
When    a  Court   entertainment   was   to  be  given, 
several   rows  of  boxes  were  erected   on   the   stage, 
and  these,  with  the  fixed  boxes,  completed  the  oval. 
The  decoration  of  these   boxes   seemed   like  the  re- 
flection from  precious   stones,   so  brilliant  was  the 
effect  of  the  gilding.     Tlie  last  of  these  entertain- 
ments   was    given    for    the    Count    Du    Nord,    the 
Emperor  of  Russia,   Paul   I. ;    only  the  body  of  the 
theatre  was  lighted  up.     As  for  the  East  Indian  am- 
bassadors I  shall  mention  below,   it  was  they  them- 
selves that  were  the   beauty  or  rather  the  curiosity 
of  the  sight,   going  on  the   stage   and  falhng  into 
ecstasy  at  all  the  scenes  that  were  represented  by 
perspective  in  rehef  when  really  flat.     I  may  add 
that  the  famous  banquet  of  the  body-guard  was  held 
in  this  theatre  a  few  days  before  the  5th  of  October, 
and  served  for  an  excuse  for  that  miserable  day. 
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There  was,  besides,  a  public  theatre  in  the  town. 
The  ground-tier  was  occupied  by  five  or  six  boxes, 
always  filled  with  a  portion  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  then  at  Versailles.  They  carried  out  a  severe 
discipline  on  the  pieces,  on  the  actors,  and  even  on 
the  pit,  though  they  often  gave  occasion  for  quar- 
rels. I  saw  several  break  out.  One  day  a  page  of 
the  great  stable,  called  Frebois,  was  eating  a  hot 
milk  posset  on  the  front  of  his  box,  when  a  bad 
joker  in  the  pit  called  out,  "  Down  with  the  posset." 
M.  de  Fr^bois  rose  with  the  utmost  quietness,  took 
up  the  jug  and  sprinkled  the  contents  over  the  pit, 
as  they  turned  over  with  a  loud  laugh  to  escape  the 
hot  liquid. 

In  this  theatre  I  heard  a  joke  that  showed  how 
far  disrespect  for  the  Royal  Famil}^  had  already  ad- 
vanced, they  being  present  in  a  box  taken  for  them, 
and  it  might  almost  have  given  cause  to  foresee 
their  fate.  The  opera  of  Paesiello,  called  King 
Theodore  at  Venice,  was  going  on  in  1788.  In  the 
scene  where  the  King's  servant,  telling  their  host 
of  his  master's  pecuniary  embarrassment,  several 
times  repeats,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?"  a  voice  from 
the  pit  replied,  "  Assemble  the  Notables  !" 

I  may  here  remark  that  all  Versailles  lived  by 
the  benefits  of  the  Court,  and  yet  no  town  in  France 
appeared  so  bitter  against  royalty.  The  ingratitude 
of  man  never  appeared  under  a  more  revolting  as- 
pect. And  the  actual  fate  of  the  town  shows  us 
how  just  is  the  saying  of  La  Fontaine — 

"  Ungrateful  beings  never  fail 
A  miserable  death  to  meet." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE     queen's     balls. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  certain  retrench- 
ments that  effected  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
spect which  the  magnificence  and  pomp  of 
entertainments  and  ceremonies  naturally  keep  up 
in  the  minds  of  subjects  for  the  royal  authority. 
The  charming  entertainments  I  am  now  going  to 
mention  seemed  to  have  escaped  this  proscription. 
The  nobility  and  magnificence  worthy  of  a  great 
king  always  shone  out  then,  as  well  as  a  gallantry 
worthy  of  France.  They  were  not  given  up  till 
after  the  time  of  M.  de  Calonne,  the  famous  mi- 
nister, even  more  eminent  for  his  capacity  than  for 
the  calumny  showered  on  him,  who  would  not  allow 
the  last  beams  of  royal  majesty  to  be  extinguished. 
If  he  dug  the  abyss  deeper  by  increasing  the  deficit, 
at  least  he  was  able  with  his  powerful  arm  to 
sustain  the  monarchy  from  tumbling  over  the 
brink,  and  he  would  have  saved  it  if  everybody 
had  been  disinterested  and  courageous  enough  to 
support  his  designs. 

The  last  of  the  balls  was  in  1787.     I  only  saw 
them  two  winters.       The    King  gave  them  to  the 
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Queen  every  Wednesday,  from  the  begiDning  of 
the  year  till  Lent. 

The  pages  of  the  chamber  had  to  do  the  honours. 
They  had  to  be  there  first— had  to  lead  the  ladies 
to  their  places,  offer  them  refreshments,  and  again 
take  them  to  supper,  or  to  their  carriages.  Ac- 
customed to  the  world  of  the  great,  they  apphed  the 
ingenuousness  of  their  youth,  and  the  good  breeding 
of  their  rank,  to  the  performance  of  these  duties. 
Strangers  were  always  struck  with  the  sight  of 
these  good  little  managers,  most  of  them  with  the 
roses  of  childhood  still  on  their  faces,  taking  infinite 
pains,  running,  caUing,  hurrying  the  servants  at 
the  refreshment  tables,  leading  out  the  ladies,  with- 
out seeming  surprised  at  this  magnificence,  or 
wearied  with  the  weight  of  their  splendid  dresses. 

There  was  an  old  theatre  in  the  part  of  the 
castle  to  the  right  of  the  royal  court,  which  had 
been  abandoned  as  too  small.  The  entertainments 
were  held  there.  Several  of  the  wooden  pavilions 
kept  at  the  Hotel  des  Menus  Pluisirs  were  added, 
that  could  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes,  ornamented 
in  a  few  hours,  and  made  moveable  palaces.  The 
arrangement  was  often  changed,  and  the  ball-room 
of  178G  was  especially  remarkable  for  its  elegance. 

The  entrance  led  into  a  verdant  thicket,  with 
statues  and  rose-bushes  in  it,  with  an  open  temple 
at  the  end,  and  a  billiard-table  in  it.  The  somewhat 
gloomy  foliage  of  the  grove  rendered  the  illumination 
of  the  billiard-table  the  more  dazzling.  On  the  right, 
little  alleys  led  to  the  rooms  for  dancing  and  for 
play;  and  one  of  the  doors  was  filled  with  a  great 
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sheet  of  unsilvered  plate  glass,  so  transparent  that 
a  Swiss  had  to  be  posted  there  to  prevent  any  clumsy 
people  coming  through.  This  was  in  order  that  the 
billiard-players  might  not  lose  the  sight  of  the  dance, 
and  yet  the  warmth  of  this  fine  room  not  escape. 

The  ball-room  was  an  oblong,  reached  by  a  few 
descending  steps.  There  was  a  gallery  all  round, 
that  allowed  room  to  pass  between  the  columns, 
without  interference  with  the  dancing.  Persons 
who  had  not  been  presented,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  boxes,  were  allowed  to  look  on 
from  them,  and  the  pages  took  care  to  have  re- 
freshments carried  there.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  dancing-room  was  the  refreshment-table,  and 
that  terminated  the  view  from  the  card-room.  It 
was  in  a  semicircle.  There  were  enormous  baskets 
of  fruit  and  pastry  between  antique  urns  filled  with 
liquors,  whose  colour  was  visible  by  the  reflection 
of  the  light.  Four  marble  shells  held  fountains 
that  flowed  all  night,  and  produced  a  pleasant  cool- 
ness in  the  dancing-room,  while  a  number  of  heat- 
ing pipes  warmed  the  other  apartments. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  forgotten.  Two  maids 
were  waiting  in  a  dressing-room  to  repair  anj  in- 
juries to  the  dress  that  might  occur  in  the  heat  of 
the  dance ;  and  as  the  arrangements  of  the  danc- 
ing-room had  only  left  a  semicircular  space  for  this 
room,  it  was  lined  with  looking-glasses,  so  as  to 
produce  a  perfect  illusion,  and  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  perfectly  circular. 

The  dresses  were  simple  and  elegant.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  in  dress-clothes,  and  danced  with  their 
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plumed  bats  on  their  heads,  a  noble  and  graceful 
fashion  that  I  never  saw  in  use  except  at  the  Court 
of  France.  Several  men  wore  black  coats  trimmed 
with  jet,  and  these  dresses  were  very  brilliant,  from 
the  reflexion  of  the  lustres  in  the  trimming. 

A  person  must  be  "  carriage  company, "  that  is 
to  say,  have  been  presented,  to  have  the  entree  to 
these  balls  and  to  dance  there.  Any  one  on  duty 
could  be  present,  but  could  not  dance  nor  sit  down 
to  table.  There  were  not  even  any  exceptions  to 
the  officers  of  the  Guards ;  and  so  several  of  them 
used  to  make  interest  with  us  to  let  them  come  and 
join  our  supper-table,  laid  in  a  separate  room. 

Supper  was  served  at  midnight,  in  the  old  theatre. 
There  were  twelve  places  at  each  table,  and  people 
of  the  same  set  kept  together.  The  King's  and 
Queen's  footmen  waited.  The  most  delicate  and 
studied  dishes  were  provided  in  plenty.  The  royal 
family  often  had  their  supper  at  the  ball :  the  King 
never  came  there  till  after  he  had  had  his  supper,  at 
nine  o'clock,  in  his  own  rooms.  He  stayed  till  one 
o'clock,  and  went  to  bed  after  a  gan:ie  at  trictrac  in 
a  little  room  intended  for  that  amusement.  This 
prince,  being  an  admirer  of  morality  and  moderation, 
did  not  like  high  play.  He  seldom  risked  losing  more 
than  two  louis  of  an  evening.  At  one  of  these 
balls  four  young  men,  whose  names  I  forget,  ex- 
cept the  young  Belsunce,  who  was  murdered  at 
Caen  during  the  Revolution,  were  playing  rather  too 
hi2"h  at  billiards.  The  King  came  into  the  room,  and 
asked  why  they  were  not  dancing ;  they  said  they 
were  resting  a  little,  and  assured  the  King  that  they 
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were  not  betting  high.  Next  morning  it  was  found 
out  that  the  losses  had  amounted  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  louis,  and  the  King  banished 
the  four  young  men  to  their  regiments. 

Though  Louis  XVI.  was  so  good-natured  and 
simple,  his  rank  and  his  virtues  were  a  little  op- 
pressive. He  retired  early,  because  he  knew  that 
the  ball  was  much  gayer  and  more  lively  when  he 
was  gone.  The  strictness  of  the  etiquette  dimi- 
nished ;  the  old  young  men,  whose  years  were  too 
many  for  mingling  in  these  pleasures,  would  then 
take  the  liberty  of  a  country-dance,  or  a  "  Sir 
Roger."  They  could  be  distinguished  by  their  bare 
heads,  for  they  were  not  supposed  to  come  for  the 
sake  of  dancing,  and  were  not  dressed  accordingly. 

The  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  had  given 
up  dancing,  would  do  it  once  in  a  way  for  a  wonder, 
and  there  never  had  been  so  m.uch  decorum  at  the 
Court  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  bright  liveliness. 

The  best  dancers  of  the  time  were  the  MM.  de 
I'Aigie,  who  were  afterwards  surpassed,  because 
this  frivolous  art  has  become  the  object  of  perse- 
vering study,  requiring  youth  and  practice,  and 
because  twenty  years  had  gone  by  since  their 
first  success.  The  best  lady-dancer  was  Madame 
d'Agoult  or  Mademoiselle  de  Bellemont,  who  after- 
wards quitted  her  husband  for  Rovere  of  the  Con- 
vention, whom  she  chose  to  follow  to  the  marshes 
of  Guiana ;  but  finding  him  dead,  very  soon  sup- 
plied   the   loss,    not   with   M.   d'Agoult,    but    with 
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the  captain    of  the   Enghsh  vessel   she  sailed  in. 
0  morals  !" 

These  brilliant  nights  were  only  ended  by  the 
break  of  day.  We  led  the  ladies  to  their  car- 
riages, after  giving  them  soup  and  refreshments, 
and  went  to  seek  our  well-earned  repose,  with  our 
pockets  full  of  sugar-plums  and  oranges,  the  re- 
mains of  the  splendid  supper  laid  for  us.  Some- 
times it  happened  that  the  noise  and  enjoyment 
could  not  prevent  several  pages  from  falling  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    IXDIAX    EMBASSY. 

CURIOSITY  is  always  excited  by  these  extraor- 
diuary  embassies  coming  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  they  often  mark  periods  in  history,  not 
so  much  by  the  importance  of  the  negotiations  as 
by  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence. 

All  France  was  greatly  excited  and  attention  at- 
tracted by  the  embassy  sent  to  Louis  XVI.,  in 
1788,  by  Tippoo  Sahib,  King  of  Mysore,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hyder  Ali.  Our  conversation  was  long 
occupied,  and  our  fashions  formed  on  the  manners, 
habits  and  dress  of  these  Indians.  They  were 
treated  without  much  consideration  or  ceremony, 
either  because  the  Minister  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  their  demands,  or  because  the  trou- 
bles of  the  time  were  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
object  of  their  lengthy  journey  was  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  France  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  formidable  power  of  the  English  in 
India.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  but  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Government  might  have  been  wise  enough 
to  adopt  the  views  of  the  Sultan,  who  already  fore- 
saw the  fall  of  his  empire,  and  his  own  burial  under 
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the  ruins  of  Seringapatam.  Afterwards,  the  Direc- 
toiy,  and  before  them  the  Committee  of  Pubhc 
Safety,  conteDted  themselves  with  sending  some 
desperate  revolutionists  into  that  country,  who 
treated  Tippoo  Sahib  as  a  citizen  sultan,  and 
wanted  to  teach  the  rights  of  man  to  an  Asiatic 
despot. 

The  embassy  landed  at  Toulon,  reached  Paris  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1788,  and  was  quartered  in  the 
Rue  Bergere,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  It  was  com- 
posed of  three  ambassadors,  two  young  relatives  of 
the  Sultan,  and  upwards  of  thirty  servants.  The 
names  of  the  ambassadors  were  Mohammed  Dervish 
Khan,  brother-in-law  of  the  Sultan,  and  head  of 
their  religion  ;  Mohammed  Osman  Khan,  and  Akbar 
Ali  Khan,  general  of  cavalry,  conspicuous  for  his 
great  height,  his  bold  bearing,  and  white  beard. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  embassy  reached  the 
Great  Trianon  in  the  evening;  it  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  the  avenues  were  filled  with 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators.  The  three  am- 
bassadors and  the  interpreters  were  in  three  car- 
riages, with  the  King's  liveries.  They  were  taken 
to  the  apartments  in  the  right  wing,  and  I  entered 
with  them.  They  seemed  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  garden  and  palace  very  much.  The  Dervish 
afterwards  said  his  prayers,  and  requested  the  re- 
moval of  the  carpet  as  containing  some  representa- 
tions of  men,  and  the  general  told  stories  of  tiger- 
hunts,  boasting  his  courage  and  skill  in  meeting 
this  formidable  creature  in  its  rase. 
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The  next  clay  the  solemn  audience  took  place. 
The  throne  had  been  prepared  in  the  Hall  of  Her- 
cules, and  all  around  chairs  were  arranged  for  the 
royal  family,  and  for  the  Court,  in  their  most  elegant 
toilette. 

The  ambassadors  entered  the  castle  by  the  great 
marble  staircase,  crossed  the  Queen's  apartments, 
the  grand  gallery,  and  all  the  halls,  where  rows  of 
seats  had  been  raised  and  were  filled  with  specta- 
tors from  Paris.  After  mass,  the  King  took  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  and  the  masters  of  ceremonies 
went  to  fetch  the  embassy  from  the  waiting-room, 
in  a  hall  of  the  royal  court. 

The  party  then  traversed  the  suite  of  fourteen 
apartments,  full  of  elegant  women,  whose  appear- 
ance seemed  to  strike  the  strangers  very  much. 
The  three  envoys  were  preceded  by  the  masters  of 
ceremonies  and  the  interpreters,  and  followed  by 
their  attendants,  some  of  them  being  their  guard, 
with  no  mark  of  nationality  but  their  caps,  in  a 
kind  of  European  uniform  of  red  and  green  morocco, 
which  afterwards  served  as  a  model  for  the  equipment 
of  a  corps  of  sepoys. 

On  reaching  the  hall,  the  chief  of  the  embassy 
made  a  speech,  and  it  was  interpreted,  as  well  as 
the  King's  reply.  He  then  presented  his  creden- 
tials, wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
twenty-one  pieces  of  money,  as  a  homage  of  re- 
spect. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  audience,  they  re- 
quested a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  the  assembled  Court,  and  were  afterwards 
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conducted  in  the  previous  order  to  the  Louse  of  M, 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  Minister  for  Naval  Affairs,  and 
dined  with  him. 

In  the  afternoon  they  were  conducted  through 
the  gardens,  with  all  the  fountains  playing,  drawn 
in  the  little  carrioles  I  have  mentioned  above,  an 
immense  crowd  being  attracted  by  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle. I  observed  that  all  these  Indians  generally, 
either  from  indolence  or  some  other  reason,  ap- 
peared to  take  but  little  notice  of  anything  they 
saw,  or  of  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles. I  was  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  that  con- 
tained the  chief  of  the  embassy  and  the  Minister ; 
just  as  the  latter  was  pointing  out  the  Basin  of 
Neptune,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  spouts 
of  water  rose  instantly  in  the  air  on  the  turning 
of  a  key.  The  Indian  was  engaged  in  scratching 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs ;  he  raised  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  to  the  grand  spectacle,  and  then  dropped 
them  on  his  slippers  at  once. 

Afterwards,  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Paris  * 
A  short  time  before  their  departure,  in  the  month 
of  October,  they  returned  to  Versailles  to  hunt 
with  the  King,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Brest, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  to  embark 
on  board  a  frigate  commanded  by  Captain  Mac- 
namara,  whose  crew  mutinied  and  murdered  him 
on  his  return. 

The  ambassadors  received  some  company  during 
their  stay  at  Trianon.  I  went  to  see  them  several 
times,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  their  manners  and 
habits.  Every  time  that  I  saw  them  in  state  in   the 
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room,  a  slave  brought  pipes  and  poured  perfumed 
water  over  our  bands.  The  pipes  were  long  leather 
tubes,  with  an  amber  mouthpiece  attached  to  one 
bowl  that  was  placed  on  a  large  scent-vessel,  so 
arranged  that  the  tobacco-smoke  issued  through  a 
tube  below  the  surface  of  perfumed  water,  and 
was  cleansed  before  it  reached  the  inhaling  tube. 

The  kingdom  of  Mysore  is  situated  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, on  this  side  of  tlie  Gauges,  so  the  in- 
habitants are  very  swarthy,  and  of  copper  colour. 
Their  dress,  like  that  of  most  nations  of  southern 
Asia,  is  composed  of  large  drawers  and  robes  of 
muslin  or  cotton  cloth  more  or  less  fine.  I  never 
saw  any  gold  embroidery  but  on  their  shawls, 
which  they  wrapped  round  them  according  to  the 
degree  of  cold.  Their  turbans  are  not  so  high 
as  those  of  the  Turks,  but  much  larger.  The 
slaves  wore  some  of  the  shape  of  our  round  hats, 
and  these  were  a  becoming  head-dress  when  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  Many  of  these  slaves 
had  lived  in  Pondicherry,  and  spoke  a  little  French, 
as  did  one  of  the  youths,  who  were  far  more 
intelligent  than  could  have  been  expected. 

These  Indians  only  ate  the  flesh  of  animals  killed 
by  themselves,  with  certain  rites  of  purification ; 
they  had  also  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  their 
own  cooks,  and  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  curious  sights  to  the  public  to  go  and  see 
their  meals  prepared  in  the  basement  of  the  Tria- 
non. The  quantity  of  spices,  pepper,  curry,  and 
especially  of  garlic,   that  they  put  in,   made  their 
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dishes  intolerable  to  a  European  palate.  I  tasted 
one. 

I  still  seem  to  see  one  of  tbeir  cooks  sitting 
cross-leo'o^ed  on  the  corner  of  a  table,  and  knead- 
iug  balls  of  rice  and  meat  with  his  hands.  The 
Queen  also  wished  to  taste  their  Indian  cookery, 
but  she  could  not  bear  the  quantity  of  seasoning  in 
it. 

One  day  the  ambassadors  came  to  see  the  pages' 
riding-school,  and  the  two  young  men  endeavoured 
to  ride  our  horses ;  but  their  seat,  with  very  short 
stirrups,  and  knees  raised  high,  would  not  do  with 
horses  accustomed  to  be  ridden  with  all  the  perfec- 
tion and  refinement  of  art. 

The}"  were  more  successful  in  hunting,  and  rode 
their  horses  with  great  boldness.  The  ambassadors 
followed  the  chase  in  a  caicche,  wrapped  up  in  the 
shawls  to  protect  themselves  from  the  chill  of  an 
October  fog,  which  made  tbem  feel  the  difference 
between  the  climate  of  Paris  and  that  of  Seringa- 
pat  am. 

The  presents  given  by  this  embassy  were  not 
considerable.  They  consisted  of  some  pieces  of 
very  beautiful  muslin,  well-made  Indian  weapons, 
and  a  little  box  of  valuable  pearls.  Tliej^  received 
in  exchange  a  good  many  Lyons  silks,  clocks,  and 
Sevres  porcelain.  The  Queen  had  their  eflSgies 
constructed  in  wax,  and  made  a  group  of  tliem, 
with  the  interpreter  and  a  slave  smoking  their 
pipes  in  one  of  the  huts  in  the  Trianon.  The  like- 
ness was  perfect. 

It  was  asserted  at  the   time  that  Tippoo  Sahib 
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was  .displeased  at  the  ill  success  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, and  put  them  to  death  on  their  return.  Ir, 
is  certain  that,  if  the  Revolution  had  not  occurred, 
great  advantage  might  have  been  gained  by  alliance 
with  Tippoo,  as  his  power  had  been  increased  b\' 
the  successes  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  French  would  have  attracted  all  the  Nawabs 
who  were  crushed  or  tyrannised  over  by  the  English, 
and  so  a  counterpoise  to  the  colossal  power  of  our 
neighbours  in  the  East  Indies  might  have  been 
raised  up. 

It  was  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  that  there 
was  a  very  much  less  ceremonious  reception  at  Ver- 
sailles of  the  son  of  a  King  of  Cochin-China,  of  the 
age  of  eight  years,  introduced  by  a  missionary,  to 
request  the  aid  of  France  in  favour  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  deposed  by  a  usurper.  This  mis- 
sionary, Mon seigneur  Pierre  Georges  Pigneau, 
Bishop  of  Adran,  had  attached  himself  to  the  so- 
vereign of  Cochin-China  when  his  dynasty  was 
overturned  by  some  rebels,  and  had  then  offered 
an  asylum  at  his  house  to  the  brother  of  the  last 
king,  up  to  about  the  year  1 779,  when  the  evicted 
monarch  succeeded  in  reconquering  a  portion  of 
bis  estates.  But  it  was  only  a  momentary  return 
to  power,  for  he  was  again  expelled  in  1782,  and 
the  bishop  as  well,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Thence,  after  all 
these  vicissitudes,  did  the  prelate  start  to  solicit  the 
protection  of  France,  furnished  with  the  royal  seal, 
and  accompanied  by  the  young  heir. 

He  reached  Pondicherry  on  the  27th  of  February, 
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1785,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Freucb  merchants, 
who  perceived  the  advantages  and  results  of  his 
projects,  the  Bishop  of  Adran  made  his  way  to 
L'Orient  in  the  month  of  February,  1787.  But 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  requests  of  the 
bishop  in  France,  for  the  minds  of  men  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  clouds  gathering  on  the  horizon. 
At  last,  after  many  objections  and  difficulties,  a 
treaty  was  signed  in  November  by  the  Count  de 
Montmorin,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  as- 
sistance in  ships  and  men  was  granted  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  But  on  the  arrival  of  Monseigneur 
Pigneau  in  India,  in  March  1788,  fresh  obstacles 
had  arisen  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  missionary, 
now  entitled  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King 
of  France,  quite  as  much  from  the  ill-will  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  French  leaders  as  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  events  of  a  threatening  nature.  However, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  assistance,  particu- 
larly some  French  officers,  for  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch, whom  he  rejoined  at  the  end  of  October,  1789, 
with  his  pupil,  being  conveyed  by  the  frigate  Meduse 
commanded  by  M.  de  Rasilly.  With  this  slight  as- 
sistance, and  through  successes  obtained  during  his 
son's  absence,  the  King-  succeeded  in  reofaining-  his 
crown  in  1792.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  when  Lord  Macartney  touched  there  in 
1793.  The  King,  Nguyen  Anh,  maintained  his  ad- 
vantage, thanks  to  the  confidence  he  continued  to 
repose  in  the  bishop,  seconded  by  the  French 
officers,  though  there  were  many  intrigues  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  great.     But  his  worthy  minister 
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did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  him  in  peaceable 
possession  of  his  estates.  He  was  carried  off  by- 
dysentery  in  October,  1799.  His  pupil  only  sur- 
vived him  by  two  years,  and  died  of  the  sraall-pox 
in  1801.  King  Nguyen  Anh  caused  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  paid  to  the  body  of  the  missionary, 
and  conveyed  tokens  of  his  gratitude  to  his  family. 

This  King,  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Asia 
during  modern  times,  only  died  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1820. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TEIANOX. 

rpHE  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  An- 
-i-  toinette  sought  subjects  on  which  to  found  their 
most  absurd  cahimnies  more  especially  in  her  visits, 
or,  according  to  the  habitual  expression,  journeys 
to  the  little  Trianon.  According  to  these  kites,* 
here  was  the  reef  to  wreck  the  morality  and 
cause  the  ruin  of  France.  And  yet,  is  it  not  very 
natural  that  it  should  be  pleasant  for  a  sovereign 
always  in  state,  in  the  midst  of  the  chains  of  the 
most  rigorous  etiquette,  to  be  able  to  retire  to 
some  solitary  mansion  to  escape  from  the  weight 
of  greatness.  From  all  time  our  kings  have  had 
their  little  places  of  retirement.  Isabeau'of  Bavaria 
plotted  the  rnin  of  France  in  the  little  Hotel  Bar- 
bette. Francis  the  First  forgot  the  disasters  of  the 
battle  of  Pavia  in  the  Little  Bourbon,  Rue  Git-le- 
Coeur,  at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes.  And 
numbers  of  ourselves,  under  the  labour  of  important 
employment  in  the  heart  of  a  tov/n,  sigh  for  a  coun- 
try retreat,  and  to  taste  the  charms  of  solitude. 
Sovereigns,  it  is  true,  may  find,  if  they  choose,  more 
opportunity  for  the  free  scope  of  their  passions  in 

*  Sohereaux,  kites,  the  term  for  the  raY>Sicio\is  petit  noblesse  of  the 
provinces. 
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these  retired  spots,  far  from  all  state.  But  they 
would  then  have  to  take  certain  precautions  that 
the  Queen  knew  nothing  of,  because  she  never  so 
much  as  dreamt  of  the  wickednesses  that  the  base 
imagination  of  her  revilers  invented  for  her. 

She  never  slept  at  Trianon,  except  in  her  journeys, 
and  they  were  so  rare  that  I  only  saw  two  repeti- 
tions during  four  years,  and  then  the  Queen's  whole 
household  accompanied  her.  The  King  spent  the 
day  there,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  a  perfect  example 
of  every  virtue,  made  her  abode  there.  Might  not 
such  an  gegis  have  protected  the  Queen  from  any 
suspicion  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  this  subject. 
We  have  lived  in  such  unhappy  times  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  thickets  of  Trianon,  amid  the  roses 
and  perfumes,  all  our  most  cheerful  ideas  make 
their  escape,  to  leave  us  plunged,  against  our  will, 
in  sorrowful  remembrance,  and  raise  the  recollection 
"  that  queens  have  been  seen  to  weep  like  common 
women,  and  surprise  has  been  felt  at  the  quantity 
of  tears  that  the  eyes  of  kings  contain." 

The  price  of  this  mansion  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated,  but  it  was  very  far  from  surpassing  the 
bounds  of  the  allowable  expenditure  of  a  great  king. 
Besides,  it  had  been  built  by  Louis  XV.,  and  nothing 
but  the  embellishments  introduced  by  the  change 
of  tastes  and  ideas  could  be  set  down  to  the  subse- 
quent reign.  It  is  even  now  easy  to  ascertain  that 
this  mansion  was  not  so  magnificent  but  that  those 
of  many  bankers  were  more  sumptuous;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  arose  less  from  its  value  than 
from  the  tastefulness  of  its  arransfement. 
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The  Louse  is  a  square  detached  block,  ornamented 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  too  small  to  afford  more 
than  the  necessary  lodging  for  a  Queen  of  France. 
A  dining-room,  a  drawing-room,  a  billiard-room,  a 
bedroom,  and  some  dressing-rooms,  composed  the 
first  floor;  the  second  only  contained  some  small 
rooms  for  Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  ladies  of  the 
palace. 

The  furniture  was  more  remarkable  for  its 
elegance  than  its  magnificence,  and  there  was  far 
more  splendour  in  many  hotels  in  Paris.  The 
drawing-room  was  adorned  with  paintings,  the 
bedroom  had  muslin  hangings,  with  embroidery 
and  brilliant  colours  that  in  some  sort  rivalled  the 
most  practiced  pencil.  Some  portraits  of  the 
children  of  Maria  Theresa  brought  the  Queen  back 
to  the  bosom  of  her  family,  where  she  might  have 
found  more  happiness,  if  less  splendour.  But  while 
these  pictures  aroused  sweet  emotions  in  her  heart, 
they  must  have  inspired  most  serious  reflexions,  for 
all  these  Princes  and  Princesses  were  represented  as 
monks  and  nuns  digging  their  own  graves.  The 
only  luxury  of  the  adjoining  dressing-room  consisted 
of  two  looking-glasses  that  rose  out  of  the  floor  bv 
a  spring,  and  could  darken  the  room  by  covering 
the  windows.  But  the  times  we  live  in  are  not 
those  when  a  small  Venetian  mirror  was  a  present 
worthy  of  a  king;  all  our  actresses  and  the  most 
simple  ladies  of  the  middle  class  now  have  looking- 
glasses  of  the  largest  size. 

The  famous  table  that  was  once  in  the  castle  at 
Choisy,  was  fitted  in  the  dining-room  by  means  of 
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balance  weights  and  other  mechanical  secrets  it 
went  down  into  the  lower  story  to  be  laid  with  a 
fresh  course. 

Three  sides  of  the  block  of  the  Trianon  presented 
three  different  aspects  combined  in  unison  with 
wonderful  art.  One  of  these  faces,  symbolic  of 
France,  looked  over  a  garden  laid  out  in  the  taste 
of  Le  Notre  and  his  cotemporaries.  Orange  trees 
and  statues  were  alternated  in  niches  of  verdure, 
and  adorned  a  grass-plot  with  a  theatre  at  the  end, 
that  had  a  stage  large  enough  for  the  most  compli- 
cated operas,  though  the  body  of  it  was  very  small. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  Queen  acted  plays  there 
more  than  once.*  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  month  of 
September,  1785,  The  Barber  of  Seville  was  played 
there  to  a  very  small  audience.  The  Queen  acted 
E-osina  with  all  possible  elegance  and.  truth;  the 
Count  d'Artois  played  Figaro,  M,  de  Vaudreuil 
acted  Count  Almavira,  and  the  parts  of  Bartholo 
and  Bazile  were  filled  by  MM.  de  Guiche  and  de 
Crussol.  The  piece  was  played  with  an  agreement 
and  unity  unusual  in  these  gatherings  of  society. 

As  to  Louis  XVI.,  he  never  took  any  part  in 
these  performances  as  an  actor.  This  Prince  had 
graver  occupations,  and  it  might  be  said  with  the 
poet  that  he  was  never  seen 

To  make  himself  a  Roman  spectacle, 
Or  go  to  waste  his  voice  upon  the  stage. 

In  front  of   the    house    was  a    lawn,   where,   to 

*  Lady  Clementina  Davies  mentions  that  her  father  had  acted 
there  with  the  Queen. 
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use  the    simple    expression   of    an    ancient    poet, 

So  tenderly,  so  daintily, 
So  smilingly,  the  wave 
AVith  babbling  voice  caressingly 
The  verdant  banks  doth  lave. 

At  the  end  was  a  rock  shaded  by  pine-trees, 
cypresses,  and  larches,  and  a  rustic  bridge  over  the 
stream,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Swiss  mountains 
and  the  precipices  of  the  Valais.  This  rustic  and 
wild  prospect  made  that  on  the  third  side  of  the 
mansion  seem  more  sweet,  where  the  temple  of  Love 
became  visible  amid  flowers  and  laurel  groves,  as  in 
Italy.  A  splendid  statue,  by  the  sculptor  Bouchar- 
don,  represented  the  god  in  all  the  beauty  of  youth, 
shaping  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  the  bow  he  uses  for 
piercing  hearts.  The  Senate  now  possesses  this 
elegant  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  other  notable  points  of  this  charming  dwell- 
ing were  an  octagon  room  of  marble,  very  elegant 
and  commodious  for  the  performance  of  a  concert, 
and  a  grotto  that  has  furnished  so  much  matter  for 
malice,  that  I  may  omit  saying  anything  as  to  its 
employment. 

A  mass  of  rustic  rocks  rose  at  the  bottom  of  a 
little  thickly-shaded  valley,  and  a  stream  that  made 
a  thousand  windings  in  a  meadow  enamelled  with 
flowers  there  disappeared  in  a  rapid.  By  follow- 
ing its  windings  through  many  turns,  the  entrance 
of  a  grotto  was  reached,  so  dark  that  the  eyes  were 
dazzled  at  first,  and  required  some  time  to  discover 
anything.     The  grotto  was  carpeted  with  moss,  and 
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refreshed  by  the  brook  flowing  through  it.  A  couch, 
also  of  moss,  was  an  invitation  to  repose.  But 
either  by  chance,  or  by  the  architect's  intention,  a 
crevice  was  open  at  the  head  of  the  couch,  and  gave 
a  view  of  the  whole  meadow,  so  that  any  persons 
desirous  of  approaching  this  mysterious  retreat 
could  be  seen  from  afar,  while  a  dark  stair  led  to 
the  top  of  the  rock  in  a  dense  thicket,  so  that  any- 
thing might  be  kept  concealed  from  undesirable 
gaze. 

Was  this  really  the  architect's  intention  ?  Nay, 
rather  the  shameless  imagination  of  some  brutal 
slanderer  has  lent  them  thoughts  never  conceived, 
and  has  imagined  a  design  derived  from  iniquity,  in 
a  really  innocent  arrangement.  The  fact  remains 
that  this  grotto  has  been  the  basis  of  a  thousand 
atrocities  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  by  a  regicide  party,  determined  to  taint 
her  honour  before  sending  her  to  the  scaffold  ;  and 
what  is  still  more  deplorable,  these  unworthy  tales 
were  repeated,  and  even  propagated  by  those  who 
should  have  been  the  first  to  refute  them.  I  shall 
always  call  to  mind  that  this  grotto  was  shown  to 
me  by  a  noble,  deputy  to  the  States-General,  who 
sat  among  the  defenders  of  the  Monarchy,  but  who 
made  accusations  against  the  Queen,  and  who  even, 
while  defending  the  throne,  tried  to  make  the  King 
ridiculous.  So  great  was  the  blindness  of  the  French, 
and  so  well  did  they  deserve  the  unhappy  fate  they 
experienced  for  several  years. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  at  Trianon  were  a 
number  of  cottages  on  the  borders  of  the  stream,  of 
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most  rustic  appearance  without,  and  elegant  even 
— sometimes  exquisite — within. 

In  the  midst  of  this  little  hamlet  a  lofty  tower, 
called  Marlborough's  Tower,  commanded  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  exterior  stair,  bordered  with  stocks 
and  geraniums,  seemed  like  a  garden  in  the  air.  One 
of  the  huts  was  a  dairy,  and  the  cream  contained  in 
China  vases,  placed  on  tables  of  white  marble,  was 
kept  cool  by  the  brook  flowing  through  the  room. 
Close  by  was  the  real  farm  where  the  queen  had  a 
splendid  herd  of  Swiss  cows  that  grazed  in  the 
meadows  around. 

jN^ear  the  mansion  was  a  game  of  roundabout,  in  a 
great  Chinese  pavilion,  in  which  the  brightness  of 
the  sun's  rays  was  reflected  from  gold  and  blue. 
Three  Chinese  figures  seemed  to  put  the  machine  in 
motion,  while  it  was  really  turned  by  persons  con- 
cealed in  a  cellar. 

Trianon  is  now  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  foreign  trees,  which  have  grown  pro- 
digiously, and  spread  an  impenetrable  shade.  Espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  is  a  fine  tulip-tree,  a  yard  in 
diameter,  and  a  multitude  of  other  rare  and  valuable 
trees. 

This  Trianon  was  called  '  the  little'  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Great  Trianon,  standing  very  near,  and 
built  by  Louis  XIV.  in  Italian  taste,  and  after  the 
model  of  the  numerous  palaces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  It  is  composed  of  a  ground-floor  alone, 
with  balustrades  and  statues  above  it,  forming  two 
wings  joined  by  a  great  peristyle  of  columns  of  red 
and  green  marble.     This  mansion   was  exceedingly 
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well  kept  up,  although  it  had  been  abandoned.  I 
never  saw  it  occupied  but  twice.  The  first  time  the 
body  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  placed  there ;  the  second  time,  it  served  the 
quarters  of  the  embassy  of  Tippoo  Sahib. 

The  gardens  were  large,  and  presented  no  points 
worthy  of  note  except  an  amphitheatre  of  turf,  with, 
the  busts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Laocoon,  by  Tuby,  and  an  ancient  .granite  of 
Minerva. 

Louis  XIV.  had  built  this  mansion  from  the  de- 
sio-ns  of  Mansart  to  form  a  termination  to  the  riofht 
branch  of  the  canal  of  Versailles,  and  to  serve  as  a 
pendant  to  the  menagerie. 

Trianon  or  Triarnum  was  a  fief  owned  by  the 
lords  of  Versailles  in  1225.  They  sold  it  to  the 
nuns  of  Saint  Genevieve^  who  yielded  it  to 
Louis  XIV.  in  16G3. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     MENAGERIE. 

IT  is  rafclier  in  compliaace  with  ancient  custom 
than  for  pleasure  that  all  sovereigns  make  coi- 
tions of  strange  animals.  The  Roman  emperors 
and  great  generals  of  the  Republic  brought  the 
most  rare  animals  from  the  countries  they  conquered, 
to  adorn  their  triumphs,  and  for  the  combats  of  the 
amphitheatre.  This  sanguinary  amusement  was  long 
continued  by  the  barbarians;  and  Pepin,  short  as 
he  was,  cut  off  a  lion's  head  before  his  whole  court. 
Charlemagne,  his  son,  changed  the  bears  and  tigers 
for  immense  sheepfolds,  numerous  herds,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  poultry,  and  did  not  disdain  to 
make  a  great  profit  of  them.  His  descendants 
leaving  these  rural  occupations  to  their  subjects, 
continueci  to  form  collections  of  the  contributions  of 
travellers.  In  this  they  followed  an  ancient  custom, 
and,  besides,  it  was  pleasant  as  well  as  important  to 
the  progress  of  natural  history,  to  see  so  many 
different  animals  gathered  together,  to  find  under 
one  roof  the  bear  of  northern  regions  and  the  lion 
of  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  and  be  able  to  study 
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iu  one  Aviary  the  ways  of  so  many  little  birds  of 
various  voice  and  plumage. 

The  Menagerie  of  Versailles  was  a  small  building 
on  the  road  to  Saint  Cyr.  The  architect  ]\Iansart 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  canal, 
as  I  said  before,  to  match  the  Great  Trianon.  In 
the  same  place  was  a  large  farm  ;  the  tenant  occupied 
all  the  fields  in  that  part  of  the  park  of  Versailles, 
and  his  fine  cattle  grazed  iu  company  with  the  deer 
and  roe,  and  supplied  the  milk  required  for  the 
Court. 

The  house  at  the  Menagerie  contained  some  plea- 
sant rooms,  but  they  became  neglected  when  no 
longer  visited.  On  the  ground-floor  was  one  of  those 
halls  of  shell-work  and  rockery  that  were  the 
ornaments  of  gardens  of  old  time,  and  the  delight 
of  our  ancestors,  for  by  slily  turning  a  tap  a 
quantity  of  little  jets  of  water  were  turned  on  to 
deluge  the  inquisitive  and  amuse  the  spectators. 

The  house  stood  alone,  with  yards  around  it,  and 
there  roamed  the  animals,  whose  nature  was  gentle 
enough  to  permit  their  being  at  liberty ;  while,  in 
others,  were  great  cages  occupied  by  roaring  lions, 
tigers,  and  panthers.  There  was  but  a  small  number 
of  animals  in  the  Menagerie,  only  some  tigers,  a 
rhinoceros,  some  apes,  and  the  beautiful  lion  brought 
from  the  forests  of  Senegal,  with  a  dog,  his  com- 
panion from  birth,  and  comforter  in  foreign  lands,  the 
same  lion  who  died  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 
The  elephant  had  been  long  dead.  This  colossus, 
which  might  have  walked  across  the  Ganges  with 
ease,  was  drowned  in  a  little  pond  while  bathing. 
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The  aviary  was  very  pleasant,  because,  thanks  to 
a  little  brook  that  ran  throug-h  it,  all  the  wino^ed  races 
that  chirp  among  the  bushes,  and  all  kinds  of  marsh 
and  shore  waders  were  united  there.  The  song  of 
the  warbler  was  mingled  with'  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
sea-gull,  while  the  pheasant  from  China  gravely  dis- 
played his  golden  dress  and  plume. 

I  have  been  told,  and  confess  to  ignorance  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  story,  that  a  keeper  of  the  Mena- . 
gerie  begged  of  Louis  XIV.  to  grant  him  the  reversion 
of  the  place  of  an  elephant  who  received  a  number 
of  bottles  of  wine  every  day.  It  is  quite  evident 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  have  known  this  remark- 
able individual,  but  I  did  know  just  such  another 
in  the  person  of  a  certain  Captain  Laroche,  porter  of 
the  Menagerie. 

The  Captain  might  be  said  to  fill  the  post  of  the 
fools  of  our  ancient  kings  at  court,  without  being 
quite  so  clever.  From  all  time  humorous  persons 
have  served  for  the  entertainment  of  princes.  We 
find  in  Saint  Simon's  Memoirs  that  a  certain  Dame 
Panache  was  a  diversion  to  the  whole  Court,  carry- 
ing off  the  remains  of  feasts  that  they  stuffed  into 
her  pockets,  thrusting  in  a  medley  of  made  dishes, 
dessert,  and  roast  meat,  and  teased  as  much  as 
possible.  Captain  Laroche  bedizened  with  lace,  and 
loaded  with  diamonds  and  rings  like  a  banker,  was 
the  dirtiest  person  to  be  met  with,  and  never  did  a 
boar  in  his  wallow  emit  such  a  fetid  odour.  People 
vied  in  teasing  the  Captain,  and  his  favourite  ex- 
pression, '*  Say  no  more  about  it,"  was  quite  the 
rage  at  that  time,  like  the  most  fashionable  puns  of 
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tlie  present  da3^  Before  the  storm  of  sorrows  des- 
cended, Louis  XVI.  used  often  to  amuse  himself  with 
Laroche,  who  was  always  particuhir  in  his  attendance 
at  the  King's  retiring.  Then  there  was  a  very 
amusing  contest  between  the  pages  on  duty  and  the 
Captain,  their  object  being  to  pull  off  his  wig  and 
throw  it  on  the  canopy  of  the  bed,  but  the  Captain, 
like  a  prudent  soldier,  always  had  the  means  of  re- 
pairing his  loss  in  his  pocket.  Everyone  tried  to 
excell  in  inventing  tricks  to  tease  the  unfortunate 
being,  and  he  was  easily  consoled  by  good  places 
and  pensions.  At  last  when  sorrow  had  set  its 
mark  upon  the  King,  and  the  Captain  had  grown 
more  extraordinary  in  his  ways,  he  was,  to  his  great 
sorrow  and  offence,  forbidden  to  enter  the  King's 
apartments.  I  must  say  to  the  credit  of  Louis  XVI. 
that  all  these  jokes  were  interrupted  when  the  Duke 
de  Villequier,  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  was 
present,  as  he  was  connected  with  M.  de  Laroche 
by  his  second  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mazade, 
a  banker's  daughter. 
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THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  VERSAILLES. 

n|"^HEIlE  are  very  pleasant  walks  in  the  woods 
JL  around  Versailles.  Tbey  nearly  all  grow  on  hills 
and  are  refreshed  by  springs  that  glide  slowly  down 
to  valleys  and  form  little  brooks.  At  sunset  the 
stag  came  there  to  quench  his  thirst,  the  agile  roe 
bounded  on  the  sloping  hills,  and  the  red-eyed 
pheasant  rose  noisily  from  a  brake,  while  the  timid 
partridge  proclaimed  its  love  in  its  sharp  call. 

It  was  pleasant  sporting  in  these  woods  and  the 
plains  around,  from  the  quantity  of  game.  It  multi- 
plied under  the  strictest  preservation  and  watchful 
care ;  and  though  the  King  and  his  brothers  always 
killed  seven  or  eight  hundred  head,  and  sometimes 
even  fifteen  hundred,  the  extent  of  the  park  was  so 
great,  and  the  game  so  plentiful,  that  no  diminu- 
tion could  be  observed. 

The  park  of  Versailles  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  more  than  ten  leagues  in  circumference  ;  it  con- 
tained several  houses.  There  were  no  stas-s  in  it. 
To  hunt  them  the  King  went  to  the  woods  of  Meu- 
don,  or  Gouards,  to  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  and 
in  summer  to  that  of  Rambouillet. 
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The  roynl  castle  of  Rambouillot,  seven  leagues 
from  Versailles,  aud  on  the  road  from  that  town, 
was  the  place  were  Francis  I.  died.  It  was  in  a 
very  convenient  position  for  hunting,  close  to  a 
wood  of  twenty-five  thousand  acres.  And  so,  for 
four  months  every  year,  Louis  XVI.  went  thither 
twice  a  week,  and  did  not  come  back  till  after  sup- 
per; that  is  to  say,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  five  establishments  intended  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Spanish  race  of  sheep,  called 
merinos,  were  still  in  existence  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  the  farm  of  Swiss  cows,  and  a  magnificent  dairy. 
The  fine  statue  by  M.  Julien  now  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Senate  was  at  the  end  of  this  building.  A  nymph, 
just  going  to  bathe,  is  trying  the  water  with  her 
foot,  but,  fancying  she  hears  a  noise,  she  turns, 
gathering  up  her  clothing  in  haste ;  close  by,  a  goat 
comes  to  drink  of  the  brook;  and  the  illusion  was 
the  more  striking  from  the  group  being  on  the 
edge  of  the  stream  that  flowed  through  the  dairy. 

Saint-Cyr  is  on  the  road  to  Rambouillet,  and  half 
a  league  from  Versailles.  The  magnificent  estab- 
lishment of  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  now  no  longer 
in  existence.  A  strange  chance  once  led  me  thither, 
and  I  went  through  the  whole  of  the  vast  build- 
ing. This  was  in  1788,  one  hundred  years  from 
the  foundation.  The  anniversary  feasts  lasted 
three  days ;  and  all  that  time  the  doors  of  this 
austere  mansion  were  open  to  the  public ;  as  is 
well  known,  none  but  females  could  enter  at  other 
times,  and  even  they  required  permission  from  the 
superior.     When  a  princess  went  to   Saint-Cyr,  she 
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entered  at  night,  but  her  attendants  waited  in   one 
of  the  exterior  courts. 

The  pupils  could  only  be  seen  at  church  at  the 
moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  because  the 
curtains  that  veiled  the  railing  around  them  were 
then  drawn  back.  Going  over  the  whole  house  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary,  I  saw  them  at  supper 
in  public ;  and  when  some  fireworks  were  let  off  iu 
the  gardens,  they  were  taken  to  the  corridor  win- 
dows, where  every  one  could  look  at  them.  The 
general  remark  was  that  their  beauty  was  not 
properly  set  ofi"  by  their  dress,  which  wa's  of  the 
fashion   of  another  century. 

Another  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ver- 
sailles was  to  the  village  of  Jouy,  called  Jouy  in 
Josas.  The  Duke  de  Beuvron  was  lord  of  it,  and 
had  a  beautiful  house  there,  with  a  fine  park.  But 
the  great  manufactory  of  M.  Oberkampf  attracted 
still  more  attention,  where  the  stuff  known  by  the 
name  of  the  cloth  of  Jouy  was  made.  It  was  a 
handsome  building,  and  employed  such  a  number 
of  workmen  as  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country.  Every  family  went  to  the  manufactory  to 
get  pieces  of  cloth,  with  the  outlines  of  leaves  of 
flowers  stamped  on  them,  which  they  filled  in  with 
little  brushes  ;  and  many  women  and  children  were 
employed  in  this  delicate  work. 

Near  Jouy  was  the  village  of  Buc ;  and  a  very 
high  and  splendid  aqueduct  there  that  received  the 
water  of  several  springs,  and  filled  the  basins  of 
the  hill  of  Montboron  at  Versailles,  also  supplying 
the  town. 
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There  were  several  fishpouds  round  Versailles, 
some  of  them  very  large,  such  as  those  of  Trappes  ; 
the  stag  at  bay  would  ofteo  thiuk  to  escape  his  fate 
by  castiug  himself  into  them,  and  come  by  his  death 
in  a  way  to  vary  the  hunters'  pleasure.  Pavilions, 
termed  hunting-boxes,  were  built  in  several  places, 
where  carriages  were  kept  in  readiness  for  the  King. 
They  were  only  two  small  rooms,  with  no  furniture 
but  straw  chairs,  so  that  there  should  be  nothing  to 
tempt  the  covetous,  and  a  circle  of  rails  to  tie  the 
horses  to.  Each  hunting-box  had  a  name ;  there 
was  one  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Picardy,  on 
the  road  to  Saint-Cloud,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wood  of  Ville  d'Avray. 

Ville  d'Avray  is  a  little  village  where  M.  Thierry, 
chief  valet- de-chambre,  had  a  charming  estate;  but 
it  was  better  known  from  a  little  spring  of  such 
pure  and  wholesome  water  that  all  the  Court,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles,  made  use  of 
it ;  so  several  carts  always  were  going  to  fetch  it  in 
great  tin  bottles,  which  were  laid  in  ice. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wood  of  Satory  was  an 
ancient  open  aqueduct,  where  a  kind  of  hermit 
had  made  his  retreat.  Two  little  cells  had  been 
built  by  him  within  the  narrow  vault ;  and  he  had 
almost  lost  his  sight  from  the  thick  smoke  that  hung 
within.  He  cultivated  a  little  garden,  and  used  to 
come  to  the  town  to  buy  food  with  the  alms 
he  received  from  visitors. 

I  will  not  conduct  the  reader  to  all  the  houses 
around  Versailles,  most  of  them  being  now  in  ex- 
istence, and  not  recalling  any  interesting  anecdote. 
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MaDj  were  the  scenes  of  obscure  intrigues  and 
cabals  unknown  to  the  public ;  others  were  wit- 
nesses to  events  already  gathered  up  by  history. 
I  will  leave  the  history  and  description  of  them  to 
any  that  will  be  at  the  pains  of  writing  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


FONTATNEBLEAU. 


rpHE  ancient  Fontainebleau  has  seen  all  the 
J-  kinoes  of  the  third  line  in  succession  rauore 
its  enclosures,  and  enjoy  its  beautiful  forest-shade. 
From  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  that  is  to  say, 
for  six  hundred  years,  they  have  dwelt  in  its  castle, 
and  it  has  been  almost  of  necessity  the  scene  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  their  reigns.  The 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  the  illustrious  person- 
ages who  came  to  France  at  different  times,  were 
nearly  all  received  there.  Francis  the  First  received 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  there  in  1539,  and 
lodged  him  in  the  apartments  of  Poeles.  In  our 
days,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  held  his  first  inter- 
view with  Pope  Pius  YII.  there.  It  is  likely  that 
every  sovereign  that  inhabited  Fontainebleau  con- 
tributed to  the  irregularity  of  its  construction,  by 
adding  a  building  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of 
himself  and  his'  century.  Indeed,  an  unfortunate 
multiplicity  of  facades  and  courts  of  different  form 
and  design  is  to  be  seen  there. 

There  was  only  one  visit  to  Fontainebleau  during 
the  time  I  was  at  Versailles,  and  that  was  in  the 
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month  of  October,  1786.  It  only  lasted  till  the 
first  of  November  on  account  of  the  accident  that 
befel  M.  de  Tourzel,  grand-provost  of  the  hotel, 
who  was  run  away  with  by  a  violent  horse,  while 
hunting  with  the  King,  and  his  head  was  dashed 
against  a  pointed  branch  that  penetrated  the  skull. 
The  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  could  not  be  con- 
veyed to  the  town,  but  was  laid  in  the  house  of  a 
gamekeeper  until  there  was  time  for  the  erection  in 
the  forest  of  one  of  the  great  huts  that  were  always 
conveyed  after  the  King.  M.  de  Tourzel  survived 
his  accident  some  days,  and  the  visit  was  shortened 
by  the  general  sorrow  occasioned  by  his  death 
almost  in  the  King's  presence. 

The  interest  that  King  Louis  XVI.  took  in  the 
family  of  M.  de  Tourzel  was  increased  by  this  fatal 
accident,  and  it,  no  doubt,  was  an  additional  reason 
for  the  selection  he  made  some  years  later  of  Madame 
de  Tourzel  to  succeed  Madame  de  Polignac  in  the 
important  position  of  governess  to  the  children  of 
France.  The  selection  was  completely  justified  by 
that  lady's  good  qualities,  and  equally  so  by  by  the 
proofs  of  attachment  she  showed  to  the  royal 
family. 

The  visits  to  Fontainebleau  took  place  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent 
opportunities  for  sport  in  the  enormous  forest, 
full  of  beautiful  trees,  picturesque  positions,  and  a 
number  of  rocks,  the  more  wonderful  as  they  are 
found  in  a  nearly  flat  country.  These  sequestered 
glades  were  a  great  resort  of  stags  and  boars.  The 
former  could  be  seen  in  herds  of  seventy  or  eighty. 
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There  was  an  inexpressible  charm  in  passing 
through  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  towards  the 
decline  of  day.  The  great  trees  that  had  cast  their 
shade  over  so  many  kings  waved  and  whispered  in 
the  breeze,  and  seemed  to  murmur  their  ancient 
recollections.  The  gigantic  masses  of  rock  stood 
out  in  the  twilight,  and  the  stag  passed  as  quickly 
as  lightning  in  pursuit  of  the  hind,  emitting  his 
hoarse  and  terrible  cry.  {Sometimes  there  was  risk 
in  meeting  him  in  these  moments  of  frenzy. 

All  these  rocks  had  different  names,  and  served 
to  mark  the  hunting  meets  and  the  forest  roads. 
There  were  the  rock  of  Bouligny,  the  rock 
of  Avon,  the  rock  of  Saint-Germain,  &c.  A 
hermit  had  constructed  a  nice  dwelHns^  in  this 
last,  and  in  making  his  excavation  had  extracted 
some  kinds  of  fossils  from  the  rock,  and  sold  them 
to  strangers.  The  old  historians  say  that  the  name 
of  the  rock  came  from  a  monastery  founded  by  Kino- 
Robert  in  honour  of  Saint-Germain,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre. 

The  little  hill  of  Mont  Chauvet  was  still  observed 
with  interest ;  it  was  used  for  a  goal  by  good  King- 
Henry,  when  he  played  at  mall,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  faithful  Bearnais.  A  great  number  of  crosses, 
that  also  had  their  names,  served  as  sign-posts  in 
this  great  labyrinth,  better  known  to  Louis  XVI. 
than  any  one. 

The  great  visits  of  the  Court  were  to  Fontaine- 
bleau and  Compiegne,  because  nearly  all  the  King's 
household  followed  him  there,  while  there  were  only 
a  small  number  of  persons  at  Marly,  Choisy,  or 
Rambouillet.  r 
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At  FontaiDebleaii,  the  King's  lodgings  were  in 
tlie  circular  part  of  the  court,  called  that  of  the 
Donjon.  They  were  reached  from  that  side,  or  by 
the  gallery  of  Francis  L,  connected  with  the  chapel, 
and  the  grand  flight  of  steps  of  the  horse-shoe  stair- 
case, in  the  Court  of  the  White  Horse,  where  the 
pupils  of  the  military  school  now  are. 

The  first  chamber  of  the  King's  apartments  was 
the  guard-room,  called  the  Chamber  of  Saint  Louis, 
as  it  was  declared  to  have  been  built  and  used  as  a 
bedchamber  of  that  king ;  but  nothing  except  the 
outside  walls  is  left  at  most.  Next  was  the  ante- 
room, formed  out  of  an  old  passage,  where  was  ar- 
rested Marshal  Biron,  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  of 
Henry  IV.  Next  to  this  room  was  the  hall  of  the 
nobles,  called  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf  of  Versailles,  com- 
municating with  the  King's  bedroom  and  his  other 
rooms,  almost  all  looking  on  tbe  garden  of  the 
Orangery.  The  Queen's  apartments  could  be 
reached  from  this  room,  their  principal  entrance 
beinof  on  the  stair  leading  to  the  same  oval  court 
near  the  Gallery  of  the  Stags. 

T  do  not  remember  that  these  rooms  contained 
anything  curious.  The  furniture  was  very  plain-,  as 
the  Court  only  went  to  Fontainebleau  for  a  short 
time.  And  yet  I  have  preserved  a  recollection  of  a 
little  dressing-room  of  the  Queen's,  furnished  in 
Oriental  style,  and  lighted  at  night  by  lamps  placed 
in  a  chamber  separated  from  the  ixDom  by  a  sheet  of 
glass  draped  with  taffety,  the  colour  of  which  was 
often  varied,  giving  a  soft  and  pleasantty  tinted 
light. 
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In  the  Gallery  of  the  Stags,  leading  from  the  oval 
court  to  that  of  the  Princes,  and  so  called  from  its 
view  of  the  Wood  of  Stags,  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  ordered  the  cruel 
murder  of  the  Marquis  of  Monaldeschi,  her  grand- 
equerry,  after  having  had  him  prepared  for  death 
by  a  Mathurin  monk.  A  most  extraordinary  crime, 
and  agfaiust  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  con- 
trary  to  her  abdication  of  power  in  Sweden.  The 
motive  of  Queen  Christina  for  this  horrible  act  of 
vengeance  has  never  been  fully  ascertained ;  she 
lost  the  protection  of  Louis  XIV.  by  it.  Most  pro- 
bably it  was  infidelity  or  indiscretion  of  the  Marquis, 
■who  was  supposed  to  be  her  lover.  I  have  seen  a 
little  stone  in  the  gallery,  with  a  cross  and  sacred 
monogram  engraved  on  it,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  man  received  his 
death-blow,  for  the  Queen's  emissaries  assailed  him 
several  times.  He  was  buried  the  same  evening  in 
the  church  of  the  village  of  Avon,  and  the  convent 
of  the  Mathurins  preserved  his  sword,  his  coat  of 
mail,  and  the  narrative  of  his  death,  written  by 
Father  Lebel,  a  witness  of  it. 

The  oval  or  donjon  court  was  separated  from 
the  court  of  the  fountains,  by  a  great  portico  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  dome  under  which  Louis  XIII. 
was  baptised.  The  anxiety  of  the  people  to  behold 
this  scion  of  a  beloved  kiug  caused  Henry  IV.  to 
select  this  place  rather  than  a  church.  Indeed,  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that,  as  the  chronicle  relates, 
the  King  lost  his  hat  on  leaving  his  apartments  at 

■  E  2 
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eleven  at  night,  to  order  the  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  as 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  event. 

The  Queen  often  went  to  Fontainebleau  by  water. 
She  embarked  at  Choisy,  and  ascended  the  Seine  as 
far  as  Mekm,  in  a  splendid  yacht,  commodious 
as  a  large  house,  for  herself  and  her  attendants, 
with  saloons,  kitchens,  and  a  quantity  of  trees  in 
boxes  making  a  sort  of  garden  in  it.  I  met  it  once 
at  Corbeil,  being  taken  to  Choisy,  and  that  was  the 
only  voyage  to  Fontainebleau  that  I  saw  performed 
by  the  Court,  as  they  were  soon  put  a  stop  to  for 
economical  reasons. 

I  never  saw  Compiegne  at  that  time,  the  King 
only  went  there  for  a  few  days  to  hunt. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SAINT-GEEMAIN  AND  MAELY. 

J  OFTEN  walked  under  the  darksome  vaults  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Saint-Germain,  the  cradle  of 
the  last  line  of  our  kings,  the  birth-place  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  sovereigns  for  five 
hundred  years.  The  long  and  narrow  galleries,  the 
stairs  in  the  towers,  of  very  easy  ascent,  presented 
the  characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  the  builder  of  this  dwelling  in  1370. 
A  few  old  English  ladies  miglit  still  be  met  with  in 
these  passages,  relics  of  the  stay  of  an  unfortunate 
Court  which  had  yet  found  respect,  help  and  com- 
passion in  its  misfortunes.* 

Some  families  used  the  Castle  of  Saint-Germain 
as  a  retreat  after  the  Court  had  abandoned  it  for  the 
splendours  of  Versailles,  while  repairing  their  for- 
tunes by  a  wise  economy,  favoured  by  the  cheapness 
of  provisions.  The  King's  rooms  alone  remained 
vacant. 

When  I  visited  Saint-Germain,  I  was  sorry  to  see 
so  many  large  suites  of  apartments  left  to  the  rats 
and  spiders,  without  furniture  or  ornament.     The 

*  The  Stuarts. 
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friends  I  went  to  see  in  the  Castle  occupied  the 
Queen's  rooms,  and  those  where  the  Queen  of 
England  had  died.  The  guard-room  was  used  as 
a  kitchen,  with  its  splendid  marble  fire-place,  where 
I  saw  the  turnspit  established.  The  drawing-room 
had  been  the  Queen's  dressing-room.  There  was 
still  to  be  seen  the  same  hang^ing  that  she  herself 
had  arranged,  representing  all  the  details  of  the 
culture  of  tea  on  a  Chinese  paper.  My  friend's  bed 
was  in  the  alcove  of  Anne  of  Austria.  An  old 
picture  by  Bassau  over  the  chimney-piece  had  been 
witness  to  the  birth  of  Louis  the  Great.  Several 
small  chambers  had  very  strong  and  elegant  iron 
bars  over  the  windows.  They  were  thus  closed 
on  account  of  the  distrust  of  Louis  XIIL,  thus  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  his  queen  from  receiving  any 
of  her  favourite  advisers  in  her  own  rooms.  These 
windows  looked  on  an  open  gallery,  and  the  two 
towers  of  Saint-Denis  could  be  seen  from  this  side 
of  the  Castle,  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  the  view 
of  that  church  which  decided  the  preference  of 
Louis  XTV.j  in  favour  of  the  swampy  town  of  Ver- 
sailles, rather  than  the  fine  plateau  of  Saint-Germain, 
with  its  magnificent  view.  Thouo-htful  men  will  not 
dwell  on  this  report.  Louis  XIV.  never  appeared 
to  fear  death  under  any  circumstances,  besides  there 
is  no  notion  that  more  readily  becomes  habitual  than 
the  selection  and  contemplation  of  a  burial-place. 

There  is  more  reason  for  inquiry  whether  the  po- 
sition of  Saint-Germain  was  more  suitable  than  that 
of  Versailles  for  the  erection  of  a  great  palace.  It 
is  true  that  nothing  is   equal  to  the  view  enjoyed 
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from  the  top  of  the  terrace  in  the  former  place;  but, 
as  the  castle  stands  on  a  hill,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  it  such  a  fine  approach  as  adorns 
Versailles,  especially  on  the  side  towards  Paris.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Seine  would  not  have  been  of 
much  advantage  to  the  fountains;  a  complex  hy- 
draulic machine  would  have  always  been  required  to 
bring  water  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Another  admirable  feature  of  Saint-Germain 
is.  the  magnificent  terrace,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  yards  long,  that  bounds  the  park  on  the 
side  towards  the  Seine,  and  affords  the  most  splen- 
did view  that  can  be  seen,  in  the  multitude  of  towns 
and  villages  visible  around  Paris,  in  the  fertile  land 
and  winding  river. 

At  the  end  of  the  terrace  was  the  Castle  of  Val, 
the  property  of  Marshal  Beauvau,  and,  before  him, 
of  the  unfortunate  Count  de  Lally,*  who  was  so 
confident  of  escaping  conviction  that  all  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  him  at  Val  on  the  day  of 
his  execution. 

Marshal  de  Xoailles,  governor  of  Saint-Germain, 
had  a  fine  house,  with  a  superb  garden,  there. 
Among     the     numerous     buildings     to     be      met 

CD  O 

with  in  this  garden    I    may  mention  a    little  fort, 

*  Lally-Tollendal,  the  oppoBent  of  Lord  Clive  in  India.  "  After 
the  taking  of  Pondicherrj,  the  enemies  of  Lally  took  advantage  o^ 
this  disaster  to  accuse  him  of  treason.  He  appeared  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  with  the  conscious  bravery  of  innocence ;  but 
after  a  trial  that  was  a  disgrace  to  the  old  magistracy,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth.  The  son 
of  Lally,  with  the  assistance  of  Yoltaire,  established  the  justification 
of  his  memory  iu  1778." — Lavallee,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  iii.  p.  520. 
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with  its  batteries  and  drawbridge ;  a  model  of  all 
Yauban's  art  of  defence. 

There  was  also  an  oak  so  large  that  a  well- 
furnished  room  had  been  constructed  within  it.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  monstrous  tree 
was  artificial,  but  it  was  such  a  good  imitation 
that  I  only  found  it  out  on  measuring  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tree,  when  I  •  found  the  iron 
clamps  of  the  doorway.  A  young  oak  had  been  so 
cleverly  worked  in,  that  it  looked  like  a  large 
branch  above,  preserving  remains  of  vegetation. 

This  family  of  Noailles  still  felt  the  effects  of  the 
great  patronage  of  Madame  de  Maintenon;  in  my 
time  even,  it  numbered  among  its  members  two 
marshals  of  France,  blue  ribbons ;  and  two  captains 
of  the  guards,  decorated  with  the  Golden  Fleece ;  the 
value  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  this  house  by 
the  King  may  be  reckoned  at  two  millions.  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  of  its  members,  especially 
the  Prince  de  Poix,  gave  occasion  for  reproach 
by  not  having  always  duly  responded  to  this 
patronage. 

Half  way  from  Saint-Germain  to  Versailles  was 
the  little  Castle  of  Marly,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 
It  is  now  destroyed,  and  no  doubt  this  brilliant 
spot,  adorned  by  Louis,  will  revert  to  its  former 
tenants,  the  marsh-birds. 

Louis  XIY.  overcame  nature  in  the  building  of 
Marly,  and  mocked  at  its  common  laws.  Machines 
were  invented  to  carry  the  largest  trees,  roots  and  all, 
so  as  to  have  the  more  speedy  enjoyment  of  them. 
Work  went  on  day  and  night;  there  was  an  endeavour 
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to  realise  and  repeat  the  prodigies  of  fabulous  times. 
It  was  necessary  to  descend  a  steep  hill  to  reach 
the  castle.  At  the  top  were  two  circular  buildings 
and  the  stables.  The  main  building  of  the  castle 
was  a  gi'eat  square  block,  with  steps  all  round  it. 
Louis  XIV.,  faithful  to  his  motto,  wished  this 
pavihon  to  be  considered  as  the  palace  of  the  God 
of  Day ;  and  twelve  other  smaller  pavilions  placed 
around  the  lawn  represented  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  were  used  for  lodgings  for  persons 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  visiting  Marly,  the  favour 
so  much  desired  under  the  great  King.  The  fresco 
paintings  around  the  walls  of  these  pavilions  were 
of  allegorical  subjects  bearing  on  this  idea. 

In  the  middle  of  the  grand  pavilion  was  the 
famous  Hall  of  Marly,  so  celebrated  in  all  the  me- 
moirs of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  meeting- 
place  of  all  persons  admitted  to  these  delightful 
visits.  The  Court  was  in  a  measure  delivered 
from  ceremony,  and  lived  like  private  persons. 
The  King  and  princes  could  be  seen  at  all  times  ; 
there  was  more  opportunity  for  flirtation ;  favours 
could  more  easily  be  asked;  excellent  motives  for 
anxiety  to  visit  Marly.  But  many  fortunes  were 
impaired  by  the  very  high  play  that  went  on  there. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  complains  of  it  in  her  let- 
ters, as  well  as  the  weariness  she  often  felt  in  the 
Hall  of  Marly ;  she  had  often  tried  to  moderate 
these  excesses,  but  without  success ;  she  only  domi- 
neered over  the  Princesses  and  the  Court. 

Under    Louis  XVI.    Marly  was    less  in   favour. 
Other  palaces  had  been  built,  and  were  preferred. 
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I  only  remember  one  visit  tliere,  but  it  made  a 
mark  in  history. 

Louis  XVI.  was  planning  a  notable  blow,  and, 
for  greater  secrecy,  in  the  preparation  for  this  act 
of  vigour,  he  retired  to  Marly  on  pretext  of  sorrow 
for  his  son.  The  family  accompanied  him,  and  so 
was  secured  from  the  consequences  of  the  famous 
royal  sitting  of  the  twenty-first  of  June,  and  the 
declaration  there  to  be  made,  putting  a  stop  to  the 
revolutionary  intentions  of  the  States-General. 
This  resolution  showed  the  good  sense  of 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  he  only  required  means  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect,  and  men  of  courage  and  resolu- 
tion instead  of  weak  'and  perfidious  counsellors. 
The  third  estate,  the  minority  of  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy,  saw  by  this  declaration  that  their  designs 
were  abortive.  An  active  opposition  was  requisite 
to  avoid  failure  and  the  ruin  of  the  party ;  so  the 
resistance  was  open,  conspiracy  was  laid  bare;  but 
the  monarch  blenched,  and  France  was  hurried  to 
destruction. 

Not  far  from  Marly  was  the  famous  hydraulic 
machine  invented  by  the  Chevalier  de  Ville,  and 
constructed  by  Rennequin  Sualem.  By  a  combina- 
tion of  wheels,  pumps,  and  a  multitude  of  pipes  and 
aqueducts,  it  raised  the  water  five  hundred  feet,  to 
the  arcades  of  Marly,  and  fed  the  fountains  in  the 
town  of  Versailles,  as  well  as  the  basins  in  the  park 
— the  wonder  of  strangers.  Mechanism  grows  more 
perfect  every  day,  and  would,  no  doubt,  now  obtain 
the  same  results  by  less  complicated  means  ;  but  for 
the  time  of  its  construction,  in  1682,  it  was  a  won- 
derful work. 
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Marly  was,  for  a  long  tirae,  the  borough  of  the 
first  barony  of  France.  The  first  Christian  baron, 
Matthew  cle  Montmorency,  was  lord  of  it  in  1204. 
The  forest  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  for  hunting, 
being  surrounded  with  a  wall.  If  the  gates  were 
closed,  a  stag  could  not  escape.  So  it  was  there 
that  the  King  treated  the  ladies  and  foreign  princes 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Near  the  forest  was 
a  great  plain  called  the  Trou  d'Enfer,  where, 
every  fourth  year,  the  King's  horse-guards  and 
body-guards  were  brought  up  from  their  garrisons 
and  reviewed  by  him. 

The  gardens  of  Marly,  "  where  the  rain  does  not 
wet,"  in  the  words  of  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV., 
were  the  work  of  the  genius  of  Mansart  and  the 
pencil  of  Lebrun.  They  were  full  of  statues  and 
fountains ;  at  the  end  of  the  lawn  a  great  balcony 
overlooked  a  horse-pond,  and  the  road  to  Saint 
Germain.  There  were  the  two  fine  marble  horses 
made  by  Gaillaume  Coustou,  which  were  taken  to 
Paris,  and  are  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  All  those  magic  groves  are  destroyed.  In 
a  little  time  they  have  disappeared,  but  the  re- 
membrance will  live,  for  they  are  consecrated  in  the 
beautiful  verse  of  the  Virgil  of  France. 

....  Marly  as  fair  as  the  morn. 
Which  Louis,  and  art,  and  nature  adorn, 
There  all  is  so  great  that  art  cannot  be  shy, 
Armida's  own  palace  of  magic  is  nigh, 
Alcinous'  ground — nay  rather  of  one 
Most  great  in  repose,  when  his  labours  are  done, 
Still  seeking  to  conquer  and  obstacles  tame. 
Making  even  his  rest  a  marvel  for  fame. 
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The  soil,  and  the  water,  the  woods  as  you  saw, 

Are  taught  in  their  turn  to  bend  to  his  law ; 

To  his  palaces  twelve,  so  beauteously  made, 

The  trees  are  compelled  to  marry  their  shade. 

The  bronzes  are  breathing,  the  rivers  ascend. 

And  in  torrents  of  foam  with  thunders  descend. 

In  splendid  canals  to  glide  from  their  fount, 

In  sheets  they  expand,  like  wheat-sheaves  they  mount, 

And  caught  by  the  sun  iu  bis  glittering  beams. 

They  fall  in  gold,  azure,  and  emerald  streams. 

If  I  wander  along  in  the  grove's  dark  arcades, 

Lo,  Sylvans  and  Fauns  have  peopled  the  shades ; 

Diana  and  Venus  have  charmed  this  abode, 

Each  grove  is  a  temple,  each  marble  a  god. 

And  Louis,  reposing  in  victory's  embrace. 

Hath  invited  Olympus  his  banquet  to  grace. 

Delille.    Les  Jardins. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MINISTERS. 

rilHE  cliaDges  of  Ministers  are  an  indication  of 
J-  the  condition  of  an  Empire.  When  the 
march  of  government  is  untrammelled,  the  directors 
remain  longer  at  their  post,  having  no  obstacles  to 
surmount. 

The  last  years  of  the  monarchy  are  a  proof  of  the 
justice  of  my  assertion.  In  a  very  short  time  such 
sudden  changes  took  place  in  the  Ministry  as  to 
display  the  perplexities  of  the  chief  of  the  State, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  incapacity  of  those  he 
summoned  to  his  assistance. 

In  1786,  the  four  Ministers  were  the  Marshals  de 
Segur  and  de  Castries,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and 
the  Count  de  Vergennes. 

The  first  had  charge  of  the  War  department,  and 
had  succeeded  M.  de  Montbarey  in  1 780.  While  in 
the  army,  he  had  shown  great  courage,  and  lost  an 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  where  he  distinoruished 
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himself.  His  mind  was  sharp  enough  to  settle  any 
difficulties  in  his  department,  and  to  rule  it  -^^ell  in 
common  times  ;  but  his  head  was  not  strong  enough 
for  seasons  of  tempest,  so  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  dismissed  when  the  troubles  bes^an  to  disturb 
France,  and  his  conduct  during  the  revolution  was 
far  from  showing  a  powerful  and  commanding  soul 
in  these  times  of  agitation. 

Marshal  de  Castries  took  charge  of  the  Marine 
department  in  1780,  as  successor  to  M.  de  Sartines. 
To  place  him  in  this  important  post  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  fault  already  made  in  depriving  M.  de 
Sartines  of  the  direction  of  the  police,  to  place  him 
over  our  fleets — for  M.  de  Castries,  always  an  officer 
of  the  army,  had  only  visited  ports  and  ships  from 
curiosity,  aad  knew  nothing  concerning  the  impor- 
tant chars^e  he  undertook. 

M.  de  Vergennes  vindicated  his  master's  confi- 
dence by  the  good  understanding  he  maintained 
with  other  powers.  The  treaty  of  peace  in  ]  783 
was  due  to  him ;  and  yet,  if  a  general  officer  of  note 
in  these  wars  is  to  be  beheved,  M.  de  Yergennes, 
naturally  a  timid  man,  had  an  exaggerated  dread  of 
displeasing  the  Court  and  the  great.  He  had 
straightforward  sense  and  a  clever  mind,  and  yet 
had  no  vigour  or  genius.*  His  Sovereign's  friend- 
ship was  only  ended  by  death  ;  he  died  in  the  winter 
of  1787.  As  custom  forbade  that  a  corpse  should  lie 
in  the  Sovereign's  mansion,  he  had  been  taken  to 
his  little  estate  in  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  and  all  the 

*  See  Memoirs  de  Bouille. 
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troops  went  there  to  accompany  his  funeral ;  and 
after  it  was  over,  went  to  the  Court  ball.  I  thouo-ht 
it  well  to  mention  this  contrast,  as  a  graphic  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Court, 
and  because  I  have  seen,  in  a  modern  work,  that  all 
the  gaieties  were  interrupted  at  the  death  of  M.  de 
Vergennes. 

The  Baron  de  Breteuil  had  all  the  ability  required 
to  hold  the  post  of  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  for  a 
long  time,  as  great  talent  was  not  wanted  to 
govern  the  business  of  the  King's  household,  and 
the  management  of  the  kingdom ;  otherwise  the 
Baron  must  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his 
duties.  Greater  vanity  was  never  combined  with 
greater  emptiness.  I  have  seen  a  caricature  repre- 
senting the  Minister,  and  bearing  no  'title  but 
the  notes  of  an  air  from  the  opera  of  The  Magnijico, 
the  words  to  which  are,  "Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
horse  it  is  !" 

The  head  of  the  law  was  Chancellor  Maupeou. 
Banished  for  several  years  to  his  country-seat,  he 
had  returned  full  of  hatred  to  all  parliaments,  and 
they  never  forgave  his  attempts  to  reduce  their 
power.  The  way  in  which  these  courts  worked 
their  own  ruin  and  the  miseries  of  France,  are  a 
justification  for  the  Chancellor's  attempts.  On  his 
disgrace,  the  seals  were  entrusted  to  Hugh  de  Mi- 
romesnil,  a  weak,  trembling,  and  sickly  old  man. 
The  post  of  Chancellor  was  permanent  in  France ; 
the  Sovereign  could  not  of  his  own  will  deprive  any 
one  to  wdiom  he  had  granted  it ;  nothing  but  a  judicial 
conviction  could  take  it  awav,  and  it  was  a  noble 
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idea  to  make  tlie  law  thus  respected  in  its  chief,  by 
placing  him,  in  a  certain  sense,  above  the  caprice 
of  man.  The  Chancellor,  like  Themis,  must  be 
passionless,  and  remain  aloof  from  all  events.  He 
was  always  wrapped  in  his  black  cloak,  never  went 
into  mourning,  and  was  always  followed  by  an 
escort,  whether  in  chair  or  carriage.  None  of  his 
actions  ought  to  be  concealed  ;  he  was  a  kind  of 
representative  symbol  of  the  body  he  led. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  fill  the   post 
of  Controller-General   of  Finances    in  these   trou- 
blous  times   than  M.   de  Calonne.     Having   great 
facility  in  work,  and  a  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  he 
alone  could  find  the  means  to  restore  France  from 
its   exhaustion,   arising   more  from  repeated  loans 
than  ■.the  -prodigality   of  the  Court.      There  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  blaming  M.  de  Calonne  for  luxury 
and    splendour  that   seem   inseparable  from  great 
genius,    seldom    knowing   how   to   bend    to    little 
economical  calculations.     We  repeat,  with  the  wise 
and  judicious  Ferrand,  that  individual  actions  of  a 
great  man  may  be  blamed,  but  that  his  conduct 
must  be  judged  as  a  whole.     Calonne  worked  day 
and   night   indefatigably.      His   frequent   visits   to 
Paris  were  only  courses  of  business,  not  interrupted 
by  motion,  for  his  carriage  was  a  working  room. 
When  he  reached  home,  he   sought,  in  the  fruitful 
resources  of  his  mind,  means  to  the  salvation   of 
France   by  the  light  of  candles,  with  the  shutters 
closed,  and  his  feet  in  a  bath.     But  the  pride  of 
the   parliament,   and   tenacity  of  the  clergy,   were 
insurmountable   barriers,    and    his    projects    were 
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broken  against  them,  though  really  philanthropic, 
for  the  charges  were  to  press  more  heavily  on  great 
landowners  than  on  the  people.  Having  displayed 
his  capacity  in  France,  M.  de  Calonne  went  into 
Germany,  and  proved  his  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon  by  sacrificing  his  fortune,  his  repose, 
and  his  precious  collections,  for  princes  who  were 
unthankful  to  him.  I  did  not  know  M.  de  Calonne, 
nor  was  I  connected  with  him  by  any  tie,  so  my 
opinion  is  most  impartial ;  and,  if  a  warrant  is  re- 
quired for  what  I  state,  I  might  mention  that, 
before  his  death  at  Paris,  in  1804,  Bonaparte  had 
consulted  him  on  several  financial  matters. 

So  great  a  man  can  seldom  see  his  life  repeated 
in  his  descendants  ;  as  was  really  the  case  with  M. 
de  Calonne.  I  knew  his  son,  and  he  had  hardly 
the  sense  of  an  ordinary  man. 

M.  de  Calonne  was  thwarted  in  his  designs  for 
new  taxes  by  the  remonstrances  and  opposition  of 
the  parhaments,  and  thought  he  could  defeat  them 
by  assembhng  the  notables  of  the  realm.  This 
caused  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of  the  mon- 
archy. He  was  obliged  to  unfold  to  them  that 
the  deficit  in  the  royal  treasury  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  ten  millions,  without  being  able  to 
make  them  understand  that  this  excess  of  expend- 
iture did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  waste  of 
the  Court  as  from  the  enormous  interest  paid  for 
the  loans  contracted  by  Necker  during  his  first 
ministry.  De  Calonne' s  retirement  was  the  signal 
for  that  of  several  other  ministers.  The  Count  de 
Brienne  succeeded    to  M.  de  Segur  and  M.  de  la 
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Luzerne  to  M.  de  Castries.  On  the  death  of  M. 
de  Vergennes,  his  place  had  been  taken  by  M. 
Montmorin,  an  enhghtened  but  timid  pohtician, 
-whose  pusillanimous  advice  did  great  injury  to 
the  interest  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but  his  involuntary 
faults,  and  the  attachment  he  exhibited  to  the 
constitutional  party,  at  least  exteriorly,  were  effaced 
by  his  melancholy  death  after  the  10th  of  August. 

Before  his  retirement,  M.  de  Calonne  had  caused 
the  seals  to  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  M.  de 
Miromesnil,  and  gave  them  to  M.  de  Lamoignon,  a 
name  of  note  among  the  magistracy,  but  personally 
a  most  ardent  enemy  of  the  body  he  belonged  to  ; 
and  this  private  hatred  between  the  minister  and 
parliaments  contributed  to  bring  on  the  violent 
action  of  these  bodies.  M.  de  Lamoignon  had 
honest  views,  and  more  judicial  than  administrative 
knowledge.  They  hated  him  especially  because  he 
became  the  confidant  and  fellow-worker  of  Cardinal 
de  Brienne.  Having  been  replaced  by  M.  de  Baren- 
tin,  he  finished  his  career  on  his  estate  of  Basville  in 
a  miserable  way.  His  children  found  him  one  day 
in  a  grotto  in  the  garden,  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  gun. 
The  weapon  was  close  to  him,  but  it  could  never  be 
discovered  whether  his  death  was  the  result  of  an 
accident  or  of  despair. 

The  Court,  after  making  trial  of  several  ministries 
of  ephemeral  existence,  in  its  repugnance  to  the 
recall  of  Keeker,  whom  mistaken  pubhc  opinion 
summoned  to  the  Ministr}^  called  to  its  counsels 
Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  a  prelate  of  ill-fame 
for  morality,  who  had  acquired  a  certain  reputa- 
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tion  as  an  economist,  and  besides  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  philosophical  pa^t3^  Honours 
were  showered  on  him.  He  was  soon  named  chief 
of  the  ministry,  and  decorated  with  the  purple  only 
to  soil  it  by  his  conduct  to  the  Court  of  E,ome,  and 
his  scandalous  death.  His  whole  ministerial  ex- 
istence was  a  series  of  faults  and  blunders.  He 
made  the  King  act  vigorously  sometimes,  and 
then  give  wav  soon  after.  He  had  cried  down 
Calonne  and  his  projects;  but  soon  found  himself 
very  glad  to  take  them  up  again.  At  last  the  par- 
liament, driven  to  extremity,  made  its  ill-omened 
appeal  to  the  States-General,  and  that  was  the  origin 
of  the  miseries  of  France.  The  various  edicts  sub- 
mitted to  this  court  for  registration,  the  royal 
sitting,  the  banishment  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  the  narrative  of  the  mistakes  of  Brienne 
belong  to  the  province  of  history.  The  Cardinal  gave 
up  the  Ministry  in  terror,  and  went  to  hide  his 
shame  in  his  property  of  Brienne.  His  brother  was 
involved  in  his  retirement,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
Marquis  of  Puysegur.  The  Baron  de  Breteuil  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Laurent  de  Villedeuil,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  mechanician  who  contrived  a  silver  arm 
for  a  sick  man  as  a  substitute  for  the  powers  he  had 
lost.  M.  Barentin  was  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  the 
Court  in  despair  at  last  decided  on  the  recall  of  ]\I. 
Necker. 

The  Genevese,  coming  from  the  obscure  business 
of  a  bank,  concealed  immense  pride  under  a  simple 
exterior,  as  well  as  impenetrable  obstinacy,  and 
astounding  vanity,  inspired  by  the  eulogiums  cease- 
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lessly  showered  on  bim  by  the  party  economists. 
During  his  first  Ministry,  he  had  delayed  the  ruin  of 
France  for  a  moment  by  loans  that  were  sure  to 
precipitate  tlie  evil  a  little  later.  At  last  he  arrived 
at  digging  the  abyss  himself  by  the  feebleness  of  liis 
financial  projects,  and  especially  by  his  miserable 
notion  of  the  double  representation  of  the  third 
estate,  a  project  to  which  he  obtained  the  King's 
assent  against  the  opinion  of  his  whole  council,  by 
the  power  he  had  obtained  over  his  mind.  A  Pro- 
testant and  a  plebeian,  Necker  was  the  enemy  of  the 
two  first  orders  of  the  State,  and  the  partisan  of  the 
enemies  of  the  throne  and  religion.  Future  ages 
will  refuse  to  believe  in  the  infatuation  he  inspired, 
and  the  worship  paid  to  him  for  a  moment.  But 
when  once  his  name  had  served  for  a  pretext  for  the 
first  excesses  of  the  Revolution  he  fell  into  disgrace  ; 
and  after  struggling  for  another  year  against  public 
opinion,  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  to  his  estate  of 
Coppet,  to  cherish  his  remorse,  which  must  have 
been  the  more  bitter,  since  an  ambitious  man  hates 
obscurity,  and  he  was  condemned  to  it  by  the 
hatred  of  France. 

I  witnessed  his  return  to  Versailles  in  the  month  of 
July,  1789,  after  his  expulsion.  It  was  more  from 
fear  than  actual  necessity  that  he  was  recalled  by 
the  King.  The  Queen  always  disliked  him  ;  the  un- 
fortunate lady  always  had  a  straightforward  mind, 
and  so  was  never  deceived  by  Necker's  mountebank 
tricks.  Returning  to  Versailles,  he  wanted  to  make 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  under  pretext  of  going 
to  thank    the    Electoral    assembly  for  the   interest 
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shown  in  him.  His  progress  was  reallj  a  popular 
triumph,  but  that  made  the  re-action  the  more  bitter. 
In  vain  he  demanded  the  liberation  of  his  friend  and 
countryman,  the  Baron  de  Beseuval,  under  arrest  as 
a  conspirator  ;  he  could  not  obtain  it.  I  saw  him 
return,  sitting^  back  in  his  carriage,  sad  and 
thoughtful.  No  doubt  he  was  reflecting  on'  his 
position,  and  saw,  when  too  late,  that  he  was  only 
made  a  tool  of  to  overturn  everj'thing,  and  would 
perhaps  be  a  victim.  France  had  been  set  aflame 
by  his  dismissal  in  1789  ;  his  departure  in  1790 
attracted  so  little  notice  that  I  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  exact  time,  so  true  it  is  that  the  idol 
of  the  people's  incense  rests  upon  feet  of  clay,  and 
may  be  overturned  by  the  sHghtest  shock. 

The  conduct  of  Necker  towards  Louis  XVI.  was 
a  mass  of  ingratitude,  3'et  from  the  retirement  of 
his  mountains  he  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  the 
King's  defence,  and  endeavoured  to  deliver  him 
from  the  scaff'old  when  he  had  opened  the  road  to 
it.  Far  from  having  a  better  estimate  than  anyone 
of  the  upright  views  and  domestic  virtues  of  that 
Prince,  he  was  the  first  to  rejoice  at  his  misfortunes. 
Nothing  broke  the  terrible  silence  of  the  night  of 
the  5th  of  October,  or  interrupted  tlie  grief  of  the 
King's  faithful  friends,  but  the  frightful  sneers  of 
Necker's  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael.*  JMadame 
Necker  herself  was  as  much  to  blame  as  her  husband, 
though  she  was  a  charitable  person,  and  founder  of 

*  The  passionate  feelings  of  the  time  really  represented  Madame 
de  Stael  thus — all  the  world  is  now  aware  of  the  perfect  injustice  of 
these  allegatioiis. 
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several  good  works;  and  the  whole  family  being 
possessed  with  a  demon  of  pride  and  scribbling,  she 
has  chosen  to  give  in  her  writings  proofs  of  her 
respect  for  her  husband,  and  agreement  with  all  his 
notions.  Heaven  had  produced  in  her  body  the 
agitation  that  perturbed  the  mind  of  her  husband  ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  a  nervous  disorder,  she  was 
perpetually  in  motion.  If  she  sat  down  a  moment 
she  had  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  all  her  muscles, 
and  rose  again  to  continue  her  wearisome  move- 
ment. I  have  watched  her  at  a  play  standing  in  a 
box  with  gratings,  and  in  perpetual  motion  for  three 
hours.  Madame  Necker,  under  her  maiden  name 
of  Curchod,  should  have  married  the  celebrated 
historian  Gibbon ;  with  her  sense  and  virtue  she 
should  have  made  an  excellent  mother  of  a  family. 
Ambition  and  pride  made  her  the  accomplice  of  her 
husband. 

The  insurrection  of  tlie  fourteenth  of  July  caused 
a  o-reat  chang^e  in  the  Ministry.  Marshal  de  Broglie 
had  been  AVar  Minister  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Germany  to  escape  the  fate  that 
befell  his  successor,  the  Marquis  de  La  Tour  du  Pin 
Gouvernet,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  as  a 
recompense  for  his  attachment  to  his  religion  and 
his  King.  The  Marshal's  example  of  flight  was 
followed  by  Barentin,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  aud 
l)y  Laurent  de  Yilledeuil.  The  place  of  the  first 
was  filled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  Champion 
de  Cice,  a  restless  and  turbulent  prelate,  the  declared 
enemy  of  his  order  and  of  the  King,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the   third   estate,  at  the 
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head  of  the  minority  of  the  clergy.  M.  de  Saint- 
Priest,  well  known  as  ambassador  to  Turkey  and  to 
Sweden,  took  the  place  of  M.  de  Villedeuil. 

I  am  not  going-  to  detail  the  long  list  of  all  the 
Ministers  that  passed  in  rapid  succession  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  changed 
more  quickly  as  the  Monarchy  inclined  to  its  fall. 
The  King  could  find  no  more  faithful  subjects  who 
would  accept  the  dangerous  honour  of  giving  him 
counsel.  Those  who  offered  themselves  were  his 
enemies,  5xnd  tormented  him  by  their  treasons. 
The  small  number  of  his  friends,  still  devoted  to 
him,  were  soon  thrown  down  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
regicide  faction,  and  paid  for  their  fidelity  with 
their  heads. 

Under  the  ]\Ionarchy,  the  Ministers  had  no  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  their  employment.  Except  on 
grand  occasions,  the  officers  of  the  Crown  did 
their  work  in  ordinary  dress.  The  King  received 
a  Minister,  to  go  through  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment, in  a  room  at  the  first  salient  angle  made  by 
the  court  of  marble  with  the  royal  court  on  the 
right-hand  side  ;  but  councils  were  held  in  the  large 
chamber  next  to  the  grand  waiting-room.  The 
interests  of  France  were  discussed,  and  papers 
were  signed  on  a  long  table  covered  with  green 
velvet.  Two  antique  busts  placed  in  this  room 
seemed  to  preside  over  the  deliberations,  and  inspire 
the  counsellors  of  the  Monarch.  One  was  of 
Alexander,  in  porphyry  ;  the  other,  of  black  marble 
with  silver  eyes  and  drapery  of  white  marble,  was 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  given  to  Louis  XV.,  in 
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1733,  by  the  Abbe  Fauvel,   a   noted   collector   of 
curiosities. 

Besides  the  councils  that  met  in  this  room  under 
the  eyes  of  the  King,  there  was  the  Council  of  State, 
meeting  in  a  hall  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  castle, 
on  the  left  in  the  royal  court,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  seals. 
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STATES-GEXERAL. 


ICAXXOT  fancy  that  any  Sovereign  exists  who 
does  not  shudder  at  the  very  name  of  Diets 
and  States-General,  unless  he  has  the  will  and 
power  to  rule  their  resolutions,  and,  if  necessary, 
repress  their  extravagance  by  the  power  of  tbe 
bayonet. 

It  was  a  received  principle  in  our  ancient 
monarchy  that  the  King  was  Sovereign,  and  his 
authority  alone  made  the  laws.  "  So  desires  the 
King,  so  desires  the  law."  The  States-General  of 
the  kino'dom  had  no  means  but  remonstrance  and 
supplication,  and  the  King  deferred  to  their  griefs 
or  prayers,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  and 
prudence.  "  For,"  says  the  celebrated  President 
de  Blancmesnil,  "if  he  were  obliged  to  grant  all 
their  demands,  he  would  cease  to  be  King." 

Thus  Louis  XVI.  lost  his  crown,  when  the  States- 
General  proceeded  from  their  grievances  to  most 
arrogant  language.  Ferrand  says  again  : — "  The 
States-General,  even  the  most  seditious,  never  claimed 
to  participate  in  legislation.  They  declared  what 
they  thought  they  ought  to  demand  for  the  good  of 
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the  State,  or  was  suggested  by  the  factioas  and 
iutriguing,  who  always  abounded  among  them  ;  they 
never  presented  their  compUiiuts  but  on  their 
knees,  an  attitude  which  does  not  consist  with 
the  idea  of  their  possessing  any  notion  of  so- 
vereignty ;  their  advice  was  never  asked  on  any 
matter  but  taxation."  This  was  the  duty  of  States- 
General  under  the  Monarchy;  we  know  all  the 
arrogant  claims  they  made  during  the  first  days  of 
the  Revolution.  The  unhappy  Prince  who  sum- 
moned them  was  far  from  seeing  that,  in  calling 
together  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  he  was  surround- 
ing himself  with  rebels  and  regicides. 

I  shall  not  give  a  history  of  the  Assembly  and 
its  frightful  struggle  between  subject  and  sove- 
reign. A  real  enthusiasm  had  arisen  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  even  the  Court  on  its  convocation. 
The  opening  was  impatiently  expected ;  all  the 
world  were  in  a  state  of  anxiety  to  be  members. 
But  how  few  there  were  that  entered  it  with  pure 
and  upright  intention  !  The  high  clergy  were  per- 
suaded that  the  subsidies  required  of  their  order, 
under  the  name  of  gratuitous  gifts,  would  be  given 
up.  The  lower  clergy  came  full  of  hatred  for  the 
bishops.  Among  the  nobles  there  were  as  maoy 
parties  as  persons;  those  from  the  provinces  de- 
sired to  put  a  limit  to  the  favours  and  graces  more 
abundantly  showered  on  those  of  the  Court;  the 
latter  aimed  at  a  peerage  under  the  pretext  of  two 
chambers ;  and  the  peers  themselves  thought  their 
prerogatives  too  confined.  The  third  estate 
cherished  in  their  bosom  a  hatred  of  the  privileges 
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of  the  other  ranks,  a  spirit  of  religion,  of  disturb- 
ance and  anarchy,  that  has  proved  itself  in  blood. 
In  a  word,  all  these  deputies  who  onglit  to  have 
met  with  one  single  aim,  to  second  the  noble  pro- 
jects of  the  righteous  King,  only  contributed  their 
concealed  hatred,  a  miserable  party  spirit,  and  all  the 
evil  passions  that  can  take  root  in  the  heart  of  man. 

At  last  came  the  fourth  of  May,  a  day  that  should 
have  been  the  dawn  of  the  happiness  of  France, 
but  onl}^  proclaimed  the  downfall  of  its  ancient 
monarchy.  All  the  deputies  arrived  at  Versailles 
in  a  mass.  From  the  first  of  May,  the  heralds-at- 
arms  wearing  their  tabards  of  blue  velvet,  with 
golden  fleurs-de-lis,  riding  splendid  white  horses, 
followed  by  soldiers  and  all  the  trumpets  of  the 
great  stable,  had  been  proclaiming  the  opening  of 
the  States-General  in  the  streets  of  Versailles.  It 
rained  hard  on  the  evening  of  the  third;  the  King, 
while  going  to  bed,  kept  on  watching  the  weather, 
and  gave  orders  for  carpets  to  be  laid  for  the  pro- 
cession if  it  stopped  raining  by  five  in  the  morning. 
The  next  day  was  fine  enough.  The  streets  had 
been  full  from  early  morning.  Windows  had  been 
hired  at  a  very  great  price,  and  were  full  of  spec- 
tators from  all  parts.  The  deputies  went  to  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  and  there  awaited  the 
Court  in  full  parade  and  great  ceremony. 

The  King  was  in  his  two  horse  carriage,  with 
all  his  family,  followed  by  twelve  or  fifteen  other 
carriages  full  of  ladies  and  the  great  ofiicers  of  the 
Court,  the  horses  in  splendid  harness,  with  lofty 
plumes  on  their  heads.     All  the   King's   household, 
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the  equerries,  the  pages  on  horseback,  the  falconers 
with  their  hawks  on  arm,  led  the  superb  company. 
AYheu  they  reached  Xotre-Dame,  the  procession 
commenced  between  two  ranks  of  soldiers,  and  a 
multitude,  already  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, cheering  at  the  sight  of  the  third  estate,  and 
especially  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  a  deputy  of 
this  rank,  conspicuous  from  his  frightful  face  and 
raonstrous  head,  which  he  pretended  to  carry  with 
even  more  arrogance  than  usual.  Applause  ceased 
at  sight  of  the  nobles,  but  was  renewed  with  more 
enthusiasm  at  the  passing  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  taken  post  amid  the  deputies  of  his  baili- 
wick, disdaining  his  place  as  Prince  of  the  blood. 
The  acclamations  ceased  again  at  the  approach  of 
the  clergy.  The  crowd  hardly  paid  any  marks  of 
affection  to  the  King  himself,  so  far  had  their  spirit 
of  revolution  extended. 

The  third  estate  headed  the  march,  dressed  in 
black,  with  the  short  cloaks  and  bands  in  use  among 
lawyers.  Their  pride  seemed  abased  by  this  plain 
dress,  contrasting  with  the  coats  of  the  nobles, 
which  though  also  black,  were  relieved  by  facings  of 
cloth  of  gold  on  coat  and  cloak,  and  hats  with 
feathers. 

After  this  order  came  the  cures  ;  but  those  who 
were  most  remarkable  among  them,  had  usually 
forgotten  the  gentle  duties  of  their  ministry  of  peace, 
to  come  to  Versailles  with  a  spirit  of  intrigue  and 
most  perverse  intentions.  The  bishops  followed  in 
rochet  and  cope,  and  last  of  this  noble  company 
came  a  prelate  still  more  respected  for  his  age  and 
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virtue  than  for  the  Ptoman  purple  he  ^yore  alone. 
It  was  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen. 

After  the  deputies  came  the  parish  clergy,  pre- 
cediuo-  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  carryiug  the  Host 
under  a  sumptuous  canop}'",  supported  at  the  corners 
by  the  King's  brothers  and  his  nephews,  the  Dukes 
d'Ano-ouleme  and  de  Berri. 

It  had  been  considered  whether  the  King  should 
have  a  canopy,  but  he  refused  it  in  his  piety,  desir- 
ing no  distinction  before  God,  from  whom  he  hoped 
for  aid  to  endure  the  sorrows  of  his  reign.  He 
only  carried  a  taper  behind  the  Host.  His  coat 
and  cloak  were  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  his  jewels 
shone  most  brilliantly.  By  his  side  walked  the 
Queen,  in  an  equally  splendid  dress  ;  her  majesiio 
bearing  was  enhanced  by  a  head-dress  adorned  with 
the  flowers  known  as  crown  imperial.  The  Princes 
and  all  the  Court  followed  the  royal  family  in  their 
utmost  splendour. 

This  ever  celebrated  procession  passed  before  the 
little  stable,  where  on  a  balcony,  at  the  point  of 
death,  lay  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  on  a 
heap  of  cushions.  He  was  a  true  symbol  of  the 
monarchy,  as  it  already  had  one  foot  in  the  grave 
like  him.  This  fair  and  precocious  infant,  in  the 
midst  of  his  pain,  sometimes  gave  a  smile  at  the 
sight  of  his  fond  mother  and  father,  while  their 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  sight  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  child.  Alas  !  had  the  future  been  unveiled 
before  thee,  unhappy  Prince,  instead  of  weeping, 
thou    wouldst   have    knelt   in   thanks  to  that   God 
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whom  thou  didst  follow  so  faithfully,  for  calling 
this  precious  sciou  to  Himself,  and  thus  removing 
him  from  the  sorrows  awaiting  his  family  and  the 
tortures  of  the  prison  of  the  Temple. 

The  church  of  Saint-Louis  was  reache'il,  and 
Mass  was  sung  there.  The  Bishop  of  Nancy,  Abbe 
de  la  Fare,  preached  a  sermon  full  of  eloquent  pas- 
sages and  oratorical  display.  It  was  monstrous 
that  the  Assembly  showed  their  satisfaction  by 
clapping  of  hands,  alwa3''S  before  reserved  for  exhi- 
bitions in  a  tlieatre.  Tliis  disrespect  to  God  was 
the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  upon  the  altar,  and  the 
signal  for  the  destruction  of  worship. 

On  the  fifth,  took  place  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General.  The  hall  for  their  sittings  had  been  built 
in  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Menus 
Plaisirs,  where  the  Notables  had  already  sat.  This 
hall  was  afterwards  to  be  used  for  the  deliberations 
of  the  third  estate,  and  was  lighted  from  the  top. 
There  was  a  row  of  columns  all  round,  bearing  a 
gallery  and  tribunes  for  spectators.  The  throne 
was  raised  at  the  end,  under  an  enormous  canopy  of 
blue  velvet,  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis.  The  J\liuisters' 
desk  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and  opposite 
were  the  places  intended  for  the  third  estate ;  the 
two  other  orders  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
great  square  room. 

On  the  fifth,  the  deputies  arrived  by  the  entrance 
from  the  Rue  des  Chantiers,  and  took  their  places, 
not  without  some  agitation,  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  of  the  third  estate,  and  by  the  sudden  death 
of  one  of  the  members  from  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
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The  Court  soon  arrived  by  tlie  Avenne  cle  Paris, 
haviug  left  tlie  castle  with  the  same  parade  as  the 
day  before.  The  King  appeared  on  the  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  and  all  the  splendour  of 
royalty.  While  the  officers  of  the  Crown  took  their 
places,  the  King,  perceiving  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
among  the  deputies,  sent  a  message  to  desire  him 
not  to  keep  apart  from  his  family  ;  but  the  turbulent 
Prince  persisted  in  his  own  course.  When  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  King's  arrival  had  ceased, 
the  King  rose,  as  well  as  the  whole  meeting.  He 
invited  the  Queen  to  be  seated  by  a  sign,  and  she 
refused  with  a  low  bow.  There  was  a  solemn  silence 
in  the  hall.  Louis  XVI. ,  who  had  a  noble  and 
majestic  bearing,  especially  when  not  walking, 
splendidly  dressed  and  glittering  with  jewels, 
towered  over  this  famous  assembly  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  throne;  and  as  if  all  the  pomp  of  earth 
were  not  sufficient  to  inspire  respect  and  reverence, 
the  heavens  seemed  desirous  of  contributing.  At 
the  instant  of  the  King's  opening  his  speech,  a  ray 
of  light  pierced  the  silk  that  veiled  the  opening  in 
the  roof,  and  shone  upon  his  majestic  forehead. 
This  circumstance  stirred  up  a  profound  feeling  of 
veneration  in  all  noble  minds,  and  ought  to  have 
arrested  the  evil  designs  already  under  contemplation 
by  the  wicked.  The  King's  discourse  was  concluded 
amid  the  sound  of  the  most  lively  acclamations, 
that  none  dared  to  refuse  to  him.  Barentin,  at  this 
moment  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  clad  in  the  purple 
gown,  slowly  mounted  the  steps  of  the  throne  to 
receive   the    orders    of  the    Sovereiccu.     The  Kino; 
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seated  himself,  and  all  tbe  Assembly  followed  his 
example,  and  the  nobles,  according  to  privilege,  put 
on  their  hats — the  collection  of  all  these  plumes 
presenting  a  unique  appearance.  The  keeper  of 
the  seals  having  announced  the  King's  intentions, 
M.  Xecker,  always  guided  by  the  genius  of  pride, 
produced  an  enormous  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  was  not  ashamed,  on  this  day  devoted  to  State 
ceremony,  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Assembly  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  with  himself,  his  conduct,  and 
his  plans.  As  nature  had  not  gifted  him  with  a  clear 
and  sonorous  voice,  he  handed  his  memorial  to  a 
physician  of  the  name  of  Broussonet,  who,  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  wearied  the  Assembly  with  a 
lecture  more  adapted  for  a  bed  of  justice  than  so 
solemn  a  day. 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  write  the  history  of  the 
States-General  of  ]  789,  I  shall  not  follow  them  in 
their  innovations  and  rebellions.  Their  destructive- 
ness  continued  up  to  the  royal  sitting  of  the  21st 
of  June.  The  King's  most  faithful  servants  were 
never  weary  of  going  to  the  hall  of  the  third  estate, 
the  only  one  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  presence 
of  the  public  to  listen  to  the  motions  and  speeches  of 
the  most  celebrated  orators.  All  admired  the  vehe- 
mence of  Mirabeau  and  eloquence  of  Barnave ; 
all  the  pamphlets  that  each  day  hatched  were 
snatched  up.  The  very  servants  devoured  them  at 
the  house-doors,  and  these  frightful  papers,  more 
or  less  openly,  preached  impiety,  disobedience  to 
law,  and  scorn  of  the  royal  authority.  No  ey^es 
began  to  open  till  the  fourteenth  day  of  July;  even 
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many  persons  continued  in  their  blindness  till  the 
massacres  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October.  The 
royal  sitting  on  the  twenty-third  of  June  was  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  monarchy.  It  was  only  an 
opportunity  for  the  factions  to  throw  off  the  mask 
and  display  their  projects  of  anarchy.  Severity 
should  have  been  displayed,  but,  instead  of  a 
Richelieu,  Louis  XVI.  had  none  but  a  coward  and 
treacherous  minister  to  look  to.  He  blenched,  and 
from  that  moment  saw  he  was  dethroned.  The 
union  of  the  three  orders  took  place  because  the 
nobility  feared  for  the  King's  life,  and  the  King  for 
the  blood  of  the  nobles.  No  one  listened  to  the 
profoundly  wise  advice  of  M.  de  Cazales :  "  Let 
the  King  perish,  but  save  the  Monarchy."  The 
King  caused  the  nobility  to  be  desired  through  their 
president,  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  to  unite  with 
the  two  other  orders;  he  joined  to  the  order  a 
request,  that  is  always  so  powerful  over  the  heart 
of  French  nobles,  and  the  union  took  place.  The 
third  estate  was  more  numerous  than  the  two  other 
orders,  and  was  still  further  increased  by  the  great 
number  of  clergy  who  had  taken  post  in  its  ranks ; 
it  had  a  majority  in  every  debate.  This  was  the 
consummation  of  the  revolution.  With  a  few  soldiers, 
a  very  little  energy  would  have  been  requisite  to 
dissolve  these  States-General,  but  there  was  none, 
and  faction  had  every  opportunity  to  get  the  upper 
hand. 

Though  I  was  present  at  the  most  famous  sit- 
ting's of  the  States-General,  I  shall  not  o-ive  an 
account  of  them,  and  will  only  mention  one  event 
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conaected  with  these  States,  that  is  to  say,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  sixteenth  of  July,  when  the  King, 
freeing  himself  from  the  apparatus  of  the  throne, 
went  to  give  an  open  explanation  amid  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  What  was  our  surprise 
when  at  noon,  coming  from  mass,  we  saw  that  the 
King  did  not  enter  the  great  apartments,  but  de- 
scended the  chapel-stairs,  crossed  the  Court,  and 
walking  with  his  ordinary  attendants  to  the  hall  of 
the  States,  made  the  beautiful  speech  that  historians 
will  be  eager  to  transmit  to  posterity.  Our  return 
was  more  brilliant ;  the  whole  Assembly,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,  followed  the  steps  of  the  King, 
of  the  unhappy  prince  who  came  in  confidence  to 
claim  from  the  very  rebels,  not  his  power,  but  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  They  returned  to  the 
chapel,  and  chanted  the  Te  Deum  there.  It  could- 
hardly  contain  all  who  hurried  after  the  monarch, 
pouring  blessings  on  him.  Certainly,  those  were 
much  to  blame  who  did  not  on  that  day  lay  down 
their  hatred,  their  plots,  and  homicidal  projects  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  distinction  of  dress  was  abolished  when  that 
of  orders  and  titles  was  entirely  done  away.  Each 
member  was  at  liberty  to  arrange  his  dress  as  he 
pleased,  and  this  was  sometimes  done  with  disgust- 
ing cynicism.  One  deputy  alone  refused  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  upon  dress,  and  only 
added  the  short  black  cloak  of  the  third  estate  to 
his  coarse  clothing.  He  was  a  peasant  from  the 
south  of  Brittany,  a  farmer  near  Hennebon,  named 
Gerard.      He    was     a    very    good    man   at    heart. 
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much  surprised  to  find  himself  there,  and  to  have 
twenty-five  louis  to  spend  a  month.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  democratic  party  because  he  thought  it 
delightful  to  be  able  to  kill  his  lord's  pigeons  and 
rabbits  when  they  came  to  eat  his  corn. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  are  not  some  madmen  and 
some  characters  in  an  assembly  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber. The  Baron  de  Lupe,  deputy  of  the  seneschal's 
borough  of  Auch,  showed  to  what  lengths  obstinacy 
could  go.  He  was  a  little  bilious  man,  less  than 
five  feet  high,  and  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  nobles 
who  refused  to  unite  with  the  third  estate.  When 
this  union  had  taken  place,  he  none  the  less  con- 
tinued to  go  every  day  and  take  his  seat  alone,  for 
several  hours,  on  the  benches  of  the  nobility,  and 
when  the  place  was  closed  he  walked  in  the  corridor, 
and  never  chose  to  put  his  foot  inside  the  assembly- 
room  ;  and  not  till  after  the  departure  of  the  depu- 
ties for  Paris  did  he  abandon  his  post  and  return  to 
his  constituents  to  give  an  account  of  how  perfectly 
he  had  performed  his  duties  as  a  gentleman.  This 
notion  was  ridiculous  as  an  isolated  fact ;  but  if  all 
the  members  of  the  nobihty  had  shared  the  feehngs 
of  their  colleague,  events  might  have  taken  another 
direction. 

I  often  went  to  dine  at  a  meeting  of  Members  of 
the  Right,  where  the  most  famous  supporters  of  the 
party  were  to  be  found  :  the  Abb^  Maury,  Foucault, 
Cazales,  Guilhermy,  Montlosier,  and  the  witty  Vis- 
count de  Mirabeau,  surnamed  with  good  reason 
Mirabeau-Tonneau.  In  reality,  there  never  was  a 
man   more   conspicuous   for  his  obesity.     I   after- 
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wards  saw  him  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  regiment  he 
raised  on  the  Rhine ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  black 
hussar  dress,  with  a  thick  beard  and  moustache. 
He  was  the  most  absurd  figure  imaginable,  and 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Callot.  He  was  justly  ac- 
cused of  not  always  appearing  sober  at  the  evening 
sittings.  In  fact,  he  consumed  a  large  quantity 
of  spirits  with  his  dinner,  and  this  brought  hini 
early  to  the  grave.  Without  having  the  ability 
or  eloquence  of  his  brother,  whom  he  greatly 
despised,  he  was  not  without  culture,  but  his 
talents  took  the  line  of  pleasantry,  and  no- 
thing more  curious  than  his  conversation  could  be 
found. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    "FOURTEENTH    OF    JULY. 

HEAVEi^,  in  wrath  against  France,  seemed  to 
have  marked  this  date  of  blood  by  a  fearful 
storm  that  happened  just  a  year  before.  On  Sun- 
day, the  13th  of  July,  1788,  the  King,  on  his 
return  from   sleeping  at  Rambouillet,  was  assailed 

^by  such  a  terrible  hailstorm  as  hardly  ever  occurs. 

'-■The  whole  company  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
under  some  cart-sheds  in  the  village  of  Trappes, 
but  were  not  quick  enough  to  save  several  riders 
from  being  hurt.  The  country  was  covered  with  up- 
rooted trees  and  dead  bodies  of  birds  and  game.  I 
will  not  mention  the  weight  of  several  of  the  pieces 
of  ice  that  were  picked  up  long  after  the  storm ;  it 
would,  probably,  not  be  believed.  The  harvest  was 
spoiled;  but  all  these  misfortunes  put  together 
could  not  compare  with  what  God  reserved  for  us 
in  his  anger.  It  was  from  earth  itself  he  chose  to 
select  the  instruments  of  his  veno-eance. 

The  events  that  led  up  to  the  famous  day  of  the 
fourteenth  of  July  are  well  known;  as  also  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  excesses  of  the  States-General  and 
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disturbances  of  the  people.  Versailles  was  full  of 
troops  as  yet  of  unshaken  fidelity.  The  regiments 
of  Bouillon  and  Nassau  held  the  roads  to  the 
Orangery ;  our  riding-schools  were  full  of  Swiss 
troops;  hussars  were  bivouacked  in  the  stable- 
yards  ;  at  Paris,  at  Saint-Denis,  all  around  were 
considerable  forces  with  the  same  pervading  spirit. 
It  was  only  to  give  the  word,  the  rebels  would  have 
been  dispersed  at  once  and  the  revolt  put  down ; 
but  the  perfidious  advisers  of  the  unhappy  King,  far 
from  stimulating  him  to  such  resolution,  drew  pic- 
tures of  France  bathed  in  the  blood  of  her  children, 
and  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In- 
stead of  displaying  their  beloved  monarch  before 
the  eyes  of  these  brave  and  faithful  soldiers,  they 
kept  him  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  even  the  ofiicers 
were  denied  access. 

Every  evening  there  was  a  large  company  at  the 
Orangery ;  the  sounds  of  military  music,  the  per- 
fume of  orange-blossoms,  smeUing  the  more  fragrant 
in  the  quiet  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  in  short  this 
contrast  of  a  camp  in  the  midst  of  a  palace  was  a 
great  attraction  to  spectators.  One  evening  I  saw 
the  Marshal  de  Broglie  there  with  his  family.  He 
had  just  been  appointed  general  of  all  these  forces. 
The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  old 
warrior  left  no  doubt  as  what  would  have  been 
produced  by  that  of  the  King  himself.  But  he  was 
expected  in  vain,  and  these  brave  men  departed  with- 
out having  seen  their  king.  It  might  be  said  that  their 
fidelity  was  shaken  thenceforward  by  the  species  of 
contempt  that  seemed  to  be  shown  to  them.    I  do  not 
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blame  Louis  XVI.,  but  I  ascribe  these  mistakes  to  all 
those  about  him,  who  abused  his  confidence  through 
their  knowledge  of  his  mind,  and  caused  his  fall  by 
confirming  his  fears  of  making  his  people  unhappy 
and  shedding  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  King  who  made  this 
subhme  speech,  equal  to  the  most  affecting  ones  of 
ancient  days,  saying  that  being  told  that  his  people 
loved  him  was  a  consolation  for  his  sufferings,  could 
have  been  dragged  to  the  scaffold  by  this  same  people. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  Louis  XVI.  had  come 
to  the  resolution  of  dismissing  Necker  from  the 
Ministry,  but  this  wise  and  prudent  measure  re- 
quired to  be  supported  by  energetic  proceedings,  and, 
if  need  were,  by  the  bayonet.  It  must  be  said 
Necker  acted  wisely.  He  was  sure  of  the  disturb- 
ance that  would  break  out  on  his  departure  ;  so  he 
got  into  his  carriage  without  any  preparation  and 
went  to  Brussels.  The  report  of  his  disgrace  only 
became  public  on  Sunday  the  12th.  That  day  I  was 
taking  a  worthy  man  from  my  own  neighbourhood 
to  the  King's  dinner.  He  was  an  excessive  partisan  of 
Necker  and  reform,  a  mistake  he  soon  recovered 
from,  and  expiated  by  an  imprisonment  of  seven- 
teen months  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  told  me 
that  he  saw  the  Queen's  satisfaction  at  the  dismissal 
of  the  Minister  in  her  face.  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  was  too  clever  not  to  be 
anxious  instead  of  satisfied  with  a  half  measure  that 
might  produce  misfortune.  Indeed  that  evening 
they  learnt  the  insurrection  of  Paris.  But  few 
persons  dared  to  return  thither.    On  Tuesday  at  the 
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sound  of  the  g'lnis  of  the  Bastille,  aod  the  cries  of 
the  murdered  victims,  all  the  troops  got  under  arms, 
and  remained  drawn  up  on  the  general  parade.  But 
the  King,  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  States,  sent 
them  away  during  the  night.  The  French  Guards 
soon  imitated  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  their  com- 
rades of  Paris ;  they  deserted  their  posts,  and  were 
replaced  by  some  National  Guards  of  picturesque  and 
ridiculous  appearance. 

If  the  King  gave  a  proof  of  his  love  for  the  public 
peace  and  welfare  by  going  to  the  States  on  the  16th, 
he  gave  a  still  greater  one  of  courage  and  coolness 
on  the  17th  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  Parisians. 
He  afterwards  gave  greater  ones,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  above  humanity.  The  journey 
to  Paris  was  a  snare  set  for  the  unhappy  King  by 
rhe  Orleans  faction.  They  hoped  that,  if  he  was 
brought  into  Paris  v^ithout  guards,  through  the 
raging  populace,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  day 
before,  he  would  never  return  alive.  The  Count 
d'Artois  had  gone  away  with  the  greatest  secresy  ; 
Monsieur  was  frightened  away ;  thus  the  throne 
would  be  left  to  the  odious  Philip,  who  never  con- 
sidered the  Dauphin,  in  his  feeble  health  and  tender 
years,  as  an  obstacle  to  his  designs.  The  least 
thins:  that  the  Court  dreaded  was  to  see  the  Kino* 
a  prisoner  in  Paris ;  they  chiefly  feared  for  his 
life.  He  himself  only  went  after  feeling  all  the 
agonies  of  doubt.  Going  to  the  levee,  early  in  the 
morning,  I  saw  him  through  a  window  opposite  to 
that  of  his  chamber,  walking  between  the  Marshal 
Duras  and  Duke  de  Yillequier,  in  great  agitation. 
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His  oresture  showed  the  aofitation  of  his  mind. 
Though  these  two  confidants  were  not  capable  of 
giving  salutary  advice  to  the  King,  their  liearts 
really  were  his,  and  Louis  XVI.  never  had  more 
sincere  friends.  At  last,  after  having  embraced  his 
weeping  family,  who  thought  they  should  never  see 
him  again,  the  King  got  into  his  carriage,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  de  Villequier,  the  Marshal 
Beauvau,  and  the  Count  d'Estaing,  Commander  of 
the  National  Guard  at  Versailles. 

They  set  out  amid  a  crowd  of  people  who  had 
for  two  days  borne  any  arms  they  could  lay  hold  of. 
The  National  Assembly  sent  a  numerous  deputa- 
tion, as  a  protection  lor  the  King,  composed  of  its 
most  factious  members,  and  more  calculated  to 
bring  danger  on  his  unfortunate  head  than  to  ward 
it  off.  '  It  is  really  a  fact  that  he  was  fired  on,  and 
that  Providence  averted  the  blow;  the  shot  came 
from  behind  the  King's  carriage,  and  struck  a  wo- 
man who  came  out  of  curiosity. 

On  reaching  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  King  passed 
under  a  canopy  of  swords,  and  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
the  astronomer  Bailly,  knew  no  better  than  to  show 
his  total  opposition  to  royalty  by  offering  the  King 
a  national  cockade.  At  least,  no  attempt  at  detention 
was  made.  Louis  XVI.,  as  soon  as  he  felt  sure  he 
could  go  back  to  Versailles  that  night,  sent  a  page  of 
the  great  stable,  M.  de  Lastours,  to  inform  the  Queen. 
Her  tears  and  transports  bore  witness  to  the  alarm 
she  had  experienced. 

Louis  XVI.  returned  about  nine  o'clock.  He 
was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  went  to  bed  imme- 
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diately.  There  was  no  ceremonial ;  so  I  cannot 
say  if  it  was  true,  as  stated  by  several  historians, 
that  his  body-servants,  in  undressing  him,  saw 
a  rather  severe  wound  on  his  arm,  made  by  the  blow 
of  a  sword,  that  might  have  been  given  by  accident 
or  by  some  guilty  hand.  I  am  the  less  inclined 
to  believe  this  story,  for  I  stayed  two  years  longer 
at  Court  and  never  heard  it  mentioned.  It 
was  only  by  reading  some  accounts  a  long  time 
afterwards  that  I  heard  of  this  circumstance,  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  keep  concealed. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE      FIFTH      OP      OCTOBEK-. 

AMONG  all  the  saDguinary  horrors  of  our  Revo- 
lution, there  are  noue  that  caused  more  ter- 
ror, or  aflfectecl  the  friends  of  monarchy  and  order 
more  than  the  excesses  of  the  fifth  of  October. 
The  various  murders  that  had  already  taken  place 
had  been  directed  against  magistrates,  who  are 
always  in  the  greatest  danger  in  times  of  disturb- 
ance. But  this  time  the  King's  person  was  threat- 
ened, as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  The  stain 
of  blood  was  not  confined  to  the  public  squares,  but 
reached  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  and  the  result  of 
this  horrible  day  was  that  royalty  was  enslaved, 
forced  to  work  at  undermining  its  own  foundation, 
and  compassing  its  destruction  with  its  own  hands, 
if  not  destroyed  outright.  The  chiefs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, or  rather  one  of  the  parties  that  were  act- 
ing in  unison  to  overturn  the  throne,  and  only 
differed  in  their  ulterior  aims,  had  long  looked 
askance  upon  the  King  at  Versailles.  The  King- 
might  at  any  moment  escape  them,  and  the  Orlean- 
ists  did  not  think  their  work  sufficiently  advanced, 
or  France  sufficiently  corrupted,  to  expect  that  the 
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appointment  of  tlieir  chief  to  the  Regency  would 
not  give  rise  to  disturbances  in  the  provinces.  The 
foohsh  La  Fayette,  who  hugged  himself  with  de- 
light at  the  notion  of  a  General-Lieutenancy  and 
a  protectorate,  wished  to  have  his  victim  at  Paris, 
and  both  parties  thought  that  the  more  popular 
commotions  there  were,  the  more  would  the 
King's  life  be  in  peril.  A  pretext  was  wanting 
for  raising  another  insurrection  that  should  place 
the  King  in  fetters  or  in  the  grave  ;  and  it  was 
soon  found. 

D' Orleans  began  still  more  to  restrict  the  delivery 
of  corn  from  the  immense  stores  he  had  amassed. 
Famine  is  the  most  infallible  method  of  causing 
disturbance  in  Paris,  so  government  has  always 
attended  to  maintaining  the  supplies  in  that  great 
city.  The  desertion  of  the  French  Guards  had 
necessitated  the  formation  of  another  garrison  for 
all  duties  outside  the  palace.  The  regiment  of 
Flanders  was  brought  from  the  north.  I  do  not 
know  who  made  this  selection  or  caused  it,  but  it 
was  unfortunate  ;  for,  if  the  regiment  was  animated 
by  a  good  spirit,  the  colonel  was  sold  to  the  Orlean- 
ist  party,  and  figured  on  the  left  of  the  Assembly, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  sat  the  enemies  of  Mon- 
archy. This  was  the  Count  de  Lusignan,  claiming 
the  honour  of  descent  from  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem, 
and  at  Court  receiving  the  distinction  due  to  this 
origin,  while  the  real  scions  of  this  ancient  race 
lived  in  obscurity  in  our  southern  provinces,  or 
vegetated  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  strict  discipline  maintained  in  this  regiment 
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by  the  Count  de  Valfons,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
was  soon  destroyed  by  higher  orders.  Provisions 
were  prodigally  given  by  the  municipality.  Money 
was  distributed  in  the  barracks  by  strangers,  and 
loose  women  from  Paris  swarmed  there.  The  same 
soldiers  who  on  their  arrival  had  received  the  pro- 
position made  to  them  by  a  municipal  to  assume  the 
national  cockade  with  shouts  of  Long  live  the  King, 
were  soon  sold  to  the  party  of  anarchy.  It  was 
rare  for  different  bodies  of  the  army  to  meet 
without  the  exchange  of  banquets,  when  the  bonds 
of  fraternity  between  the  warriors  were  enhanced 
by  intercourse,  and  thus  the  whole  army  was  made 
one  family.  The  body-guards  wished  to  enter- 
tain the  garrison  of  Versailles  at  a  banquet  as 
usual ;  the  opportunity  was  seized  for  makino- 
them  odious  to  the  people  by  spreading  a  report 
that  they  had,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  trodden 
the  tricolour  cockade  nnder  foot,  and  sworn  the 
most  incivic  oaths  in  an  orgie. 

The  King  allowed  this  entertainment  to  take 
place  in  the  great  theatre  on  Thursday  the  1st  of 
October.  All  the  town  took  their  seats  in  the  boxes 
to  see  this  meeting  of  deputations  from  all  the 
troops  in  garrison  at  Versailles,  and  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  all  these  men  of  war  giving  themselves  up 
to  simple  pleasures,  enhanced  by  the  sounds  of  a 
good  military  band  and  the  magnificence  of  the  place, 
which  was  brilliantly  lighted  up. 

On  his  return  from  hunting,  the  King,  wishing  to 
be  witness  to  this  banquet,  caused  the  members 
of  his  family  to  be  summoned   and    went   to   the 
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tlieatre.  The  presence  of  the  King  and  his  august 
family  excited  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  that  the 
French  have  always  felt  at  the  sight  of  their 
sovereign.  Havino^  walked  round  the  tables  and 
saluted  the  guests,  the  King  returned  to  his  rooms, 
followed  by  all  who  were  in  the  hall.  When  there, 
he  went  out  on  the  balcony  over  the  court  of  marble, 
to  take  leave  of  the  crowd  assembled  under  his 
windows.  The  soldiers,  stirred  up  by  the  music, 
climbed  the  balcony  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
King,"  and  in  this  strange  manner  again  paid  their 
devoted  homage  to  their  sovereig-n.  When  the 
King  retired  everyone  departed,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
everything  was  quiet  in  the  castle-yards.  This  was 
the  event  on  which  so  many  calumnies  were  based 
at  Paris  and  the  Palais  Royal,  that  focus  of  all  in- 
surrection as  well  as  haunt  of  vice.  Excitement 
became  warmer ;  it  was  proposed  to  go  to  Versailles 
to  drive  away  the  body-guard,  which  still  wore  the 
white  cockade  and  despised  the  nation;  and  the 
National  guard  of  Paris,  with  General  La  Fayette  in 
company,  arrived  at  Versailles. 

This  event  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  hate- 
ful actions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  his  historian, 
Montjoye,  one  of  the  most  truthful  authors  of  our 
time,  to  omit  giving  it  an  important  place  in  his 
work.  So  reference  can  be  made  to  it  for  all  the 
details ;  I  vouch  for  the  truth  of  almost  all.  For 
myself  I  will  only  relate  those  I  saw  without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  on  all  that  took  place. 

On  the  5th  the  King  was  hunting  on  the  other 
side  of  Meudon,  and  was  only  informed  of  what  was 
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going  on  after  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  women 
in  the  Avenue  de  Paris.  He  was  very  anxious 
about  his  family,  and  fearing  he  could  only  reach 
the  Palace  by  making  a  very  long  circuit,  he  came 
back  at  such  a  speed  that  he  galloped  down  one  of 
the  steepest  rides  in  the  forest  of  Meudon.  The 
women  in  the  Avenue  were  taken  by  surprise  by  his 
speedy  passage  and  let  him  pass.  But  a  page,  M.  de 
Lastours,  sent  to  reconnoitre  on  the  road  to  Sevres, 
was  stopped  by  them  on  his  return,  and  only  owed 
his  liberty  to  a  diversion  effected  by  some  body- 
guards who  were  on  the  way  to  their  stables. 

All  the  hordes  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  arrived  in 
succession.  The  weather  was  moist  and  rainy, 
there  was  general  uneasiness  and  consternation  in 
all  hearts.  Some  officious  persons  had  wished,  in 
case  of  need,  to  bring  out  the  King's  carriages  by 
the  gate  of  the  Orangery,  and  the  Queen's  by  the 
Dragon  gate,  but  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles, 
the  most  rebellious  in  the  kingdom,  though  entirely 
composed  of  the  King's  servants,  would  not  allow 
it.  This  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  capital  accusa- 
tion of  the  unhappy  Favras. 

Towards  nine  at  night  an  extraordinary  noise  in 
the  Rue  de  I'Orangerie,  where  we  lived,  made  us 
run  to  the  windows.  It  was  the  column  of  the 
body-guard  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
Court  of  the  Ministers  by  the  Pue  de  la  Surinten- 
dance,  deserting  the  Place  d'Armes,  where  they 
were  in  great  danger  from  the  number  of  shots  pro- 
ceeding from  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Castle  where  I  was 
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on  duty.  All  that  part  of  the  town  was  quiet  ;  the 
only  break  in  the  silence  of  the  streets  was  from  the 
occasional  shouts  of  the  bandits  assembled  in  the 
Place  d'Armes.  I  found  the  body-guard  drawn  up 
in  the  gardens  under  the  Queen's  windows.  The 
post  in  the  Court  of  the  Ministers  had  become  too 
dano'erous :  and  the  King  soon  sent  them  orders  to 
go  to  Rambouillet.  There  were  only  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  faithful  guards  left  for  the  defence 
of  the  King's  Palace,  all  the  other  troops  had 
sold  their  honour. 

The  (Eil  de  Boeuf  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons brought  by  hundreds  of  different  motives,  and 
bearing  in  their  countenances  marks  of  the  feelings 
that  animated  them. 

At  last,  at  eleven  o'clock,  appeared  General  La 
Fayette  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  treachery  in 
his  heart.  He  entered  the  King's  room,  and  in  a 
conversation  that  lasted  half-an-hour,  he  persuaded 
the  King,  or  rather  thought  he  had  persuaded  the 
King  hy  his  assurances,  that  he  must  be  in 
perfect  safety,  and  he  came  and  repeated  his  crafty 
promises  to  the  persons  assembled  in  the  anti- 
chamber.  The  King  dismissed  his  attendants  in 
Lope  of  saving  some  from  destruction.  All  retired, 
and  with  uneasy  minds  awaited  the  conclusion  of 
this  night,  which  came  in  a  horrible  awakening  to 
the  bitter  cry  of  a  threatened  queen,  to  the  death 
groans  of  the  murdered  guard  and  the  shouts  of 
the  assassins. 

The  King,  had  he  chosen,  might  still  have  es- 
caped in  the   silence   and   darkness  of   the   night. 
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The  body-guards  would  have  escorted  him  ou  the 
journey ;  the  nearest  castles  furnished  the  necessary 
carriages  and  horses.  In  truth  the  dangers  of  a 
flight  were  great ;  the  misfortunes  that  might  thence 
have  arisen  to  Versailles  incalculable ;  but  how 
could  they  enter  into  comparison  with  those  that 
threatened  the  royal  family  in  their  palace  ?  If  the 
Kino;  ever  conceived  this  idea,  the  timid  Montmoriu 
and  traitorous  Necker  soon  made  him  abandon 
it. 

The  events  of  this  horrible  night  were  seen  by 
very  few  persons.  La  Fayette  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
tiger ;  he  shut  his  eyes  while  watching  his  prey ; 
and  the  Count  d'Estaing,  forgetful  of  the  conquest 
of  Granada,  the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  coat- 
of-arms,  that  should  have  called  it  to  mind,  thought 
he  would  escape  the  blame  of  the  weaker  party  by 
remaining  in  bed,  and  waited  for  the  victory  of  the 
stronger  to  declare  himself. 

What  a  friofhtful  awakeniuo;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Versailles  when,  after  a  disturbed  night,  the  dawn 
showed  them  the  streets  overrun  with  brigands, 
furnished  with  various  strange  weapons  stolen  from 
the  shops  of  Paris  I  Almost  all  carrying  fragments 
of  flesh  on  their  pikes,  they  marched  after  a  kind  of 
brutal  monster,  with  his  long  beard  and  axe  both 
stained  with  blood,  and  dragging  behind  him  the 
heads  of  the  body-guards  murdered  that  night. 
Towards  daybreak  the  bandits,  who  had  spent  the 
nio'ht  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  in  the  Court  of  the 
Ministers,  made  their  way  into  the  little  Court  of 
the  Princes,  the  gate  having  been  left  open  by  un- 
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pardonable  if  not  guilty  negligence;  and  thence  into 
the  royal  court  by  the  passage  under  the  little  peri- 
style to  the  right.  A  body-guard  was  on  sentry  at 
the  gate.  In  a  moment  they  threw  themselves  on 
him,  murdered  him,  and  put  his  head  on  the  point 
of  a  pike.  The  poor  man's  name  was  Deshuttes ; 
he  was  of  advanced  age,  and  father  of  a  large  family. 
The  gate  was  soon  broken,  and  gave  admission  to 
this  multitude  of  murderers,  led  by  men  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  place,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
himself.  They  ascended  the  marble  staircase, 
entered  the  Queen's  guard-room  on  the  right,  shout- 
ing out  the  vilest  abuse  of  the  Princess,  and  crying 
loudly  for  her  head.  The  guards  escaped  into  the 
great  hall  with  wounds  and  blows.  Varicourt,  the 
brother  of  Madame  de  Villette,  the  famous  Belle  et 
Bonne  of  Voltaire,  was  seized,  led  to  the  man  with 
the  long  beard,  and  his  head  soon  joined  that  of 
Deshuttes.  Durepaire  and  Miomandre  de  Sainte 
Marie,  having  given  the  alarm  by  their  shouts,  made 
time  for  barricading  the  door  by  their  vigorous 
resistance.  Miomandre  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  butt  of  a  gun ;  the  cock  penetrated  the 
skull,  and  his  head  would  have  been  added  to  the 
bloody  trophies  of  the  morning  had  not  several  of 
his  comrades,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  great 
hall,  and  returned  to  escape  another  band  of  brigands 
who  had  come  up  the  Prince's  staircase,  given  him 
assistance,  and  opened  a  way  to  the  other  hall, 
leading  to  the  King's  apartments. 

The  Queen,  who  had    been    obliged    by  fatigue 
and  anxiety  to  take  some  repose,  was  awakened  by 
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the  cries  of  the  slaughtered  guard.  She  was 
too  much  frightened  to  put  on  more  than  a  hght 
garment,  and  flj  to  her  husband.  Marquand, 
servant  of  the  wardrobe,  on  duty  with  the  King, 
heard  a  hasty  knocking  at  a  little  door  at  the  end  of 
the  OEil  de  Boeuf;  he  ran  to  open  it,  and  was 
astonished  to  see  his  Queen,  half  dressed,  flying 
from  the  blows  of  the  assassins.  At  the  same 
moment  the  King,  anxious  for  his  wife,  reached  the 
Queen's  rooms  by  a  secret  communication  between 
the  apartments. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  tliat  the  monsters  reached 
the  Queen's  bed,  and  in  their  rage  at  not  finding 
her  in  it,  pierced  the  mattress  with  bayonet  thrusts. 
But  this  is  false;  they  did  not  get  beyond  the 
guard-room.  The  struggle  then  gave  time  to  secure 
the  door.  I  myself  examined  the  Queen's  bed  two 
days  afterwards,  without  finding  any  marks  of 
violence  on  it.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  body- 
guards within  the  castle  had  not  their  arms  loaded, 
and  so  had  nothing  but  their  swords  as  a  protection 
against  the  brigands ;  and  that  the  doors  would 
soon  have  been  broken  open  if  General  La  Fayette 
had  not  at  last  awakened,  and  coming  in  with  the 
paid  guard  of  Paris,  really  saved  the  royal  family  by 
driving  out  these  cannibals.  M.  de  La  Fayette  did 
not  desire  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  as  it  might 
have  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  quarrelled  with  him ;  but  he 
wished  to  drag  the  King  to  Paris,  that  he  might  be 
master  and  director  of  events.  This  foohsh  general, 
thinking  himself  another  Cromwell,   did   not  even 
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know  that  in  all  revolutions  the  people  only  worship 
their  idols  in  order  to  break  them  afterwards  ;  and 
this  famous  hero  was  thrust  into  a  dungeon  even 
before  his  victim. 

La  Fayette,  thinking  that  the  King  was  suffi- 
ciently frightened  by  this  fearful  awakening,  and  by 
the  perils  endured  by  a  beloved  wife  and  family, 
caused  the  massacre  to  cease,  and  made  his  satellites 
demand  that  the  King  should  go  to  Paris.  The 
King  gathered  his  family  together,  and  his  council, 
and  desired  to  surround  himself  with  the  National 
Assembly;  *' but,"  said  Mirabeau,  "it  was  too  un- 
dignified for  them  to  go  and  hold  their  deliberations 
in  the  palace  of  a  king."  The  unfortunate  Monarch, 
left  to  himself,  in  the  midst  of  traitors,  and  still 
more  terrified  by  the  howls  of  the  murderers,  was 
obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  his  enemies.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  came  out  on  the  balcony,  and  himself 
proclaimed  to  the  crowd  of  brigands  his  intention 
of  going  to  Paris.  What  a  promise  !  It  may  be 
said  to  have  been  made  over  a  corpse,  for  one  of 
the  brigands  had  been  killed  by  a  shot  from  another, 
and  they  were  such  savages  as  not  to  allow  the 
removal  of  this  hideous  object,  causing  it  to  remain 
before  the  eyes  of  the  royal  family  the  whole 
morning. 

When  the  King  retired  there  were  tumultuous 
shouts  for  the  Queen.  She  made  her  appearance 
between  her  two  children,  not  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  people,  as  her  mother  had  done,  but 
to  offer  herself  to  their  fury.  A  thousand  voices 
were   at  once  raised    with   this   sinister  cry,   "  Xo 
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cliilclren  !"  The  Queen  went  in,  laid  them  on  tlieir 
fnther's  breast,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Court  and  the  tears  of  her  family,  she  went  out 
again  on  the  balcony.  What  a  moment  !  All  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  murderous  shot ;  but  this  time 
her  courage  and  noble  countenance  disarmed  these 
tigers  thirsting  for  blood.  At  last,  about  one 
o'clock,  the  King,  having  hastily  emptied  his  desks 
and  packed  his  papers,  rejoined  his  family  and 
began  that  sorrowful  journey,  that  long  agony,  the 
prelude  to  the  misfortunes  to  come. 

The  Royal  Family  descended  by  the  still  blood- 
stained steps  of  the  marble  staircase,  and  occupied 
a  carriage,  followed  by  the  remains  of  the  guard 
without  their  arms,  escorted  by  all  the  bandits  and 
all  the  furies  thrown  out  by  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
To  the  shame  of  General  La  Fayette,  who  might 
have  kept  him  off,  the  monster  with  the  long  beard 
was  always  close  by,  covered  with  blood,  and  hung 
round  with  the  heads  he  had  cut  off;  and,  what 
posterity  will  hardly  believe,  the  company  haked  at 
Sevres  while  hairdressers,  with  daggers  at  their 
throats,  were  compelled  to  dress  and  powder  these 
livid  and  bloody  heads.  Woe  to  the  carriages  that 
were  met  on  the  road  !  These  trophies  were  held  up 
at  the  windows  till  money  was  given  for  their  re- 
moval. The  procession  crossed  the  Place  d'Armes  ; 
some  furies  were  there  round  a  great  fire,  devouring 
the  remains  of  some  horses  killed  the  day  before. 
The  National  Assembly  took  post  in  the  Avenue  de 
Paris,  to  see  this  army  of  rebels  pass,  dragging  their 
victims.     The  greater  part  of  the  deputies  were  able 
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to  CDJo}^  their  work ;  others  deplored  their  pride  and 
ioWy.  At  last,  after  a  painful  journey  of  six  or 
seven  hours,  after  listening  to  the  verbose  and  inso- 
lent harangue  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  Royal  Family,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  delusfed  with  affronts,  reached  the  ancient 
dwelling  of  the  Yalois,  and  could  only  just  find 
absolute  necessaries  at  the  Tuileries. 

A  few  days  after  the  fifth  of  October  I  went  to 
the  Castle  of  Versailles,  to  examine  the  injuries 
done  on  that  day.  I  only  saw  some  guard-room 
doors  broken  and  locks  torn  off,  but  the  rest  of  the 
apartments  had  not  suffered  any  damage.  I  then 
found  a  little  door  left  open  in  the  disturbance  of 
such  a  departure,  and  went  through  all  the  little 
passages,  and  a  multitude  of  little  rooms  whose 
existence  I  had  never  suspected. 

I  returned  to  Versailles  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  and  was  shown  the  mark  of  a  bloody 
hand  on  the  stone  balustrade  of  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  great  apartments  looking  towards  the  garden 
on  the  north,  stated  to  be  that  of  a  body-guard  who 
had  made  his  escape  from  the  massacres  of  that  day 
b}^  flight.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  an  accidental 
maik,  or  had  been  intentionally  made  by  some  per- 
son, for  the  castle  was  not  attacked  from  that  side, 
and  if  any  body-guards  had  been  there  they  would  not 
have  run  any  risk,  and  those  from  the  other  apart- 
ments, if  they  had  once  reached  these,  could  have 
escaped  by  the  aisle  of  the  chapel  and  the  numerous 
subterranean  passages  leading  to  the  theatre,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  leap  from    the  window   of  a 
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high  story.  The  body-guards  lost  very  few  on  that 
day;  MM.  Deshuttes  and  de  Varicourt  were  the 
only  ones  killed.  The  registers  of  deaths  in  the 
parish  of  Versailles  show  that  only  these  two  were 
buried.  M.  de  Savonnieres,  an  officer  of  the 
guards,  was  struck  by  a  shot  from  the  ranks  of  the 
jS'ational  Guard  of  Versailles  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  troop  was  drawn  up  before 
the  railing,  and  he  died  six  months  afterwards  from 
the  consequences  of  the  wound,  which  broke  his 
arm.  The  others  who  were  wounded  gradually  re- 
covered. I  saw  them  all  again  at  Coblentz.  and, 
without  wishing  to  extenuate  the  horrors  of  that 
day,  or  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  guards,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  carnage  was  not  so  very 
great.  It  is  of  importance  to  history  that  private 
memoirs  should  always  be  written  with  truth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE    COUET    AT    PAEIS. 


AND  SO  on  the  sixth  of  October,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  Louis  XVI.,  with  forty  thousand 
men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  before  him,  hav- 
ing seen  his  guard  dispersed  or  murdered,  consented 
to  go  that  very  day  to  inhabit  a  palace  that  had 
been  abandoned  for  more  than 'a  century. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  Court  reached  this 
prison,  dignified  with  the  name  of  palace.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  possibility  of  preparing 
these  vast  chambers  in  a  few  hours ;  they  had  never 
even  been  Tvarmed  since  Louis  XV.  was  an  infant, 
and  the  windows  were  still  filled  with  the  little  lead- 
work  lattice  of  the  times  of  the  Medici.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  rooms  which  the  Queen  had  caused  to 
be  furnished  for  sleeping  in  when  she  went  to  the 
play  at  Paris,  the  whole  was  in  a  fearfully  dilapidated 
condition.  Thus  the  unfortunate  family,  covered 
with  outrage  and  insult,  came  at  a  rainy  and  incle- 
ment season,  after  a  painful  journey,  full  of  the  worst 
apprehensions,  to  take  a  moment's  repose  in  these 
enormous  rooms,  destitute  even  of  the  little  comforts 
to  be  found  in  the  house  of  any  person  of  the  middle 
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classes.  There  were  hardly  beds  there,  and  if  the 
royal  family  had  not  fed  on  their  tears  and  grief  tliat 
day,  they  would  have  found  but  little  sustenance. 

The  first  three  days  were  nothing  but  a  series  of 
disturbances  and  difficulties.  All  who  had  followed 
the  King,  rather  from  their  own  zeal  than  by  any 
orders,  lay  down  the  first  night  on  tables  or  benches 
in  the  ante-chambers.  The  King  spent  these  first 
days  at  Paris  in  comforting  his  children,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  cries  of  a  lawless  populace  occupying  the 
courts  of  the  Tuileries,  continaally  calling  the  roj^al 
family  to  the  windows,  and  compelling  them  to 
comply  with  their  desire.  Things  were  got  into 
order  by  degrees,  and  a  little  furniture  obtained. 
People  recovered  from  their  stupor  and  resumed 
their  duties ;  but  this  palace  was  always  incon- 
venient for  the  Court.  This  was  a  preparation  for 
the  miseries  that  these  unfortunate  princes  had  to 
experience,  in  nights  spent  in  the  cells  of  the 
Feuillants,  in  the  torments  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  Conciergerie. 

It  is  evident  that  I  am  far  from  censuring  luxury 
and  magnificence  in  a  Sovereign  ;  the  sight  must  be 
an  imposing  one.  But  what  sad  reflexions  are  sug- 
gested to  me  at  sight  of  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  rich  furniture  of  Bonaparte,  in 
comparison  with  the  nakedness  of  the  rooms  of 
Louis  XVI.,  who,  like  him,  was  ruler  over  France. 
But  the  virtues  of  the  latter  and  his  ancestors,  the 
remembrances  of  this  rear-guard  of  the  kings,  made 
the  chief  distinction  of  his  crown. 

The  chief  part  of  the  furniture  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
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tlie  Tuileries  consisted  of  great  pieces  of  tapestry, 
rather  intended,  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  for  covering 
the  steps  of  an  altar  than  to  serve  as  hangings. 
The  gildings  had  been  arranged  by  Mignard  and 
Coypel.  There  was  no  looking-glass  anywhere.  A 
small  mirror  had  to  be  put  on  the  King's  toilet-table 
for  him  to  dress  himself. 

The  great  hall  of  the  pavilion  in  the  Tuileries, 
now  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  was  used  for  the 
hundred  Swiss.  This  weak  handful  of  men,  already 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  revolution,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  crushed  by  the  troops  of  La  Fayette, 
who  took  the  posts  and  duties  of  the  body-guards, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  second  hall. 
Every  day  one  battalion  was  relieved  by  another,  al- 
ways dragging  its  two  pieces  of  cannon  behind  it  with 
as  much  noise  as  possible,  and  they  were  placed  at 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  the  gunners 
standing  by  with  lighted  matches,  not  so  much  to 
defend  the  King  as  to  frighten  his  friends,  and  even 
the  foolish  populace,  who  might  at  any  moment  rise 
in  his  favour.  These  officers  of  a  day  performed 
the  services  of  the  officers  of  the  body-guards  to  the 
royal  family ;  one  day  a  banker  of  the  Rue  Vivienne 
would  relieve  an  advocate  from  the  Rue  du  Temple, 
or  a  grocer  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Denis  be  relieved 
by  a  mason  of  the  Quartier  Saint- Jacques,  or  by  a 
brigand  from  the  Bastille,  bringing  his  repulsive 
filth  and  vulgar  cynicism  to  the  Court.  These 
apostles  of  equality  for  a  long  time  refused  to  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  the  pages  the  trains  of  the 
princesses'  robes,  which  they  ought  to  have  carried, 
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according  to  etiquette,  on  entering  the  King's  room 
or  the  chapel.  This  duty,  considered  an  honour  by 
the  first  houses  in  the  kingdom,  was  disdained  by 
persons  who,  six  months  before,  were  at  the  feet  of 
those  whom  they  so  despised. 

La  Fayette,  very  appropriately  nicknamed  Giles 
the  First  by  the  late  Duke  de  Choiseul,  came  every 
day  to  confirm  these  fine  fellows  in  their  impudence. 
Followed  by  his  staff",  chiefly  composed  of  persons 
of  blemished  reputation,  lie  came  to  show  off  his 
sallow  face  and  his  large  epaulets.  The  Mayor  of 
Paris  was  not  quite  so  often  seen,  the  Academician 
Bailly,  who,  not  being  contented  with  a  certain 
celebrity  among  astronomers,  wished  to  become  a 
Statesman  all  at  once,  and  Governor  of  the  Capital 
of  France,  Thus  M.  Bailly,  nicknamed  Coco  in  a 
newspaper,  was  as  clever  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tions as  he  was  foolish  in  politics.  Intoxicated  with 
his  temporary  greatness,  he  imprisoned  and  insulted 
his  Sovereign.  Afterwards  he  soon  followed  him 
to  the  scaff"old,  and  it  must  be  said  he  bore  a  hor- 
rible death  and  cruel  agony  with  complete  firmness 
and  courage.  The  people,  in  a  whim,  caused  the 
position  of  the  instrument  of  his  execution  to  be 
changed  three  times,  and  it  was  carried  from  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  he 
had  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  ordered  the  patriots 
to  be  fired  upon.  He  was  awaiting  death,  chilled  by  a 
cold  rain,  when  one  of  the  executioners  addressed 
him :  "  Bailly,  you  are  trembling !"  and  he  an- 
swered in  these  words,  worthy  of  a  follower  of  Zeno  : 
"Yes,  I  am;  but  it  is  with  cold."     M.  Bailly  was  a 
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tall  tbin  man,  with  a  very  aquiline  nose,  and  a  long 
yellow  face  His  brother  was  master  of  the  post- 
horses  at  Versailles,  and  was  as  short  as  the  Mayor 
of  Paris  was  tall  and  thin. 

Louis  XVI.  occupied,  at  the  Tuileries,  a  portion 
of  the  rooms  now  used  by  the  Emperor  Bona- 
parte, looking  on  the  court,  and  some  rooms  to 
the  garden  side,  where  he  passed  his  private  hours. 
The  rest  of  the  first  story  was  taken  up  by  the 
state-rooms  of  the  Queen.  She  had  given  up  the 
ground-floor  to  her  children,  only  retaining  a  few 
rooms,  now  used  for  the  drawing-room  and  bed- 
room of  Madame  Bonaparte.  The  Paris  guard 
havinof  established  themselves  in  the  Kino's  ante- 
chamber,  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  a  small 
one  by  taking  a  part  of  the  hall  of  the  nobles  ; 
a  partition  had  also  been  put  up  in  the  Gallery 
of  Diana,  for  a  place  for  the  King's  billiard-table. 
And  on  Sunday  the  King  dined  in  public  in  this 
gallery.  To  avoid  a  crush,  the  crowd  came  in 
through  the  King's  chamber,  and  went  out  through 
the  Pavilion  of  Flora. 

When  first  the  roj-al  family  were  living  at  the 
Tuileries,  they  were  obliged  to  go  over  one  of  the 
terraces  above  the  arcades  to  go  to  the  tribune  in 
the  chapel.  The  largest  part  of  the  attendants 
on  duty  were  obliged  to  wait  exposed  to  the 
weather  all  the  tiuTe  of  mass,  for  there  was 
no  room  in  the  tribune.  Indeed,  very  often  the 
Court  had  to  carry  umbrellas.  At  last  a  little 
wooden  gallery  was  built;  but  before  it  was  finished, 
every  time   that  the  King  and  his  family  went  to 
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chapel  they  \Yere  stopped  on  the  terrace  by  the 
crowd  of  people  ^nd  concourse  of  spectators  assem- 
bled in  the  garden,  displaying  their  joy  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  illustrious  and  ill-fated  family  by 
continued  applause.  In  general,  the  earlier  part  of 
the  King's  stay  in  Paris  showed  how  much  he  was 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  they  were  not  yet  ex- 
asperated or  estranged  by  the  intrigues  of  the  fac- 
tious and  wicked.  The  sorrows  and  virtues  of 
the  royal  family,  and  their  courage  during  the 
fearful  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  had 
brought  the  volatile  Parisians  back  to  the  affection 
for  their  Sovereign,  natural  to  the  French.  When- 
ever the  royal  family  was  seen,  it  was  followed  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  until  the  intrigues 
of  all  parties  contending  for  France  and  tearing 
her  to  pieces,  again  altered  popular  feeling  by -means 
of  calumnies  and  base  atrocities. 

The  King  and  his  family  took  advantage  of  this 
short  period  of  tranquillity  to  visit  the  institutions 
and  establishments  of  Paris,  and  to  walk  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  Gardens  in  the  morning.  They  were  not  opened 
to  the  public  till  noon  ;  before  that  time,  special  cards 
of  admission  were  necessary.  When  we  were  taken 
by  surprise  b}^  noon  at  a  distance  from  the  palace,  the 
people  crowded  to  the  part  where  the  King  or  any 
of  the  Princesses  happened  to  be  ;  and,  I  must  say, 
not  in  any  praise  of  the  Parisians,  but  to  show  how 
much  difficulty  the  revolutionists  must  have  found 
in  changing  the  spirit  of  the  French  people,  that 
all  we  had  to  do  was  to  form  line  behind  the  Prince ; 
the   respect  still  borne   for  him    was  the  strongest 
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barrier  that  could  be  placed  agaiust  tlie  ardent 
curiosity  of  tbe  multitude. 

However,  all  this  only  lasted  a  few  months. 
Then  there  was  such  a  change  in  opinion  that  none  of 
these  noble  sufferers  could  appear,  even  at  the  win- 
dows, without  being  insulted.  Curiosity  was  some- 
times so  strong,  and  the  crowd  so  great  on  Sun- 
days, the  only  days  when  cards  of  admission  to  the 
Tuileries  were  not  required,  that  we  could  hardly 
make  our  way  through  the  rooms  and  staircases  to 
reach  the  apartments  where  our  station  was.  It 
was  a  grand  field  for  pickpockets,  so  they  made 
great  practice  there.  I  remember  that  a  private 
person,  who  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  their 
dexterity  several  times,  one  day  played  them  a 
curious  trick.  He  had  put  a  little  trap  into  his 
pocket ;  a  rogue  was  caught,  and,  with  horrible  cries, 
he  was  forced  to  follow  the  person,  who  very  coolly 
went  on  without  turning  round.  The  guard  put  a 
stop  to  the  rogue's  punishment  by  taking  him  be- 
fore the  Commissary  of  Police.  I  saw  this  adven- 
ture myself. 

The  King  never  returned  to  Versailles  after  he 
had  gone  to  Paris.  Once  there  was  a  sporting 
meet  appointed  for  the  old  park  of  Clagny,  under 
the  walls  of  the  town,  which  had  escaped  poaching 
and  destruction,  thanks  to  its  being  enclosed.  The 
inhabitants  of  Versailles  came  thither  in  haste, 
the  National  Guard  got  under  arms  and  arrived 
with  drums  beating.  But  Louis  XVI.,  indignant 
at  their  ingratitude,  turned  his  back  on  them,  got 
on  his  horse,  and  departed  for  Saint-Cloud,  where 
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he  had  been  allowed  to  spend  some  time.  This 
was  the  last  occasion  the  unfortunate  King  went 
out  sporting.  The  factious  became  more  distrust- 
ful, and  left  him  less  liberty ;  and  it  was  only- 
thanks  to  his  excellent  constitution  that  he  es- 
caped any  severe  illness  from  so  sedentary  a  life, 
when  used  to  violent  exercise. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


LA    FAYETTE. 


ri"^HE  iiifancy  and  youth  of  M.  de  La  Fayette  were 
J.  surrounded  witli  all  that  could  flatter  am- 
bition, and  conduce  to  pleasure.  Early  admitted 
to  the  first  military  grades,  he  dwelt  with  plea- 
sure on  the  antiquity  and  splendour  of  his 
name.  As  long  ago  as  1421  there  was  a  Marshal 
de  La  Eayette,  who  restored  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms  at  Beauce,  in  Anjou,  proving  to 
the  Eno'lish  that  they  were  not  invincible,  and 
making  preparation  for  the  successes  of  Charles  VIL 
If  this  military  glory  was  not  sufficient,  he  might 
point  again  to  the  Countess  de  La  Fayette,  who 
was  the  first  person  in  France  to  produce  romances, 
free  from  the  affectation  of  Scuderi  or  La  Cal- 
prenede,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  and  the 
rules  of  that  kind  of  writing.  The  fortune  of  M. 
de  La  Fayette  was  crowned  by  an  illustrious  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Noailles,  equally  influential  for 
military  advancement  and  court  favour,  and  able 
to  give  scope  for  all  his  projects.  His  unquiet, 
restless,  ambitious  mind  was  not  contented  with 
the  power  of  gaining  the  highest  dignities  in  France 
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wliile  yet  young,  but  desired  to  anticipate  them. 
He  seized  with  avidity  the  career  that  was  opened 
by  the  revolution  in  America,  and  went  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  instrument  of  the  noble  but  imprudent 
projects  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  gather  laurels,  and 
imbibe  ideas,  and  afterwards  return  to  disturb  his 
country. 

This  was  the  position  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  in 
1786.  He  was  seldom  seen  at  Court.  Silent  and 
modest,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  glory  within  him- 
self; but  this  simplicity  was  more  haughty  than 
the  loudest  boasting.  It  was  the  vanity  of 
Dioo-enes  showino-  throuo^'h  the  holes  in  his  cloak. 
His  reputation  and  the  zeal  that  had  made  him 
hurry  to  the  New  World  to  display  his  love  of  liberty 
gratuitously,  caused  him  to  be  elected  in  turn  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  and  to  the  States- 
General  ;  he  always  showed  a  spirit  factious  and 
hypocritical  at  the  same  time.  M.  de  Bouille  called 
him  "  a  hero  of  romance,  and  a  principal  actor  in  the 
most  criminal  of  conspiracies  ;  he  was  none  the  less 
desirous  of  preserving  the  appearance  of  honour, 
probit)^,  and  want  of  interest,  complacently  hugging 
himself  in  the  notion  which  he  expressed  in  his 
favourite  saying,  that  he  had  made  a  revolution  in 
America,  and  would  go  and  make  one  in  Rome 
when  he  had  finished  that  of  France."  Always 
manoeuvring  in  danger,  growing  pale  at  the  smallest 
obstacle,  he  never  had  the  energy  required  to  sup- 
port himself;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  foresee 
his  fall  if  he  ever  encountered  opposition. 

The  various  parties  hiding  one  behind  the  other, 
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and  seemingly  always  agreed,  were  really  only  in 
concert  on  one  point,  the  destruction  of  the  Mo- 
narchy ;  no  doubt,  they  had  a  very  good  notion  of  M. 
de  La  Fayette,  and  they  thrust  him  into  the  general 
command  of  the  Parisian  Guards,  on  the  day  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  fourteenth  of  July.  But  fearing 
the  consequences  of  such  a  disturbance,  he  would 
not  make  up  his  mind  till  the  impulse  had  actually 
begun,  and  left  all  the  responsibility  of  the  first 
actions  to  a  foolish  man  named  the  Marquis  de 
la  Salle,  who  was  soon  crushed  under  the  burden, 
and  gave  up  the  post  as  soon  as  asked. 

Confident  in  this  first  success.  La  Fayette  threw 
ofi"  the  mask  on  the  fifth  of  October.  Neither  the 
sort  of  violence  that  he  submitted  to  that  day  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Paris,  nor  his  hypocritical  slum- 
ber, could  save  him  from  contempt.  Then,  having 
got  the  King  at  Paris,  he  thought  himself  under  no 
restraint  and  able  to  do  without  the  other  parties  ;  he 
broke  with  the  Republicans  and  w4th  the  Orleanists, 
over  whom  he  obtained  some  small  advantage,  thus 
digging  the  precipice  that  was  to  be  his  destruction. 
But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

The  King's  arrival  at  Paris  made  La  Fayette 
triumphant  for  a  time.  He  displayed  himself 
everywhere  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  stafi",  com- 
posed of  ruined  or  dishonoured  persons,  and  of  some 
younger  individuals,  imbued  with  liberal  principles 
that  they  had  imported  from  America,  without  ex- 
perience enough  to  estimate  the  consequences. 

La  Fayette  came  to  the  King's  levee  nearly  every 
day,  just  at  the  time  when  the  relief  of  the  battalion 
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of  the  guard  took  place.     His  pale  and  expression- 
less  countenance  was  hardly  to   be   distinguished 
from  his  fair  hair,  worn  without  powder,  so  arranged 
as   to   represent    studied   disorder,    as   if   to   bear 
witness  to  the  labours  and  fatigues   of  the  hero- 
His  enormous  epaulets,   like   those    worn    by   the 
Americans,  distinguished  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
French    army,   and    seemed   an   indication   of    the 
changes  he  proposed.     His  arrival  at  the  Tuileries 
always   caused   a   great    noise    among   his    foolish 
admirers,  while  we  affected  such  contempt  as  not 
even  to  rise  at  his  passing,  an  attention  that  was 
paid  to  the  least  remarkable  persons  at  Court.     La 
Fayette  replied  to  this  slight  by  a  foolish  laugh,  that 
seemed  to  say  that  he  thought  himself  too  much 
above  the  vulgar  not  to  be  superior  to  these  injuries, 
and  that  this  contempt,  far  from  annoying  him,  was 
a  mark  of  his  superiority.     There  was  a  Prince  of 
Salm  in  his  suite,  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  living  in  a 
luxury   insulting   to   his   poor   creditors ;    a   Duke 
d'Aumont,  better  known  among  the  girls  of  Paris 
than  in  good  company ;  a  Courtaumer,  a  d'Ormesson, 
gone  wild  with  the  new  notions.  These  four  officers, 
called  generals  of  the  National  Gruard  of  Paris,  took 
the  place  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the  guards.     Among  the 
aides-de-camp    were    Gouvion,   Cadignan,  Romeuf, 
Verdiere,  Julien,  and  others,  some  with  reputation 
gone,   others   furious  at  their  wealth  not  making 
them  the  equals  of  the  first  houses  in  the  kingdom, 
and  only  wishing  to  overturn  one  party  in  order  to 
take  their  place. 

On  parade  days.  La  Fayette  rode  a  great  white 
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Lorse  that  had  been  draughted  from  our  riding- 
school,  where  he  had  been  ridden  by  beginners,  and 
was  called  the  Novice.  Like  a  good  many  others, 
the  old  jade  was  brought  out  of  obscurity,  and 
became  very  celebrated  from  carrying  the  illustrious 
general.  It  was  nick-named  Jean  Leblanc,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  thousand  jokes. 

The  first  attempts  of  M.  de  La  Fayette  with  the 
army  of  the  North  had  not  been  very  felicitous, 
and  there  was  a  parody  made  of  the  fine  piece  of 
Mithridates, 

"  At  last,  after  two  years,  we  meet  again,  Arbaces." 

in  which  the  general,  after  relating  his  unfortunate 
defeat,  like  the  King  of  Pontus,  cries, 

"  And  I  only  owe  my  life,  while  all  about  me  fly, 
To  famous  Jean  Leblanc,  who  goes  quicker  than  I." 

When  I  left  the  Court,  M.  de  la  Fayette  was  still 
there.  He  soon  went  off  to  the  army,  scared  at  the 
weakness  of  his  own  party  and  the  power  of  his 
eueiiiies,  and  the  ill-success  of  his  designs  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  flight.  But  he  was  far  from 
finding  safety  there.  Pursued  by  the  Jacobins 
thirsting  for  his  blood,  he  passed  the  frontier  with 
his  staff",  and  contrary  to  all  rights  of  nations  was 
arrested  by  the  Emperor's  troops.  First,  he  was 
kept  prisoner  for  several  years  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  at  Magdeburg;  then  when  the  money 
found  on  his  officers  was  exhausted,  they  were  all 
delivered  over  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  put  them  into 
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vigorous  captivity  at  Olraiitz.  This  captivity  gave 
occasion  for  Madame  de  La  Fayette  to  show  ber 
devotion  and  courage.  She  was  not  dismayed  by 
the  dungeons  of  Olmiitz  any  more  than  Madame  de 
Lameth  by  those  of  Magdeburg.  One  buried  her- 
self to  watch  over  her  son,  the  other  over  her  hus- 
band ;  and  both  these  ladies  showed  the  strength  of 
duty  and  power  of  virtue.  When  M.  de  La  Fayette 
was  unhappy  and  oppressed,  his  faults  were  forgotten 
in  pity  and  indignation  at  an  evident  violation  in  his 
person  of  the  honour  and  confidence  of  warfare. 

When  La  Fayette  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  in- 
fluence of  General  Bonaparte,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  he  retired  to  Hamburg,  and 
reached  it  in  the  month  of  October,  1797.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  a  paper  was  put  over  his  door  with 
this  inscription.  "  This  is  to  give  public  informa- 
tion that  M.  de  La  Fayette  will  not  receive  company 
to-day  till  after  noon,  as  it  is  his  custom  to  sleep 
late  on  the  6th  of  October." 

This  must  have  been  a  cruel  joke  to  the  exile, 
since  his  troubles  must  have  awakened  some  feelings 
of  tenderness  and  honour  in  his  breast. 
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CHAPTER   YII. 

THE    CONFEDERACY  OP    1790. 

THERE  were  many  periods  during  tlie  first  years 
of  the  Revolution  when  Louis  XVJ.  might 
have  recovered  his  authority,  had  he  not  continued 
to  hsten  to  the  feeble  counsels  that  had  caused  him 
to  lose  it.  The  Confederacy  of  1790  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  have  brought  all  hearts  and  minds  back 
to  hira  ;  if  he  had  taken  advantage  of  this  enthusiasm 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  recovered  his  liberty  and 
power.  But  instead  of  seizing,  the  opportunity  there 
was  only  a  quantity  of  mistakes  and  errors,  as  in 
many  other  cases. 

The  National  Assembly,  under  the  pretext  of  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
and  the  foundation  of  libertyj  had  made  a  decree 
summoning  deputations  of  National  Guards,  and  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  to  Paris,  so  as  to  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  union  of  citizens.  Each  faction  was  in 
hopes  of  having  the  Federals  at  their  orders  by  their 
influence  in  these  various  bodies,  and  to  make  use 
of  them  to  strike  a  grand  blow  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  six  months  in  Eno^land, 
and  came  back  for  this  great  day.     Uneasiness  and 
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alarm  were  so  general  in  Paris  that  many  persons  in 
their  fear  left  tlie  city,  expecting  to  see  the  various 
factions  come  to  blows.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
deputies  were  carefully  chosen  among  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  all  these  Federals  were  at  once  gained 
over  to  the  royal  family  at  the  sight  of  their  virtues 
and  sorrows,  being  already  well  inclined  that  way. 

The  week  before  the  Federation  was  marked  by 
disorder  and  licence,  such  as  only  times  of  disturb- 
ance can  produce.  Three  thousand  workmen  were 
employed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  building  an 
immense  amphitheatre  with  steps  of  earth  capable 
of  holding  two  hundred  thousand  spectators.  A 
lawless  populace  spread  themselves  through  the 
streets  under  excuse  of  helping  the  workmen,  and 
forced  peaceable  citizens  to  go  to  the  amphitheatre 
with  tools.  Monks  and  nuns  vowed  to  retirement 
were  not  exempt  from  these  prosecutions.  Convents 
were  broken  open  to  the  sound  of  military  music. 
The  Carthusians  and  Benedictines  were  torn  from 
their  studies,  dragged  to  the  work,  forced  to  handle 
the  pick,  to  swill  and  drink  healths  with  the  soldiers 
and  change  their  cowls  for  the  caps  of  sappers  and 
plumes  of  grenadiers,  to  cry  Vive  la  nation  and  to 
sing  Ca  ira.  Tliese  famous  lines,  the  signal  of  up- 
roar, the  death  song  of  so  many  wretches,  had  at  first 
been  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  Palais  Royal,  to  some 
very  free  words,  the  burden  of  which  v/as  soon 
changed  to  "  Les  aristocrats  a  la  lanterne,''  and  be- 
came the  signal  for  massacre  and  pillage. 

M.  de  La  Fayette   came  to  the   Champ  de  Mars 
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every  eveuing  to  sing  this  melod}',*  aDcl  seemed 
himself  to  excite  and  authorise  the  disturbance.  I 
had  been  away  from  Paris  for  some  weeks,  and  on 
mj  return  was  much  surprised  to  meet  groups  of 
elegant  women  in  all  the  streets,  bearing  pick  and 
shov^el,  to  work  at  the  preparations  for  the  feast. 
Several  went  there  from  party  spirit ;  others  under 
the  compulsion  of  fear. 

At  last  came  the  famous  day  for  the  Federation ; 
but  Heaven  was  averse  to  the  ceremony,  and  sent  a 
real  deluge  of  rain  for  three  whole  days.  All  Paris 
hurried  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  with  morning  dawn. 
As  no  women  were  admitted  unless  dressed  in  white 
with  tricoloured  ribbons,  and  carriages  could  not 
pass,  they  arrived  in  an  indescribable  condition. 
All  the  enormous  company  of  Federals,  of  authori- 
ties, and  the  National  Assembly  met  at  four  in  the 
morning  at  the  place  where  the  Bastille  had  stood, 
thence  the  interminable  procession  found  its  way  by 
the  Boulevards  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  enterino- 
the  Champ  de  Mars  by  a  bridge  of  boats  constructed 
close  to  the  extremity  of  the  Champs  Elys^es;  all 
this  company  drenched  with  rain  for  ten  consecutive 
hours  presented  a  pitiable  appearance,  very  amusing 
to  the  people,  who  had  no  respect  for  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

A  great  pavilion  had  been  erected  for  the  King 
in  front  of  the  JMilitarj^  School,  with  the  King's  seat 
beneath  it,  and  at  its  side  a  chair  for  the  President 

*  This  report  is  founded  ou  hearsay,  and  generally  all  that  relates 
to  M.  de  La  Fayette,  must  be  considered  by  the  reader  by  the  li«?ht 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  prejudices  of  those  times. 
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of  the  National  Assembly,  tlie  Marquis  cle  Bonn  ay. 
Beliiud  there  was  a  tribune  for  the  Royal  Family, 
and  on  each  side  two  long  galleries  for  the  deputies 
and  the  diplomatic  bod3^ 

The  King  would  not  join  the  company,  or  had 
been  deterred.  It  was  a  great  mistake ;  as  the 
more  he  was  seen  by  the  Federals  the  more  would 
they  have  become  attached  to  his  person.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  Mili- 
tary School  in  a  carriage  by  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  and  take  his  seat  on  the  throne  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  National  Assembly  were 
mounting  the  high  steps  that  led  to  it.  Accordingly, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  La  Fayette  was  to  come  and 
give  information  when  the  deputies  entered  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  It  had  been  calculated  that  the 
time  taken  in  crossing  it  would  be  enough  for  the 
Court  to  make  its  way  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Military  School.  The  King  and  all  his  suite  were 
ready  at  eight  in  the  morning ;  the  carriages,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-two,  all  collected  in  the  yard. 
We  waited  nearly  an  hour  for  the  aide-de-camp,  the 
progress  was  so  slow ;  then  we  mounted,  and  went 
quickly  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  amid  torrents  of 
rain. 

The  King  retired  into  a  room  for  a  short  time; 
and  I  went  under  the  gallery,  curious  to  see  the 
sight,  and  I  must  say,  not  inclined  to  find  anything 
beautiful  in  it.  But  I  could  not  prevent  myself 
being  struck  with  the  splendid 'spectacle  offered  to 
ray  view.  An  immense  crowd  made  the  whole  vast 
enclosure  ring  with  repeated  acclamations ;  all  the 
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deputations  drawn  up  in  line,  with  tlieir  colours 
floating  in  the  air,  were  really  a  noble  sight.  In 
the  midst  was  raised  a  mao-nificent  altar  on  a 
hillock,  surrounded  with  antique  vases,  giving  forth 
clouds  of  perfumed  vapour.  A  number  of  clergy 
crowned  the  crowd  of  warriors ;  at  their  feet  stood 
above  five  hundred  drums  and  as  many  other  instru- 
ments awaited  the  signal  to  mark  the  celebration  of 
the  Mysteries,  and  fling  wide  the  praises  of  the  God 
of  Armies,  while  a  force  of  artillery,  placed  on  the ' 
banks  of  the  Seine,  were  to  inform  the  whole 
country  of  the  moment  of  the  ceremony. 

The  Federals,  waiting  for  it  to  begin,  quitted 
their  ranks,  and  collected  in  immense  masses  to 
the  sound  of  thousands  of  cries  of  hong:  live  the 
King.  The  Sovereign  soon  took  his  place  on  the 
throne.  The  crowd  hastened  to  have  a  nearer  look 
at  him ;  the  cries  and  clapping  of  hands  were  re- 
doubled with  fresh  ardour,  and  only  stopped  to 
begin  again.  The  King  had  never  been  the  object 
of  such  touching  transports  of  afi'ection  during  the 
happiest  events  of  his  reign.  One  voice  is  raised  with 
a  cry  for  the  nation.  It  is  received  wdth  repeated 
groans,  and  the  patriot  is  forced  to  make  his  escape 
in  a  hurry  from  the  disgraceful  fate  they  are  pre- 
paring for  him.  There  are  shouts  of  like  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin.  Then  the 
Queen  raises  her  son  in  her  arms.  He  replies  to 
the  people  with  gracious  smiles  and  infantine  salu- 
tations, with  that  sweet  face  already  wearing  the 
impress  of  woe  at  such  a  tender  age.  But  the 
rain  chills  him,  his  mother  wraps  him  in  her  shawl, 
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and  this  picture  of  maternal  love  in  the  gran- 
deur and  pomp  of  kings  redoubles  the  transports 
of  the  multitude.  All  the  people*  are  moved,  and 
shed  tears.  For  some  hours  Louis  XVI.  again  took 
his  place  as  the  idol  of  his  subjects  and  master  of 
his  empire.  The  factions  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  remorse  that  pursued  them ;  the  Left  side 
of  the  National  Assembly,  ashamed  to  witness  the 
failure  of  .their  sinister  plans,  took  refuge  with  their 
head,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  end  of  the 
tribune.  Necker  looked  out  from  behind  a  rent  in 
the  cloth,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  stood  the 
most  faithful  friends  of  the  Monarchy ;  Cazales, 
the  eloquent  Abbe  Maury,  the  brave  Viscount  de 
Mirabeau,  the  last  of  French  knights. 

During  these  demonstrations  of  affection,  the  de- 
putation of  troops  of  the  line  entered  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Placed  by  the  river,  at  a  distance  from  their 
King,  they  strove  in  vain  to  see  him  ;  his  perfidious 
advisers,  instead  of  making  him  traverse  the  whole 
plain  on  horseback,  had  placed  him  apart  under  a 
pavilion  where  those  brave  warriors,  kept  in  their 
places  by  the  old  French  countersign  of  duty,  tried 
in  vain  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him ;  and  so  the 
army  was  alienated  by  wicked  design.  All  the 
honour  of  the  feast  descended  on  M.  de  La  Fayette 
as  he  crossed  the  plain  on  his  great  white  horse, 
surrounded  by  his  brilliant  staff,  and  seeking  for 
homage  that  was  not  given  to  him  on  that  occasion. 

All  at  once  a  very  old  officer  issued  from  the 
ranks  of  the  infaatry  of  the  line.  He  crossed  the 
Champ  de  Mars ;  w^oe  seemed  to  have  left  its  mark 
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upon  Lis  bald  forehead ;  he  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  throne  slowly,  in  a  respectful  attitude,  and, 
kneeliug  on  one  knee,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King.  It  was  received,  and  the  old  man  retired  in 
the  same  posture.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a 
single  request,  made  under  such  circumstances,  was 
not  refused.  The  officer  had  hardly  regained  his 
post,  when  an  aide-de-camp  was  sent  with  a  favour- 
able answer.  The  spectators  perceived  it,  and  re- 
doubled their  acclamations.  I  never  heard  the 
officer's  name  or  his  regiment ;  but  his  uniform  was 
white,  with  yellow  facings  and  lace. 

At  last  all  tlie  company  had  come  and  taken 
their  seats,  mass  was  begun  at  five  o'clock.  A 
number  of  subordinates,  clothed  in  white,  stood 
around  the  steps  of  the  altar.  At  their  head  stood 
a  man  who  was  the  disgrace  of  the  French  clergy, 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  Talleyrand  de  P^rigord.  He 
had  already  betrayed  his  King,  and  would  soon 
deny  his  God,  throw  off  his  episcopal  duties,  and 
stand  almost  alone  of  the  bishops  of  the  ancient 
Gallic  church,  in  casting  off  the  pontifical  authority. 
Miserable  effects  of  forcing  a  vocation.  Between 
the  salvoes  of  artillery,  a  furious  wind  carried  the 
sacred  canticles  to  the  far  ends  of  the  plain.  At 
the  voice  of  the  Lord's  Minister,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  bent  the  knee,  and  paid  homage  to 
the  Creator. 

After  the  Gospel  the  priest  turned,  M.  de  La 
Fayette  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  the  law,  and  the 
King;  all  the  deputations  were  held  to  have  repeated 
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the  oath  at  the  same  moment,  and  if  all  did  not 
swear,  they  made  most  horrible  shouts.  M.  de 
La  Fayette  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  went  to 
the  Kine.  Then  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  made  his  oath,  and  turned  to  the  King, 
■who,  in  a  loud  voice,  promised  to  maintain  a  con- 
stitution that  was  scarcely  hatched  from  tlie  brains 
of  some  of  the  factions.  Redoubled  cries  of  Long 
live  the  King  proclaimed  the  moment,  and  gave 
the  signal  for  the  artillery  to  announce  it  to  the 
whole  capital.  Mass  came  to  an  end  after  six  in 
the  evening,  the  deputations  passed  before  the 
5inof,  and  we  c;:ot  back  to  the  Tuileries  a'.,  half- 
past  seven. 

A  great  feast  for  the  Federals  had  been  prepared 
in  the  castle  of  La  Muette,  in  the  Bois-de-Boulogne, 
but  the  chief  part  of  them  preferred  to  go  to  rest, 
after  being  rained  on  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours. 
The  King  did  not  appear  at  it,  I  do  not  know  why. 
It  was  asfain  M.  de  La  Favette  who  went  in  search 
of  applause.  The  city  of  Paris  had  taken  care 
to  have  a  very  good  repast  for  the  King  laid  out 
at  the  Military  School,  and  refreshments  for  his 
household.  After  taking  advantage  of  it,  I  was 
in-the  tribune,  wlien  a  deputy,  whom  I  knew,  the 
Marquis  de  Foucaut  del'Ardimalie,  begged  me  to  get 
him  a  bit  of  bread ;  they  all  had  been  fasting  ever 
since  the  previous  night,  as  they  had  left  their  houses 
at  three  in  the  morning,  and  could  not  leave  their 
places.  I  ran  to  the  table,  seized  a  chicken  by  the 
legs,  put  a  loaf  under  my  arm,  a  bottle  of  wine  in 
each  pocket,  and  carried  my  repast  to  my  friend  and 
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his  neighbours — all  royalists  like  himself.  As  soou 
as  this  was  seen,  everybody  was  seen  begging  for 
bread ;  I  called  to  ray  comrades,  we  went  twenty 
times  to  the  table  and  supported  the  friends  of 
royalty,  while  the  left  side  implored  our  pity  in 
vain,  and  got  nothing  but  some  little  rolls  that  we 
threw  at  their  heads,  and  that  they  quarrelled  over. 
I  only  relate  this  to  show  how  excessive  was  party- 
spirit  in  these  unhappy  times. 

All  the  Federals  were  entertained  for  a  week,  but 
only  with  public  balls.  The  theatres  were  open  to 
them.  Oq  the  18th,  there  was  a  general  illumina- 
tion, very  good  at  a  time  when  this  sort  of 
splendour  was  more  uncommon.  At  last,  all  the 
Federal  deputies  returned  to  their  country,  and  again 
left  the  field  open  to  the  factions.  Some  remained 
at  Paris  to  protect  the  King,  but  without  a  rallying 
point,  the  best  intentions  remained  ineffectual,  as 
always  happened  in  the  Revolution. 

The  day  before  the  Federation,  the  King  had  seen 
all  the  deputations  defile  beneath  the  vestibule  at 
the  Tuileries.  The  leaders  gave  him  a  list  of  names 
of  all  the  Federals ;  and  all  these  provincials  returned 
home  delighted,  perfectly  persuaded  that  they  were 
known  to  the  Kino*. 

I  cannot  relate  all  symptoms  of  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause  that  we  were  witnesses  to  during  this 
week.  The  Bretons,  carried  away  by  their  enthu- 
siasm, laid  their  swords  at  the  King's  feet,  swearing 
to  defend  him  ;  and  showed  their  attachment  much 
more  by  their  tears  than  by  their  words. 

The   troops   of  the   line   were   reviewed   at   the 
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bridge  of  Neuilly,  veterans  were  seen  there,  several 
of  whom  wore  the  double  decoration  ;  and  this  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  been  more  than  forty-eight 
years'  in  the  service.  On  another  occasion,  I  saw 
the  oldest  of  the  French  actual  soldiers,  and  even 
of  the  men  who  had  served,  presented  to  the  King. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  infantry  of  Touraine,  named 
Jean  Thurel.  He  had  enlisted  in  1716,  so  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  king  in  1789  he  had  been 
seventy-two  years  in  the  army,  and  had  three 
medals.  His  ignorance  had  prevented  his  getting 
above  the  rank  of  corporal.  He  died  in  1807  at 
Tours,  where  he  had  retired  as  a  veteran,  decorated 
with  the  eao'le  of  the  legion  of  honour,  at  the  ao'e  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  years,  with  ninety-two  of 
service. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   TWENTY-EIGHTH    OF     FEBRUAET. 

AS  soon  as  tbe  heads  of  the  Hevolution  saw  that 
the  monarchical  party  was  resuming  a  little 
of  its  influence,  they  endeavoured  to  form  fresh  in- 
trigues so  as  to  discredit  or  to  destroy  it  by  terror. 

After  the  Confederation,  the  love  of  the  people  for 
the  King  had  resumed  strength.  His  stay  at  Saint- 
Cloud,  in  the  summer,  had  accustomed  the  people 
of  Paris  to  see  him  leave  the  capital,  not  returning 
till  the  Sunday.  He  might  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  to  escape  and  endeavour  to  recover  his 
power.  The  resolution  was  taken  to  make  him 
odious  by  fresh  calumnious  imputations,  and  so  to 
awaken  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  drive  away 
several  of  his  faithful  servants. 

For  several  days  a  report  had  been  intentionally 
circulated  that  a  popular  movement  was  being  orga- 
nized at  Paris ;  that  the  people  were  gomg  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  that  the  King's  safety  would  be  com- 
promised. In  consequence,  all  the  friends  of  the 
King  were  invited  by  clandestine  information  to  go 
to  the  palace  well  armed,  and  ready  to  die  for  the 
good  cause.     They   even   went  so  far  as   to  cause 
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notes  in  this  style  to  be  mysteriously  distributed  in 
the  coffee-houses  and  public  places.  It  was  only  a 
snare  laid  for  the  simplicity  of  the  Royalists. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1791,  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine,  led  by  the  brewer  Santerre,  went  to 
Vincennes  to  demolish  the  old  dungeon,  an  old 
State  prison,  that  report  said  was  being  repaired. 
M.  de  La  Fayette  had  the  Assembly  sounded,  col- 
lected some  battalions  of  the  most  factious,  and 
about  mid-day  went  to  disperse  this  collection ;  and 
a  report  was  more  pertinaciously  spread  that  on  his 
return  the  populace  would  go  the  Tuileries. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  adopted  every  time  that  the 
like  occurrence  had  taken  place,  all  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  Court  by  duty  or  inclination  went  to 
the  palace  after  dinner,  not  as  the  anarchical  papers 
asserted,  with  their  hair  in  rolls,  and  in  black 
coats,  as  a  rallying  sign,  but  in  the  decent  costume 
for  attendance  at  Court,  where  they  certainly  would 
not  have  dared  to  present  themselves  otherwise. 
Several  persons  had  pistols  in  their  pockets,  be- 
cause in  these  times  of  disturbance  and  calamity 
they  were  compelled  to  use  this  precaution, 

M.  de  La  Fayette,  having  scattered  the  crowd  at 
Vincennes  and  arrested  some  sixty  of  the  most 
mutinous,  returned  at  night-fall  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  it  was  said  an  army  of  royalists  was  collected. 
He  brought  his  battalions  and  artillery  with  him, 
a  useless  and  imprudent  measure.  It  was  said  that 
a  person,  name  unknown,  had  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  the  queen,  that  a  dagger  of  extraordinary 
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form  had  been  seen  under  his  coat,  and  that  he  had 
been  arrested.  The  report  spreading  with  rapidity 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  safety  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  King  was  surrounded  by  a  liber- 
ticide  association  called  the  Band  of  Knights  of  the 
Dagger,  minds  became  inflamed,  and  La  Fayette 
reached  the  palace  with  his  army  full  of  these  notions. 

The  name  of  the  person  arrested  was  La  Tombelle. 
He  held  a  small  place  at  Court,  and  perhaps  his  en- 
thusiasm had  made  him  adopt  this  kind  of  defensive 
weapon,  or  possibly  he  was  himself  the  instrument 
of  the  movement  in  preparation,  though  it  was 
asserted  that  he  had  carried  this  dagger  for  a  long 
time.  Any  way,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  more  account 
was  taken  of  this  person,  and  he  was  neither  con- 
victed nor  acquitted. 

AVhen  M.  de  La  Fayette  came  to  the  palace,  he 
found  about  two  hundred  people,  who  usually  came 
there  on  Sunday,  and  even  on  other  days  as  well. 
These  were  the  conspirators  whose  murderous  pro- 
jects were  to  overturn  the  edifice  of  liberty  and 
reduce  Paris,  after  murderiuo-  the  Q-arrison.  What 
a  wonderful  army  would  these  two  hundred  gentle- 
men have  made,  persons  of  all  ages,  and  with  no 
arms  but  their  swords  !  This  was  the  object  of  M. 
de  La  Fayette's  terror.  He  addressed  himself  to 
the  King,  and  making  use  of  his  usual  means  of 
producing  alarm,  said  that  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  safety  of  the  palace,  nor  say  to  what  excesses  the 
people  might  work  themselves  up,  unless  he  gave 
orders  for  this  little  assembly  to  disperse  and  lay 
down  their  arms. 
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Louis  XVI.  came  into  bis  bed- chamber,  thanked 
all  liis  friends  for  the  zeal  they  had  shown  in  his 
defence,  and  convinced,  as  he  said,  that  he  ran  no 
risk,  he  begged  of  them  to  leave  their  weapons  with 
names  attached  in  his  wardrobe,  adding  that  the 
next  day,  when  the  people  were  quiet,  the  Duke  de 
Villequier  should  give  them  back  to  the  owners  on 
application.  All  hastened  to  obey  the  King's 
desire ;  they  fastened  their  names  to  their  pistols, 
and  put  them  in  a  drawer  in  the  wardrobe. 

When  this  was  settled  and  finished,  the  cowardly 
rogue  La  Fayette  again  represented  that  as  the  bat- 
talions had  not  been  witnesses  of  the  disarmament, 
they  would  not  feel  sure  that  it  had  taken  place 
unless  they  saw  the  weapons  carried  to  Gouviou, 
Major-General  of  the  Paris  Guard.  The  King  gave 
his  consent;  the  pistols  were  placed  in  a  box  that 
was  his  property ;  but  on  reaching  the  guard-room 
La  Fayette  mounted  on  a  stool  and  made  a  speech 
to  the  factions,  proving  to  them  the  reality  of  the 
conspiracy  by  the  arms  he  had  just  captured,  and 
without  saying  that  he  was  in  possession  of  them 
through  the  King's  confidence,  he  delivered  his 
trust  to  his  satellites,  and  they  immediately  pil- 
laged it. 

La  Fayette  retired  after  this  grand  exploit,  and 
left  a  portion  of  his  troops  in  the  courts,  engaged 
in  breaking  those  weapons  or  firing  them  off. 
The  noise  was  still  going  on  when  I  returned  to 
the  palace  about  eleven  o'clock  for  the  King's  re- 
tiring. Louis  XVL,  always  master  of  himself,  con- 
versed as  usual,  and  showed  no  anger  except  with  the 
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Duke  de  Liancourt,  a  marked  partisan  of  the  left 
side  of  the  Assembly,  who  called  his  attention  to 
the  continuance  of  the  noise  in  the  courts. 

When  the  arms  had  been  given  up,  several  per- 
sons desired  to  take  their  leave.  The  Duke  de 
Piennes  and  another  went  out  by  the  guard-room 
door  and  the  grand  staircase.  They  had  hardly 
got  outside  when  we  heard  fearful  shouts  and 
tumult ;  the  doors  were  opened  and  shut  hastily,  and 
we  saw  M.  de  Piennes  come  in  again  disordered  and 
bruised  all  over.  The  National  Guards  rushed  at 
him  the  moment  they  saw  him,  and  would  have 
dashed  out  his  brains  had  he  not  gone  in  again  im- 
mediately. It  was  very  perplexing  how  to  get  away. 
All  the  doors  were  guarded  by  the  soldiers  of  La 
Payette.  After  much  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards, the  chiefs  of  the  band  got  permission  for  us 
to  go  away ;  but  though  we  had  this  safe-conduct? 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  through  this  crowd  of  mad- 
men, under  blows  from  their  muskets,  stripes  and 
insults.  The  old  Marshal  de  Mailly,  being  not  very 
active,  was  one  who  received  most  injury  notwith- 
standing his  age.  We  all  went  home  indignant  at 
the  perfidious  conduct  of  M.  de  La  Fayette. 

We  occupied  a  house  situated  on  the  spot  where 

an  opening  has  now  been  made  for  the  Rue 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  returned  to  the  palace.  All 
was  quiet  within.  But  the  next  day  the  entrance 
cards  were  again  required,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  in. 

This  was  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Dagger.  If  anyone  had  made  a  plan  and  succeeded 
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in  it,  it  was  M  de  La  Fayette.  This  event  brouglit 
back  suspicion  on  the  King,  and  assisted  to  close 
his  prison  bonds.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  of  what  the  intentions  were  when,  on  the 
19th  April  following,  as  the  King  was  starting 
for  a  journey  to  Saint-Cloud,  these  same  battahons 
stopped  him  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  after 
insulting  him  in  his  carriage  for  three  hours,  and 
ill-treating  all  his  attendants,  compelled  him  to 
remain  in  the  palace. 

The  affair  of  the  28th  of  February  alarmed 
a  great  many  of  the  King's  faithful  subjects,  and 
they  made  their  escape.  The  most  courageous  re- 
mained, and  were  thenceforth  a  mark  for  popular 
fury.  La  Fayette  might  have  foreseen  that  the 
King  would  attempt  to  escape  under  the  provoca- 
tion of  so  many  insults,  and  this  was  a  pretext  for 
stricter  surveillance. 

This  was  the  last  scene  I  was  witness  of  at  Court, 
as  I  left  it  six  weeks  afterwards. 

A  little  while  before  my  departure,  as  I  was  going 
one  morning  through  the  Rue  Montmartre,  near  the 
Rue  Tiquetonne,  a  man  took  me  by  the  collar  and 
asked  me  a  quantity  of  questions  about  my  uniform, 
and  the  King  and  Queen.  A  crowd  was  attracted. 
I  was  not  strong  enough  to  get  away  from  the  man, 
and  heard  murmured  round  me  the  words,  aristo- 
crat, royalist,  and  was  beginning  to  be  very  anxious 
for  my  safety,  when  a  very  strong  man  pushed  my 
enemy  away,  and  gave  me  time  to  escape.  We 
were  continually  exposed  to  such  scenes,  especially 
at  the  play.     Two  of  my  comrades,   MM.   de  La- 
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rogue  and  Swinburn,  were  assaulted,  on  leaving  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  in  the  Eue  de  Chartres.  La- 
roque  made  his  escape,  but  Swinburn  was  dragged 
into  the  gutter,  and  severely  wounded  in  the 
head.  When  I  presently  mention  the  King's  flight, 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  all  my  comrades 
ran  the  same  risks.  On  the  10th  August,  two 
only  were  left  in  the  palace  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
They  were  MM,  de  Sarazin  and  Boisfremont.  They 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  escape  by  dis- 
guising themselves  as  cooks'  boys.  The  others  had 
gone  to  the  home  of  onr  apothecary,  M.  Le  Houx 
de  Clermont,  Rue  Saint-Honor^,  near  the  Palais 
Royal,  before  the  disturbance  began,  and  this  ex- 
cellent man  preserved  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  property. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     king's     flight. 

WITHOUT  having  been  a  witness  to  the  memor- 
able event  of  the  Revolution,  I  saw  the  pre- 
parations for  it,  and  I  heard  so  many  details  of  it 
from  eye-witnesses  that  I  can  give  some  authentic 
details  of  it. 

Louis  XVI.  had  been  a  long  time  making  prepar- 
ations for  escaping  by  flight  from  the  dangers  and 
outrages  he  was  daily  exposed  to.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1790,  he  had  communicated  his  intention 
to  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  who  was  commanding  in 
Lorraine,  w^hither  the  King  desired  to  direct  his 
flight ;  and  the  last  winter  I  was  at  Paris,  I  often 
saw  the  Count  de  Fersen,  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  regiment,  at  the  house  of  the  Baroness  de 
Stegleman  and  her  daughter,  the  Baroness  de  Korf, 
wbo  lent  their  names  and  passports  to  the  illus- 
trious fugitives. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  such  a  long 
time  of  preparation  and  multiplication  of  pre- 
cautions contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  King's 
projects  by  M.  de  La  Fayette.  It  is  certain  that  at 
the  moment  they  started,  as  the  Queen  asserted  in 
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her  declaration,  La  Fayette  was  on  tlie  Place 
Carrousel,  and  Lis  hypocritical  face,  illumined  with 
malignant  satisfaction,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  Madame  Royale  the  day  before,  so  that  she  made 
her  parents  notice  it.  Baillon,  one  of  the  aides-de- 
camp of  La  Fayette,  was  at  Chalons  before  the 
King.  Gouviou,  Major- General  of  the  Guard  of 
Paris,  not  trusting  the  discretion  of  the  sentry, 
remained  all  night  in  the  guard-room  of  the  door  by 
which  the  King  was  to  go  out,  and  his  conduct 
might  have  been  called  in  question,  as  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  guard  at  the  Tuileries,  but  was  justi- 
fied by  La  Fayette,  who  took  all  the  responsibility 
upon  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  La 
Fayette  was  informed  of  all  by  a  maid  of  the  Queen's. 
But  he  chose  to  allow  the  King  to  get  away  from 
Paris,  that  his  return  might  be  the  more  overwhelm- 
ing, and  his  capture  reflect  the  more  credit.  What 
were  his  ulterior  objects  no  one  can  divine  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  hoped  to  proclaim  a  forfeiture,  and 
have  the  Dauphin  crowned  King,  and  himself  nomi- 
nated Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  for  he 
had  long  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
no  longer  worked  for  that  party.  But  he  did  not 
know  that  Voidel,  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  and  a  devoted  Orleanist,  had  also  gained 
over  one  of  the  Queen's  maids,  and  was  equally  well 
informed. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  M.  de  La 
Fayette,  the  King  would  have  got  away  but  for  his 
want  of  energy,  the  mistakes  of  the  ofiicers  em- 
ployed under  M.  de  Bouille  and  of  the  General  hiua- 
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self,  Tvho  endeavoured  to  throw  tlie  blame  on 
M.  de  Choiseul-Stainville,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Dragoons,  for  Baillon  eitlier  had  been  unable, 
or  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  arrest  him  at 
Chalons.  The  projects  of  La  Fayette  were  none 
the  less  defeated,  though  the  King  was  arrested. 

I  will  pass  no  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  M.  de  Bouillt^,  first  because 
I  was  not  a  witness,  secondly  because,  if  they  led 
their  men  badly,  it  was  from  want  of  knowledge 
and  not  from  want  of  zeal  or  courage. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  King  arranged 
with  M.  de  Bouille  to  start  on  the  19th,  but  after- 
wards deferred  his  departure  till  midnight  on  the 
next  day.  This  delay  was  a  first  mistake,  because 
it  destroyed  the  plans  and  precautions  that  were 
prepared.  Later,  httle  special  interests  would  not 
give  way  to  the  necessities  of  their  superior. 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  in  charge  of  the  Dauphin,  re- 
fused to  abandon  her  privilege  or  be  separated  from 
the  royal  infant.  M.  de  Fersen,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  project,  found  the  carriages  did  not  dare  to 
remain  in  Paris.  The  Baroness  Korf,  whose  name 
the  Queen  assumed,  was  obliged  to  go  away  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Madame  Sullivan, 
mistress  of  the  Count  Fersen,  chose  to  follow  her 
lover;  besides  these,  several  other  connections 
rendered  a  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
important  secret. 

Madame  Korf,  Russian  born,  had  got  her  pass- 
port for  Frankfort  from  the  Foreign  Office  through 
her  ambassador,  M.  de  Simolin.     She  handed  it  to 
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Couut  FersGD,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  Queen.  M. 
de  Simolin  was  persuaded  to  obtain  another  from 
M.  de  Montmorin,  under  the  pretest  that  the  first 
had  fallen  into  the  fire.  There  could  be  no  sus- 
picion that  Madame  de  Stegleman  and  her  daughter 
were  acquainted  with  the  Queen,  as  they  lived  in  so 
much  retirement;  besides,  the  Minister,  who  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  approved  of  the  King's  inten- 
tion, would  have  been  very  far  from  betraying  him ; 
for  if  his  mind  was  crooked  his  heart  was  straight. 
The  carriage  had  also  been  ordered  in  the  name  of 
Madame  Korf.  Suspicions  might  have  arisen  ac- 
tually from  the  kind  of  carriage ;  for  as  the  E,oyal 
Family  would  not  be  divided  from  the  King,  and 
Madame  de  Tourzel  persisted  in  her  determination 
to  be  of  the  party,  a  very  large  carriage  was  neces- 
sary, and  had  been  fitted  up  with  conveniences  that 
must  attract  attention.  It  was  puce-coloured,  with 
a  great  seat,  in  the  German  fashion,  where  the 
three  body-guards  to  go  with  the  King  were  to  be 
placed,  and,  by  one  of  the  fatalities  attending  this 
unfortunate  journey,  this  seat  was  uncovered. 

On  Monday  the  20th  of  June  the  King  went  to 
bed  as  usual.  He  said  but  little,  but  though  ap- 
parently calm,  he  was  not  master  enough  of  his 
agitation  to  refrain  from  going  to  the  window  several 
times,  to  watch  the  weather  and  look  for  the  dark- 
ness that  was  so  desirable.  This  was  the  only  thing 
of  any  significance  that  could  be  remembered  next 
day  in  going  over  the  circumstances.  When  every- 
body .  had  gone,  the  King  put  on  his  travelling 
dress,  and  caused  the  Queen  to  be  told  to  wake 
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the  children.  Then  they  went  out  in  several  divi- 
sions by  an  exit  from  the  King's  apartments  leading 
to  a  little  stair  at  the  end  of  the  covered  gallery* 
over  the  garden  on  the  side  to  the  river.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  stair  was  a  door  into  the  wardrobe  of 
the  apartments  of  M.  de  Villequier,  who  had  left 
Paris.  The  door  of  these  apartments  was  on  the 
ground-floor  opening  into  the  Court  of  the  Princes, 
for  the  great  Court  of  the  Tuileries  was  then 
divided  into  three,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  and 
buildings,  with  three  great  wooden  gates  instead  of 
the  iron  railing  now  there.  The  royal  family  went 
out  by  the  door  near  the  gallery. 

At  this  moment  they  saw  M.  de  La  Fayette  cross 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  twice  in  his  carriage,  giving 
cause  for  suspicion. 

The  royal  family  met  and  got  into  a  carriage 
waiting  on  the  quay,  went  by  the  Place  Louis  XV. 
and  the  Boulevards  to  the  Pue  de  Bondy  where 
the  travelling  carriage  was  waiting,  with  MM.  de 
Maldan,  de  Moustiers,  and  Yalory,  the  three  body- 
guards who  were  to  attend  on  the  king,  and  Mes- 
dames  Brunier  first  bed-chamber  lady  to  Madame 
Poyale,  and  Neuville  to  the  Dauphin.  These  two 
women  were  in  a  post-chaise. 

Fatality,  imprudence,  and  want  of  precaution, 
contrived  to  cause  the  failure  of  this  unfortunate 
journey.  The  King  was  recognised  several  times, 
among  others  at  Chalons.  But  the  post-master 
was  an  honest  man,  and  kept  the  secret.  But  the 
person  at  Sainte-Menehould,  the  wretch  Drouet, 
was  not  so  considerate.     But  feeling  he  was  power- 
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less  from  the  presence  of  a  picquet  of  tbe  Royal 
German  regiment,  be  sent  his  sou  by  a  cross-road 
to  give  information  at  Vareunes,  where  tbe  King  was 
stopped  at  half-past  eleven  at  night,  on  Tuesday 
the  21st  June.  This  was  tbe  last  point  of  danger, 
tbe  troops  of  M.  de  Bouill^  were  a  little  further  on. 
And  so  with  a  little  more  time  or  firmness,  Louis 
XVI.  would  have  been  saved. 

Heaven  always  displays  its  justice  sooner  or  later, 
and  has  already  punished  these  unhappy  cities.  In 
1792,  the  army  of  the  King  of  Prussia  penetrated 
into  this  country,  and  greatly  ill-treated  the  inha- 
bitants. Most  of  those  who  bad  taken  a  part 
in  stopping  tbe  King  were  arrested ;  but  Drouet 
was  not  there.  It  was  not  till  a  year  after- 
wards that  be  was  captured  by  tbe  Austrian s  in  a 
sortie  of  the  garrison  of  Maubeuge,  where  he  was  as 
a  deputy  of  tbe  Convention.  He  was  taken  to 
Austria,  and  after  three  years  of  severe  imprison- 
ment, returned  to  France  to  batch  new  con- 
spiracies for  tbe  establishment  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  After  a  long  criminal  trial  be  is  now 
left  to  the  remembrance  of  his  infamy,  bis  ob- 
scurity, and  tbe  execration  of  all  honest  men. 
The  King's  departure  was  published  in  Paris  on  the 
Tuesday,  about  seven  in  the  morning.  The  first 
body-servant,  who  was  in  the  secret,  as  be  slept  in 
tbe  King's  room,  sent  information  to  tbe  keeper  of 
tbe  seals,  Duport  du  Tertre,  and  sent  him  the 
declaration  that  the  King  had  left  when  be  went 
away.  This  unexpected  news  was  soon  spread  over 
all    Paris;    there   was   general    consternation,    and 
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several  mobs  placed  tlie  lives  of  citizeus  in  clanger. 
Everything  that  bore  the  name  or  cipher  of  the 
King  was  torn  down ;  even  the  sign-boards  were 
not  spared.  M.  de  La  Fayette,  on  horseback, 
followed  by  his  aides-de-camp,  passed  through  the 
streets,  endeavouring  to  calm  the  people,  and  pro- 
mising the  King's  speedy  return  through  his 
measures. 

As  soon  as  the  pages  received  the  information, 
seeing  the  danger  they  ran  in  their  house,  so  near 
the  Tuileries,  whither  the  crowds  were  gathering, 
they  left  Paris  singly  to  return  to  Versailles.  MM. 
de  Bourgogne  and  de  Boucher,  as  they  crossed  'the 
Champs  Elysees,  were  arrested  by  a  detachment  of 
the  barrier-guard  that  was  bringing  back  two  of 
their  comrades,  MM.  Douarin  and  Cant  well.  They 
were  led  to  the  mayor's  office,  then  in  the  Rue  des 
Capucines.  After  being  there  interrogated,  they 
were  placed  in  two  hired  carriages,  and  taken  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Being 
stopped  opposite  to  the  Palais  Royal,  they  would 
have  been  murdered  but  for  the  brave  Le  Houx  de 
Clermont,  apothecary  to  the  stable  establishment, 
who  exposed  his  life  to  save  them.  The  first  carriage 
was  again  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  La  Ferroniere.  The 
rabble  opened  the  door,  and  seized  hold  of  M,  de 
Bourgogne,  who  was  very  small  and  weak ;  but  M. 
de  Boucher  kept  hold  of  him  by  main  force,  and  gave 
the  National  Guard  time  to  come ;  so  they  were 
saved,  though  this  force  was  composed  of  wretches 
who  said  they  had  only  freed  them  in  hopes  of  soon 
seeing  them  hanged  in  the  Place  de  Greve.     At  last, 
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after  several  examinations  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it 
was  evident  that  these  young  men  could  not  know 
the  King's  secrets,  and  they  were  set  at  liberty  at 
eleven  at  night,  after  fifteen  hours  of  anxiety  and 
dang-er. 

It    was    on     Saturday,    the    25th,    that    Louis 
XYI.  and  his  unhappy  family  reached  the   Tuileries 
about  three  o'clock.      The    crowd    was   enormous. 
La  Fayette   went   about  the  garden  beseeching  the 
people  to  be  quiet,  and  advising  them  to  show  their 
indignation  by  keeping  their  hats  on  when  the  King 
arrived.    This  piece  of  spite,  and  the  savage  proposals 
of  the  Jacobins,  ought  to  have  caused  apprehensions 
of  the  greatest  excesses.     The  carriage  arrived  at 
last.     On  the  seat  were  the  three  body-guards  with 
their  hands  tied,  exposed  to  the  abuse  of  the  popu- 
lace.  The  King  and  Queen  were  inside  with  Barnave, 
who  held  the  Dauphin  on  his  knee.     Sitting  back- 
wards was    Petion    between    the    two  Princesses. 
Madame  de   Tourzel    followed  in    the   carriage     of 
Latour    Maubourg.     These  three   deputies    of   the 
National  Assembly  had   been  sent   to   protect  the 
King's  return,  and  the  virtues,  courage,  and  patience 
of  the  unfortunate  family  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  young  deputy  Barnave,    who,   though  of  a 
pleasant  face  and  figure,  had  deservedly  received  the 
name  of  Tiger  on  account  of  his  sanguinary  opinions, 
that  he  became  entirely  changed  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  demand  the  King's  restoration.     This  change 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  led  to  the  scaflTold,  where 
he  expiated  his  former  errors. 

The  comfort  of  the  royal  family  at  being  able  to 
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escape  from  popular  fury  after  a  journey  of  five 
hours  in  excessive  heat,  amid  so  many  dangers, 
anxieties,  and  agonies,  may  be  imagined.  The 
Tuileries  was  not  reached  without  difficulty.  They 
found  their  faithful  friends  in  tears,  and  with 
anxious  hearts.  The  King  was  immediately  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  children,  and  for  several 
days  they  never  met  but  at  the  time  of  mass,  amid  a 
numerous  guard  and  hostile  spectators.  They 
could  only  just  ask  each  other  how  they  were.  All 
those  who  had  gone  with  the  King,  or  assisted  his 
escape,  were  imprisoned.  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the 
maids,  the  three  body-guards,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
M.  Charles  de  Damas,  M.  de  Gognelas,  &c.,  were  to 
be  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  the  nation,  estab- 
lished at  Orleans ;  but  the  Royalist  party  having 
gained  a  majority  in  the  National  Assembly  in  a 
violent  debate  on  the  forfeiture,  a  pretence  of  a  Con- 
stitution was  hastily  compiled  and  laid  before  the 
King  on  the  4th  September.  He  came  himself 
on  the  1 4th  to  accept  it  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  to  undergo  fresh  humiliations.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  off  his  blue  ribbon,  and  found  the  President 
Thouret  seated  in  an  arm-chair  like  his,  with  his 
legs  crossed,  not  rising  to  address  him.  The  only 
thing  that  could  repay  the  King  for  so  much  pain 
was  a  pardon  granted  to  those  who  had  favoured 
his  escape,  or  made  any  attempts  to  restore  his 
power.  His  acceptance  of  the  constitution  gave 
him  a  little  liberty,  but  there  soon  were  fresh  plots, 
more  wicked  and  better  contrived,   that  finally  ex- 
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cavated  the  abyss ;   and  the  King,  the   Monarchy, 
and  the  glory  of  France  fell  into  it  together. 

I  will  not  paint  the  tumult  at  the  flood, 
How  Paris'  streets  were  deluges  of  blood, 
The  sou  upon  his  father's  body  lying, 
Brother  and  sister,  child  and  mother  dying, 
Husband  and  wife  beneath  their  roof  on  fire, 
While  infants  in  their  cradles  crushed  expire, 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  human  fury  dire. 

VoLTAiKE. — Henriade. 


THE    END. 
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life  in  India  will  find  almost  every  line  to  be  worth  close  attention."^Poit. 

"  Lieut.  Woodthorpe  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  British  public  by 
giving  them  a  most  valuable  and  intelligible  narrative  of  the  Lushai  Expedition. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  affairs  caimot  do  better  than  consult  this 
inter.'Sting  book." — United  Service  Gazette. 

"A  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  book.  What  the  Lushai  force  saw, 
accomplished,  and  went  through.  Lieut.  Woodthorpe  has  told  in  a  genial  and 
graphic  style,  besides  giving  us  much  information  about  these  curious  and  inte- 
res'ing  tribes.  The  book  will  be  read  by  all  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit." — 
United  Service  Magazine. 

"An  interesting  record  of  a  well-planned  and  succes.sfully  executed  expedition.'' 
— Daily  ^eirs. 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Le.vmox.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  Two  very  amusing  and  instructive  volumes,  touching  on  all  sorts  of  sport 
Stored  with  "interesting  matter  the  book  wUl  take  the  fancy  of  all  lovers  of  pastime 
by  flood  or  field.'' — Belfs  Life. 

"  This  work  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and  excellent  advice  for  the  British 
sportsman,  interspersed  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote." — Court  Journal. 

'•Lovers  of  sport  will  welcome  this  new  work  by  Lord  W.  Lennox  eagerly.  We 
have  here  experiences  of  sport  of  the  most  varied  kind — from  fishing  in  Upper 
Canada  to  fowling  in  Siberia ;  from  Highland  deer  himting  to  angling  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Then  descriptions  of  ancient  and  modem  gymnastics,  sports 
of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  hunting,  fencing,  wrestling,  cricketing,  and  cock- 
fighting.  We  may  learn  how  to  choose  a  yacht  or  a  hoimd,  a  htxnter  or  a  rifie, 
from  these  useful  and  amusing  pages.    We  predict  a  success  for  this  book.'' — Era. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique''),   Author  of   "  A  Hunter's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Great  West,"  &c.      2  vols   with  Illustrations.     21s. 
"  Mr.  GiUmore  has  written  a  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Fanus  and  Prairie  Folk.     His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  the  country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  are  all  most  readable.    Mr.  Gill- 
more's  sporting  feats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters." — Daily  Xews. 

"  For  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  all  kinds  of  information  relating  to  sport  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  effective  and  readable  writer  than  Parker 
Gil. more." — Illustrated  London  Xeu:s. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS:    A  Narrative 

of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  The  North  Pacific.  By  F.  Poole, 
C.E.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Lt.nbon.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance 
with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  book  is  very  exciting  reading. 
Nor  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  least  novel  the  least  interesting.  The  cuap- 
ters  descriptive  of  his  journeys  rovmd  America,  and  across  the  Isthmus,  with  his 
account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusal.'' — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  extremely  interesting  work — well  written  and  well  edited — is  full  of 
novelty  and  curious  facts.  It  is  one  amijng  the  most  fresh  and  instructive  volume.? 
Oi  travel  and  adventuie  which  have  been  produced  for  a  long  time." — Standard. 
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THE     SWITZERS.       By   W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

T/tird  Edition.     I  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contents  : — Mountain  Men  ;  St.  Gothard ;  Peopling  the  Alps ;  The  Fight  for  Life ; 
Kain  and  Eocks ;  Teuton  and  Celt ;  The  Communes ;  Communal  .Authorities  ; 
Communal  Government;  Cantons  and  Half  Cantons;  Cantonal  Eu!e;  Canton 
Ziirich  ;  Pure  Democracy ;  A  Revolution ;  Popular  Victories  ;  The  League  ; 
The  Federal  Pact;  Jesuits;  Pilgrimage;  Convent  and  Canton;  St.  Meinrad"s 
Cell ;  Feast  of  the  Rosary ;  Last  of  the  Benedictines;  Conflict  of  the  Churches  ; 
School ;  Democracy  at  School ;  Geneva  ;  Scheme  of  Work  ;  Secondary  Schools  ; 
School  and  Camp;  Defence;  The  Public  Force ;  In  the  Field;  Out  Again;  A 
Crowning  Service. 

"Turn  where  we  will  there  is  the  same  impassioned  eloquence,  the  same  lavish 
wealth  of  metaphor,  the  same  vigour  of  declamation,  the  same  general  glow  upon 
the  pages.  Switzerland  may  be  hackneyed  as  a  couutrj',  yet  there  is  freshness  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  subjects.  Mr.  Dixon  throws  a  passing  glance  at  the  snow  peaks  and 
glacier  fields  that  are  the  Switzerland  of  the  tourist  If  he  deals  with  the  grand 
catastrophes  of  nature,  with  avalanche,  flood,  and  storm,  it  is  in  their  relation 
to  the  victims  of  the  elements,  for  his  topics  are  the  people  and  their  institutions. 
"VSTe  assent  entirely  to  the  parable  of  his  preface.'' — Times. 

"  A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  it  is  eminently  readable." — Daihj  Xeics. 

"  'We  advise  everyone  who  cares  for  good  literature  to  get  acopy  of  this  brilliant, 
novel,  and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Smtzers.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  in  the  very  best  style." — iforning  Post. 

"  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr.  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more 
force  and  truth.  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book." — Standard. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  useful  work ;  especially  well  timed  when  the  questions 
of  military  organization  and  primary  education  occupy  so  lai-ge  a  share  of  public 
attention.  There  is  that  happy  fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  works  which  gives  especially  to  the  present  book  its  great  charm.  It  has 
at  once  the  graphic  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  an  educational 
essay." — Daily  Tutegraph. 

"  Any  respectable  book  on  the  Switzers  and  Switzerland  is  welcome  to  lovers  of 
the  land  and  the  people,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Dixon's  volimie  will  be  read  in  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  in  England." — Athenxum. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  contains  much  readable  and  instructive  matter." — Examiner. 

"  A  writer  of  much  dramatic  and  descriptive  power,  and  one  who  knows  his  way 
to  trustworthy  si>urces  of  iufomiation,  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  a  clever  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the  confederation.  All  who  know  the  playground 
of  Europe  will  thank  the  writer  for  so  clear  an  account  of  the  social  institutions  of 
a  free  people." — Graphic. 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE   OF   THE   REV.  WIL- 

LIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  AU   Saints,  Knightsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    8vo.    Jos. 

"The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  wiU  be  fotmd  excellent  reading.    All  those  ■♦ 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  will  read  with  an  almost  exquisite  plea- 
sure the  testimony  given  by  Harness.     The  fine  qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth, 
without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his  vices ;  as  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the  report  of  them." — Atlienxum. 

"  This  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  Rev.  William  Harness  was  the 
friend  of  Byron,  and  of  almost  every  literary  celebrity  of  his  time.  He  liked 
to  be  about  literai-y  mem,  and  they  reciprocated  tt  at  liking.  Byron,  iliss  Mitford, 
the  Kembles,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lsomb,  Rogers,  Sheridan,  Theodore 
Hoolc,  Henry  Hope,  were  among  his  friends;  and  the  consequence  of  this  varied 
Uterary  friendship  is  that  his  life,  for  richness  in  biographical  details,  is  surpassed 
by  no  recent  publication  except  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary." — Eclio. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  IT.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY   EXPRESS 

PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     8vo.    30s. 

Contents: — The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward — The  Wharf — Eiver  Bights— 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Oobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley — White  Roses— Princess  Margaret— Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
fessor— Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Arabella  Plot — 
Raleigh's  Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower 
— The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Plot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Boom — Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — (Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November,  160-5 — Hunted  Down— In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net— End  of  the  English  Jesuits — The  Catholic  Lords — Harry  Percy — The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Real  Arabella  Plot— William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower — Lady  Frances  Howard — BobertCarr — Powder  Poisoning. 


From  the  Times: — "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  tlie  most  famous  men  and  lo^'ely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
hap.s,  commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
tire  given  witli  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the^description  of  Anne  Bolej'n's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine- jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  five-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.-  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cavse  celebi-e  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

"From  first  to  last  this  work  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thouglit,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  I'ost. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.."' — Daily  Tehyraph. 
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VOT  ^  Til  &  IV  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

^^^^V^HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Ihud 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

C0NTE.VTS:-A  Favourite;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
™er;  Lady  Catherine  Manners;  House  of  Villier. ;  Revolut.on ;  Fall  o  Lord 
Bacon-  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing ;  HemTDe  Vere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
fand  Sea  iairs  ■  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court;  A  New  Eoman.o;  Move 
and  Co'mtt:!rv  ;  Pirate  and  Prison  ;  In  the  Marshalsea ;  The  S^^^^^^ 
Pnson'opened;  A  Parlian^ent ;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol;  Turn  of  ^o-^e^  Eho^ 
Flonuent-  Feltons  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nme  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower  A 
Ss  BevLteTcharles  L  ;  POlars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  WenUvonh; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles;  The  Lieutenant's  House;  A  Political  Romance;  Phi- 
tsophy  at  Bay ;  Fate  of  an  Idealist ;  Britannia ;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Bucl-iiham;  Eoger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots  ;  The  T-  P--^ 
A  Quaker's  Cell;  Colonel  Blood;  Crown  Jewels,  King  and  Colonel ;  K>e  House 
LtMurder;;Patnot;The  Good  Old  Cause;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth 

TheUnjust  Judge;  The  Scottish  Lords;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale;  Escaped; 
CaL  of  the  Pretender;  Keformers  and  Reform  , Reform  Riots;  Sir  Franc  s 
Burdett;  A  Smnmons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood;  A  Cabmet  Council; 
Gate  Street ;  Pursuit ;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  .'^.oi''^''-,^''"^f '  ,.„  „^a  instructive."-Sj-«»"«er. 
"  This  book  is  tliorough  y  entert^ning.  w^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  ^'^°"  P^™^  h," '/^tting  on  record  a  truthful  and 

could  have  had  no  better  historian  «'f.^„^^'/i^'^°?„„-^y°  portraitures  of  historical 

Illustrated Neus.  „„iierips  of  richly  painted  portraits   of   the    noblest 

"These  volumes  are  two  g'^''e'^'es  o    ncmy  p.  i  J  ,ed    by    English 

men    and    most   brUliant    women,  l^e^ides    other,    cunimemo  re\'iviiied  in 

history.    The  grand  "l^  ^XSti^  extend?a|7rom  th'e  eiu  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  na™tive  extenamg  prisoner  im- 

general  interest  than  the  Tower  cou  d  have  ^„«^°./°"°±,,,e  himself  the  trusted 
flings  all  that  is  most  romantic  m  our  ^^'story.    To  have  made  hm,  ^ 

and^ccepted  historian  of  *<=  To^/;  ^^^^on  ta^d^ne     Hrhis  moreover,  ada^pted 
tion  may  well  be  proud.  „;^h.s  Mr  Dixon  has  am  ^^^  ,.g^„,t  of  long 

his  work  to  all  classes.    To  t^e Jistorical  stm^^^^    i^_  .^  ^^^ 

the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictures.  -Sun 'ay  Hum. 
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HISTORY    OF   THE    HORSE   GUARDS,   From 

1750  to  1872.     By  J.  H.  Stocqueler.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"  This  book  is  useful  and  agreeably  written,  and  capable  of  affording  pleasure  to 
the  non-military  a.s  well  as  to  the  military  reader." — ^fiyrning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Stocqueler's  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  reailable,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information.  In  military  circles  especially  the  took  will  be  popular." — 
Standard. 

"  An  excellent  and  most  interesting  History  of  the  Horse-Guards;  historical  in 
its  focts,  but  intermixed  with  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  by  their  raciness  and 
vigour  make  it  as  interesting  as  a  novel." — United Serrice  Mag. 

"  Mr  Stocqueler  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  requirements  for  the 
prodnction  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  To  a  thorough  familiHrity  with  his  subject  he 
can  add  the  attractions  of  a  light  and  graceful  style,  and  a  competent  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  arranging  of  his  facts.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the 
'  Historj'  of  the  Horse-Guards '  as  a  first-class  service  book,  and  one  that  should 
find  a  niche  in  every  garrison  library." — United  Service  Gazette. 

FREE  RUSSIA.   By  W.  Hepwokth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloui'ed  Illustrations.     30s. 

"  Jlr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect.  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Russia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  coimtrTOien  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Rtrieio. 

"  We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner.  He  has  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  country 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  visited  some  parts  of  the  land  with  which  few 
even  among  its  natives  are  familiar,  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Kussians  whose  opinions 
are  of  most  weight  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  before 
general  readers  such  a  pictm-e  of  Russia  and  the  liussian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
interest  them." — Athenxum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HO]\IES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  15s. 
"Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mr.s.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
paw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was  admitted  into  Turkish 
interiors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escort,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  whose  lovely  defiles  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  o:dinai-y  traveller.s.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  whic  h  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  life. 
In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Kich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit. 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  veiy  model  of  a 
cicerone ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  the  library." — Tlie  Gra2)hic. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORK  S— Continued. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.      Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.     2  T0I3. 

large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  2-ts. 
"  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  '  Life  and  Letters '  is  derived  almost  en- 
tire'v  from  anecdotes  of  men  of  marli  with  whom  the  artist  associa  ed,  and  of 
XVit  "ntains  a  very  large  and  amusing  store.  His  fellow  pupU  and  old  friend, 
ArrThom°sLandseer,  the  famous  engraver,  has  put  the  materials  before  us  to- 
^ethl  ^th  nruclskill  and  a  i^reat  deal  of  genial  tact.  The  literary  sketches  which 
Bewfck  made  of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey,  ilatunn,  and 
others,  are  extremely  bright,  apt,  and  clear.  —Athemeam. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B.A.,  Oxen,  author  of  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  2  vols  8vo.  30s. 
"This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all-laity  as  well  as  clergy-will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction:  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanent  y 
fn  our  Hbrarie^  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  emmently 
fairMd  candid  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
Bervea  to  iUustrate  the  history  of  the  English  c\evsy"-Tu,m. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  John  Ctbduxg,  D.D.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.    6s. 

"Dr  Cummings  book  will  be  read  by  many  with  advantage.'-GfmiJ/ttc. 

"The  work  before  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
Wemu%  appl  uulhere,aswe  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
skfu^nd  dmScnce  of  the  author  d  the  vast  and  careful  fe'ection  of  acts,  both  phy- 
B^clll  and  moraUhe  interest  of  each  when  taken  singly,  and  the  striking  picture  of 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  the  view.'  —Record.      ■ 

THE   SEVENTH   VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE   BEGUN,  as   shown   in   THE   GREAT  \\AR,  THE 

DETHROXEAIEXT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Cudimxg,  D.D.,  &c.      TIdrd  Edition.  1  vol.    6s. 

"Dr  Gumming  is  the  popular  exponent  of  a  school  of  Prophetic  mterpretation^ 

and  on  this  score  has  established  a  claim  to  attention.     His  book  furmshe.  an 

fnstrSctiye  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.    Dr  Cummmg  t^ikes 

his  fTcts  very  fairly.    He  has  a  &ise,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  mu.st  command 

the  attention  of  readers." — Times. 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST    IN    JAPAN 

AND  ^klANCHURIA.     By  Arthur  Adajis,  F.L.S.,  Staff-Surgeon 
R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  Xeics. 

THE  LAD  YE  SHAKERLEY  ;  being  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.  Second  Edition.  1vol.  fas. 
"  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
stories  by  the™ ,Shor  of  'Mary  Powell.'  The  characters  bear  the  same  impress  of 
?riXfulness  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  equally  at  home  among  scenes  sketched 
iTth  a  ShanrThe  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  o  placing 
before  others  the  pictures  her  own  imagination  has  called  up.  -Pall  Mall  Gazdte. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


MAY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of   "Chronicles 

of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  April.) 

WILLING  TO  DIE.      By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c,     3  vols.     (Just  Ready.) 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.    By  the  Author  of  "  Ursula's 

Love  Story."     3  vols. 

WILD  GEORGIE.    By  Jean  Middlemass,  author 

of  "  Lil."     3  vols. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.    3  vols. 

"The  author  of  this  novel  has  struck  out  quite  a  new  path.  She  is  vigorous  in 
her  delineation  of  character,  and  holds  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  with 
a  firm  and  unflinching  grasp.  We  say  at  once  of  '  Hidden  Perils,'  that  it  is  the 
best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  met  since  the  first  appearances  of  Charlotte 
Bronte'  and  George  Eliot " — Messenger. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF   MY   YOUTH.      By  Amelia 

B,  Edwards,  author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm,  being  written  in  a  bright,  sparkling, 
happy  manner." — Morning  Post. 

PARTED  LIVES.     By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender,  author 

of  "  Her  own  Fault,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character,  and 
marvellous  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassed." — John  Bull. 

"One  of  the  best  recent  novels  is  Mrs.  Spender's  '  Parted  Lives.'  The  plot  is 
well  conceived  and  well  worked  out.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  the 
character  painting,  and  marked  felicity  of  language ;  while  the  story  completely 
carries  one  along  in  its  development." — Standard. 

A  WOMAN  AT  THE  WHEEL.    ByA.M.ToBYN. 

"A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  story.  The  characters  are 
worked  out  with  the  utmost  skill.  Cherrie  May,  the  '  Woman  at  the  Wheel,'  is  a 
charming  character,  and  on  her  as  a  typical  claimant  of  the  highest  order  of  wo- 
man's rights  the  interest  of  the  story  centres." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  novel  is  a  very  good  one.  It's  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  development 
of  the  heroine's  character.  In  Cherrie  May  Miss  Tobyn  has  produced  a  fine,  con- 
sistent, and  attractive  picture." — Spectator. 

FATHER  GODFREY.      By  the  Author  of  "Anne 

Dysart."     3  vols. 

"A  well-written  story.     Godfrey's  character  is  finely  drawn." — Athenmum. 

"  This  story  is  well  and  vividly  told." — Dailii  News. 

"A  book  of  considerable  ability  and  of  thrilling  interest,  which  never  flags. 
Each  character  is  portrayed  in  a  vivid  manner,  and  the  plot  is  well  carried  out." — 
John  Bull. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.     By  Lady  Blake,  author  of 

"  Claude,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good  and 
pleasant  reading." — Morning  Post. 

"  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  novel  by  Lady  Blake.  Natural,  yet  original, 
never  commonplace,  but  ever  fresh  and  pleasing  in  her  style,  she  describes  society, 
which  she  knows  so  well,  as  it  is.  The  character  of  Buth  is  inimitably  drawn." — 
John  Bull. 
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LITTLE    KATE    KIRBY.     By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &e.    3  vols. 

"This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Bnbinson's  novels.     It  is  a  spirited  story." — Spectator. 

"  A  very  original  boolc  The  author  manifests  great  power  of  delineating  cha- 
racter. The  fortunes  of  the  Kirbys  and  the  Westmairs  are  traced  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  their  singular  fate  fascinates  the  reader." — John  Bull. 

"  We  consider  this  to  be  Mr.  Robinson's  most  successful  story  ;  true  to  life,  vrell 
conceived,  well  told,  and  containing  a  sound  moral.  The  reader's  atttention  is 
riveted,  and  the  interest  sustained  with  unabated  strength  throughout." — Standard. 

"  This  is  perhaps  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  yet  written,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  it  is 
skilfully  and  dramatically  unfolded." — E.caininer. 

FALSE  CARDS.      By  Hawley  Smart,  author  of 

"  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"In  his  present  story  Mr.  Hawley  Smart  soars  at  higher  game  than  he  has 
hitherto  attempted.  'False  Cards'  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  study  of  charac- 
ter.    The  book  contains  plenty  of  the  light,  amusing  reading  for  which  the  author 

is  already  known On  the  whole,  we  may  say  'False  Cards'  will  be  a  popular 

novel." — Athenceum. 

" This  story  fulfils  the  promise  found  in  'Breezie  Langton,' and  deserves  the 
success  and  popularity  foretold  for  its  author.  His  style  has  gained  in  refinement 
and  vigour,  without  losing  any  of  the  dash  and  sparkle  that  make  it  so  attractive. 
'  False  Cards  '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end." — Aforning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Hawley  Smart  is  a  writer  whose  novels  aie  always  welcome  to  the  re- 
viewer. He  writes  primarily  to  amuse.  Although  he  may  be  more  at  home  among 
men,  he  can  sketch  attractive  and  womanly  women.  With  its  judicious  mixture  of 
the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender,  the  book  is  to  be  recommended." — Saturday 
lieniew. 

BESSIE.     By  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  of  "Nath- 
alie," "  Adele,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Miss  Kavanagh's  books   are  always  readable.    Bessie's  own  love  story  is  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  autobiography  Mi-ss  Kavauagh  has  produced." — Athenceuin. 

CLARA  LEVESQUE.     By  William  Gilbert,  au- 

tlior  of  "  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,"  "  Martha,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  work  of  real  power  and  originality." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  has  (ince  more  achieved  a  great  success  in  placing  before  the  public 
such  a  cleverly  written  and  skilfully  constructed  book." — John  Bull. 

AMY  STENNETT.     3  vols. 

"  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average  merit.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  '  Amy 
Stennett '  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  novels  that  we  have  come  across  for  a 
longtime." — Alhenxuin. "A  capital,  spirited,  and  interesting  story." — Standard. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Mrs. Cashel  Hoey.  3  v. 

"  A  most  agreeable  book.  Mrs.  Hoey  weaves  an  interesting  plot,  and  her  cha- 
racters are  drawn  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  consistency." — Examiner. — 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD.     By  the  Author  of  "  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy."     3  vols. 

"  A  novel  of  considerable  ability The  plot  is  full  of  strong  situations.    The 

characters  are  distinct,  and  not  unnatural." — Athenceum. 

OFF  PARADE.     By  Stephen  J.  Mac  Kenna,  late 

28th  Regiment.     3  vols. 
"  We  have  read  '  Off  Parade  '  through  with  considerable  pleasure." — Athenxum. 
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Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  Bvo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  &d. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 


AXD   BARONETAGE 


CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  fOETY-SECOND  EDITION  FOR  1873  IS  NOW  EEADT. 

Lodge's  Peerage  ajtd  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  -well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  coiTCction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  NobiUty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRIX 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentarj'  Koll  uf  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  HoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Uxtinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


CIPAL  CONTENTS. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Xoble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husbands  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  hoo)^''— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supeKsede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  ou  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  ia  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Standard. 
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HUKST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,    BIRKET   FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,    &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  veiy  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  veiy  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  anil  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  vulume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  boimd." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  veiy  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  Of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  ti'ue  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
la  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman.. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY   ELIOT   WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
infcjrmation.  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spu'it." — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  HAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  gooiL  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athe.uxum. 

v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN   HALIFAX,    GEXTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish-life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Po«< 

VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  miiversal  admu-ation.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 
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Vm.— CAHDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenxuin. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect," — Athmsbum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  lias  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."- — Ohsenut: 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  "' — Athenxuin. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Librai-y  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  fonning  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands.'' — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this   most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table."- — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw  '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs.  (jretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppoi-- 
tune  instruction. " — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.''^ — Post. 

XVm.— FREER' S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeamie 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

Bf  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'  The  Caitons.' " — Standard. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FOEUM. 

BY  PETEIC  BURIO!:,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  siBgular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.    The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — lUuMrated  Neics. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  channing  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Atlienxum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  <rom  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and- observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Remeu>. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  stoiy  is  interesting." — Athenxum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"A  delightful  book." — Athenxum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athenxum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum.     "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest     It  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.     It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — E.raniiner. 

XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables "  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.     In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  II.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  A:MELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  ia 
High  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  nichn 
in  evei-y  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  ia  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent." — Edinburgh  Review. 

XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Olave's '  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenceum. 
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XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  eharmiug  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  beeu  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  character.s  all  ti-ue  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  st;iudard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce 'Chriatian's 
Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault.' — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenoeuin. 

XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  work.s." — Athenaeum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  HaUfax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 
Mr.  Dixon's  vei-y  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — PaJl  Mall  Gaz. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.     It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  hmnan  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeuin. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
" '  The  Woman's    Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of   the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Atheiixum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.      The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  A  novel  which  Is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  human  natm'e,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit.'' — Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.    One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 

a  successful  novelist."— Z)«j7i/  News. 

'  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  is  sure  of  a 

wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 


